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The Judgment of the Steerage 


BY LEWIS E 


A 7 HE steamship was 
ei entering the inner 
bay of Naples, un- 


der half steam, on 





a night so wonderful 

that the waveless sea 

seemed an unreal thing, 
. and the lamps of the 
7 city but fantastic lan- 

terns hung in the half 
mist ahead. A full moon had not quite 
lifted itself clear of the smoke of Vesu- 
vius; Capri and Iscia still loomed vaguely 
behind like great shadows; and the hill 
of Posilipo, villa crowned and garden 
wreathed by day, was less of the earth 
than of heaven, with its firmament of 
twinkling lights. 

The third officer, upon the bridge, 
to whom had been assigned the duty 
of signalling the ship’s approach, lighted 
a flaming magnesium torch, and its sud- 
den blaze brought into sharp relief the 
groups upon the forward decks—the first- 
cabin passengers, leaning against the 
rails, with glasses levelled at the moun- 
tain or the distant city; and the steer- 
age, crowding the lower deck, and sup- 
plementing their conversation with eager 
gesticulation. 

“Tl bet they’re glad to get home.” 
It was the voice of a man from Ohio, 
and he was looking, not at the sea and 
its intangible sights, but at the throng 
on the deck below him. 

“I expect that they are,” replied a 


MACBRAYNE 


clergyman who was resting his elbows 
upon the rail beside him. “ Breathes 
there a man with soul so dead, who never 
to himself hath said—” 

“Say!” interrupted the man from 
onsd. "Whee do nan baleuae Wilkes ooo. 
ple think of the United States now?” 

As he spoke there came, from a sailing- 
boat in the shadowy sea, the musie of a 
guitar, and the sound of a sweet Nea- 
politan voice singing a song as familiar 
in Naples as the sunshine itself. 

The steerage people broke into a cheer, 
and two or three men took up the re- 
frain; when suddenly the voice of a boy 
among them rang out with a ragtime 
song that at the time was still echo- 
ing triumphantly through the United 
States. It was the wild ery of a lad 
from an American school, answering the 
challenge in the song of the land of 
his fathers. 

I walked quietly away from the hear- 
ing of the man from Ohio and his ee- 
clesiastical friend. Whether they had 
heard, as had I, an answer to the ques- 
tion, I did not know. Doubtless with 
them the problem was one of but pass- 
ing interest, while it had absorbed me 
throughout the trip. They had looked 
upon the lower deck only when amuse- 
ment failed them on the promenade deck 
above. I had lived among the steerage 
and shared their confidences. 

And I knew that they were going back 
to their own shores not to renew their 
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BeLtow DECKS DURING THE STORM 


old life there, but to visit and return 
again; not to spread abroad stories of 
failure in the Republic, but to paint 
their success even greater than it had 
been—in a word, not to check the tide 
of emigration, but to let 
streams to join it. 


loose new 

For there is but one explanation of 
this flood tide of new settlers now cross- 
ing the world’s trails and the earth’s seas 
to reach our shores, and it is this: It 
is the judgment of the steerage that the 
United States is a place worth striving 
or struggling or starving to reach. And 
against this judgment nothing short of 
actual exclusion can prevail. 


As I look back upon it now, I realize 
that only an unflinching desire to gain 
the steerage point of view kept me among 
them for the first two days. Then the 
sun came up again out of the sea and 


shone in God’s clear sky, and the decks 
no longer ran dripping wet, or groaned 
under the lash of the storm and the 
moans of those too ill to seek their iron 
beds in the hold below. 

Let the sea be calm throughout a trip, 
and the steerage will make merry like 
the villagers of a Tuscan hamlet in har- 
vest time; but death itself has been 
known to ride on the wings of the storm, 
and at best there are suffering and abject 
misery. Yet the “third deck” asks 
neither pity nor sympathy at such a 
time. It is better treated upon the high 
seas than upon the highways, and _ bet- 
ter understood. Also, it 
satisfaction in the fact 
ing somewhere, 

Life held very simple problems in those 
days of the storm. Below deck there 
was indifference or common 
misery, in degree proportionate to the 
temperament or sea-unworthiness of the 
occupants of the hundreds of iron beds. 
Above deck there was better air, but it 
came laden with salty spray that was 
often the forerunner of a madcap wave. 

With the sun came other conditions, 
however. The hatches were thrown open 
to the pure air; the decks were washed 
and dried clean; and the food came 
piping hot, always inspected by the Ital- 
ian commissioner after it had passed the 
critical eye of the chief steward of the 
ship. And the people of the steerage 
swarmed up from below, and wherever 
they sat themselves down, there were set 
up their household gods—bottles, tins, 
bags containing their travelling kits— 
there to establish a settlement and an 
ownership until the steamer should ar- 
rive in port. 

The Capinoto family established them- 
selves beside the companionway leading 
to the women’s quarters. 


takes a deep 
that it is go- 


common 


Capinoto was 
a rotund little man who wore overalls that 
reached well up to his neck, and he had 
a good-natured wife and five babies. He 
had been a fruit dealer in a New Eng- 
land city. The Garibaldi family—I al- 
ways questioned that name—took a posi- 
tion on the corresponding side of the 
deck. There were six small children there, 
with two women and one husband. The 
women were sisters, who had followed 


their husbands to America several years 


before. And they were returning with- 
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out one of the beeause he had 


deserted his wite and three little ones. 


men, 


These were types of other families of 
Italians who settled under the lee of the 
life - boats among the idle 
machinery ; then there were groups 
of men like the Greeks, who kept 
the Arabians, who had been 
the 


or hoisting 


and 
well 
in the stern; 
by immigration 


refused admission 


THE SUN CAME THEY 


OF 
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inspectors; and many, many single men, 
like Antonio Ricco and the English tramp. 

All of there more than 
three hundred in all—were upon the aft 
deck, for the forward steerage deck was 
for the And 
the Portuguese were so distinct in their 
that the ship served them food 
prepared by their own cooks, gave them 


these were 


reserve d Azore Islanders. 


tastes 
long tables to eat it from; and we never 


saw their women lying upon the deck, or, 
indeed, often apart from the men of their 


families when upon the deck. 


Between these two decks ran the long, 
dark passages that were filled with such 


marvellons recesses. One never could tell 


os 


Ce 


Lg 


SWARMED UP FROM BELOW 








OuR COMMON MEAL 


do« r 
a cook-reom, 


when a might 


with 


yield and disclose 
its steaming kettles 
and odorous pans; or the butcher’s shop, 
with its carcasses of mutton and beef; 
officer’s cabin, decked with its 
“things from home”; or a glimpse of 
the first-cabin and going 
down to dinner, such 


or an 


men women 


their wearing 


IN THE 


ITALIAN DECK 


clothes as the steerage hopes some day 
to wear. 

When, from their own deck, these first- 
cabin people looked down upon us, seated 
upon our wine kegs, or in groups of four 
about our common meal on the Italian 


deck, did they realize, I wonder, that 
they were affording us as much enter- 
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tainme nt as we gave he my, that we were 


not. indeed, the immigrants of a few 
understand — the 
had more 
of worldly wealth than our old 
denoted ¢ In 


upon our deck when the el rgy- 


vears ago, but could 


English tongue now, and 
measure 
clothing truth, we 
the joke 


appeare d 


passed 


the second 
smoke 


women of his 


man upon cabin 
morning to 
sight of the 
We worked our way forward when 
Ohio 


talked in a big and hearty voice, 


deck every his pipe 
beyond the 
faith. 
the man from appeared above us; 
for he 
boasted of his country 
listen. We 


atter promenade deck, 


interest 


and eve rlastingly 
to whomever would watched 
flirtations on the 
that 


served the 


grew in every day; we ob 


manners of men who wer 


rumored to be very rich—in a word, we 


nearer to life 


got in its several phases 


than we do on land, 


and enjoyed the nearness hugely. 


were accustomed to 


But we were not dependent upon the 
decks tor 


On the 


were 


comedies or 
third day out 
diseove re d 


our our 
three 


among us, 


upper 
tragedies. 
stowaways 
and consigned to the stokers’ gang; and 


one of them protesting, we saw a free 


fight, in which the stowaway was arrest- 


rob- 
which I 


} 1 
ed ana 


put in irons. Then eame the 
the Garibaldi 

must relate somewhat in detail. 
They United 


ior that 


bing of family, 


States 


had 


had lived in the 


and in tim 
the 
sum of $590 above their 
passage money back to 
Italy. Unlike th 


jority of the families on 


ten vears, 


manage d to save 


wa- 


going 
land 


board, the v were 

over to their native 
with the intention of re 
and it 


purpose t& 


the re, 


maining 
was their 
buy a place in the coun- 
return to the 
The husband, a 
stupid but faithful 
man, had entrusted the 
money to the safekeep- 
ing of his wife, and she 
had placed it in a belt 
worn about 
During the 


had 


whe n 


iry and 


soil. 


her waist. 
storm she 
been very ill, and 

finally she 
brought the 


was 


deck 


upon 


OF THE 
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for fresh air the belt no longer fitted her, 
and so slipped off. Beyond the fact that 
the money was missing nothing was 
Stewards and officers alike 
sought to find some trace of it; but had 


the poor woman dropped her purse in a 


ever known. 


crowded alley it could not have been more 
compl tely lost to sight. 

There was something deeply pathetic 
in the manner in which the loss affected 
the Garibaldi family. The woman lay 
prone upon the deck all day, with glazed 
and unkempt hair, until the babe 
at her side cried for nourishment. She 
looked at husband; but he, 
slow-minded though he never re- 
proached her, but sat beside her, some- 
times with a great hand stroking her 
What his dream of a home-coming 
to some \ ine-clad village had been I do not 
know; but I could never forget the fact 
that he was taking back 
but the deserted woman with her 
three children, and that their hopes were 
now cast with his. 


eyes 


never her 


was, 


he ad. 


not only his 


own, 


While there was deep sympathy 


for 
them, the judgment of the steerage upon 
the incident was critical, and condemned 
ihe man. Hadn’t he learned a thing in 
the ten years, or did he think, after all, 
that his wife was safer than the Amer- 
ican banks? Probably a sailor had stolen 
if so, he would be found out; 
but certainly it was inviting robbery not 


the money 5 


to carry so much money 
in the form of a draft. 
But the efforts of both 
the captain and the com- 
missioner were unavail- 
ing in their search for 
the money; and when 
they had given it up, a 
man came from 


deck 


with 


down 
the second - cabin 
talked 
Garibaldi and his wife 
for half an hour, and 
offered to pay their pas- 
sage back to the United 
States. Did they wish 
to go’ Garibaldi raised 
his honest eyes from 
the deck and_ replied 
that he would go. Then 
he set a dish of risotto 
before his wife, and 
she ate. 


one day, 
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The incident brought to my attention 
a most significant type, for the man who 
had come down from the second eabin 
had crossed as an emigrant but a few 
years before, and was now able to visit 
his old home during his annual holidays. 
He was a native of a village just beyond 
Rome, had risen from a day laborer to 
a master mason, and, like many of his 
countrymen, was a lover of good music. 
During the tour of the Mascagni Opera 
Company in the United States he had 
expended seventy-two dollars in_ tickets 
for himself and family, and he related 
many instances of Italian laborers who 
patronized grand opera two and three 
times a week during the season, and who 
were familiar with all the great com- 
positions. Speaking of his personal ex- 
periences as an emigrant, he told me 
that he had learned more concerning 
Rome from American books than he had 
ever known while living in the suburbs 
of the capital; and upon his first visit 
to his old parents he had taken them 
to see the catacombs and other sights 
about Rome that had quite amazed the 
venerable couple. 

There was a Portuguese woman upon 
the forward deck who excited quite as 
much interest there as the Garibaldi 
family had received upon the Italian 
deck. She was going back to Fayal with 
her babe going back to the Azores, so 


it was whispered, to die. Do you know 
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Fayal? The birds sing there all day; 
the flowers bloom there for long months; 
men and women grow very old before 
they die. She had left her island home 
for the harsher climate of New England. 
Thousands of her people had emigrated 
before her; thousands more must go be- 
fore Portugal arouses her ancient pos- 
sessions from the sleep of the middle 
centuries. All about her on the deck were 
happy islanders who had succeeded in the 
New World; who were returning with their 
citizenship papers, to laugh at the Portu- 
jruese military laws: who would remain 
at St. Michael or Pico or Horta until 
the winter months had passed, when they 
would sail for the United States again. 
She alone had failed, and was going back 
to die; and by day and by night her eyes 
scught to pierce the sky line ahead, and 
she never looked back to the West. 

I remember a woman in a Polish 
colony who was pointed out to me once 
upon a time as having lost three chil- 
dren by accident in one day She was 
the only person who had achieved dis- 
tinction in the block. So it was on the 
steerage decks; for normal lives excited 


.no comment, and successful ones no en- 


mity. Only upon close acquaintance did 
I learn from the men a story that seldom 
varied. They had run away from the 
islands and taken ship for America years 
before, to escape service in the army; 
they had worked hard and prospered there 
in some degree, and they were returning 
now to visit their old homes. With few 
exceptions they spoke excellent English; 
in every instance they were outspoken 
in their praise of the American schools 
and laws; and they talked of a possible 
annexation of the Azores by the United 
States without heed to the fact that the 
average American hardly knew where 
the islands were. 


IN GAY-COLORED HANDKERCHIEFS 
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The first man among them who be- 
came my friend was returning after an 
absence of eleven years, and had crossed 
the country from California, where he 
worked for two dollars a day. In the 
Azores his wages had been the equivalent 
of twenty-five cents a day; but even 
then it had been ambition and the fear 
of the army rather than poverty that 
had driven him across the seas. He was 
earrving with him enough money to pay 
for the passage of his 
parents and his brothers 
if they would return to 
California with him. 
“ And if they do not care 
to leave the island, I will 
return second class, for | 
have become accustomed 
to better things,” he said. 

The men of the Portu- 
fruese deck I could know, 
but, unlike the Italians, 
their women were guard- 
ed even from their own 
nationality, and _ they 
were more often below 
deck than upon it. De- 
voted to their families, 
faithful to their hus- 
bands, it was not dif- 
ficult to discern in them 
an overlooked but a most 
promising class of future 
Americans. 

Here, as upon the aft 
deck, the men would sit 





and talk after the evening AN IMPROMPTI 


meal had been served; and the things they 
said are not to be here set down, lest 
the number of pages should make a book. 
Oh, the judgment of the third class; of 
the sordid, struggling, primitive mass of 
men who constitute the foundation upon 
which the walls of state are reared! I 
have heard it when the sun was going 
down, and there was some glory even 
upon the littered deck. I have heard it 
in the starlight, with the wild song of 
the Greeks still ringing 
in my ears. If you who 
sit in the high places of 
kings could haye but one 
night upon an inverted 
wine-cask, to hear the 
frank but brutal judg- 
ment of your reign, the 
time were indeed well 
spent. 

What does Manuel 
Hoye eare for the King 
of Portugal? He, Man- 
uel, had a shop in Ponta 
Delgada once, and the 
King visited the city. 
There is not much money 
there, but the people spent 
all they had in the cele- 
bration, and six months 
later Manuel failed. 
“ And if I had succeeded, 
the government would 
have increased my taxes,” 
he told me. “So I went 
to America. I opened a 
little store in Massachu- 
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Now 


was thought 


setts, and began to succeed. 
what happened? I 
better of. People said he will 
and make good. They 
seemed to think | would make a 
good American if I got along all 
right. Merchants offered to sell 
me goods, and to give me my own 


succeed 


| my self am no fool. 
I have read and done some think 
In the United 
things are great 
You do 
government, but it 
it makes 
something for it. 


time to pay. 


ing in my time. 
States all 
strong. 


and 
feel the 
is there. If 
pay, it 


not 
you gives you 
It never grasps 
to get your pennies. 
the 


are so 


That is why 
governments of 
little. 
for your small coins.” 

From the first-cabin deck that day I 
heard the American 


again of 


Portugal and Spain 
They are always reaching 


from Ohio boasting 
his thunder!” 
he said to the Italian commissioner, “ Ill 


country. * $v 


bet vou your new Campanilay won’t reach 
half 
and if it does it won’t have an elevator.” 

Once upon a time I 
coneerning the American of 
whom one meets abroad. 


way up to one of our skyserapers, 


wrote ironically 
this type 
Now, however, 
value as an 
the Ohio 
mighty, 


1 can see his commercial 


advertiser. I cannot prevent 


man from praising his own 


growing land. But neither ean the King 
of Portugal, nor the Sultar of Turkey, 
nor the monarchs of a dozen other realms 
stifle a single curse uttered against them 
in the steerage of the world. What does 
it matter to-day? Nothing. But what 
it may matter to-morrow the history of 
a seore of wrecked kingdoms will tell. 


We reached Ponta Delgada, our land- 
the Azore Islands, at nine 
o’elock on a night when the sea vibrated 
in the light of a half-moon, and the white 
houses of the city stood out as though 
they had been painted afresh for our 
coming. 


port in 


ing 


From the shore there came an 
odor of flowers, inexpressibly sweet, and 
the Portuguese drank it in eagerly as 
they crowded the lee rail, while a strange 
murmur came from them. Who, indeed, 
can ever forget the sweet breath of these 
favored of the lost Atlantis; these 
gardens of the fabled golden Hesperides! 

Signal lights the bridge 


isles 


burned on 
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of the ship, and 
were answered 
from the shore. 
The mellow bell 
in an ancient 
church of the city began 
to sound the hour. 

In the throng of faces 
that were turned to the 
shore | could see two that 
stood out like Pisan mar 
ble in the whiteness of the moonlight. 


They were the consumptive woman and 
her diminutive babe. 


She had dressed it, 
not in the yellow clothes beloved by the 
islanders, but in white. 

“There is the 
iher lives, over by 


street where my fa 
the cemetery,” 
an excited voice behind her. 
walls of the cemetery stood 


great sepulchre. 


said 
The white 
out like a 

A pilot hailed the captain from some- 
where in the water below. 
Meester Captain,” he 
salutation; 


“ Good night, 
said, by 
come 


way of 
“vou can 
the morning.” 
“Why not to-night?” 
tain from the bridge. 
“Tt’s nine o’cloek, and the doctor of 
the port has gone to bed,” replied the 


vi ice. 


ashore in 


roared the cap- 


“If you can send word to my house, 
tell my wife I’m all right,” shouted a 
man on the Portuguese deck. “ I haven’t 
seen her in three years.” But he forgot 
in his excitement to tell his wife’s name, 
and the pilot-boat put about for the shore. 

So there was no going off the ship 
that night, and the forward deck was soon 


cleared. But when I left it the moon- 
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light still showed the white face of the 
consumptive mother and her silent babe; 
and the night air was sweet with the 
breath of the oleanders. 


We saw the Portuguese 20 ashore 
in the morning, in a whole fleet of native 
boats: and with them went a 
wonderful assortment of Amer- 
ican merchandise and toys, car- 
ried with as much pride as we 
Americans show when we are r 
turning from abroad with ruys 
of Eastern weave and kettles of 
hammered bronze or brass. Then 
the ship steamed on for the 
Mediterranean and Italy beyond, 
and the third-cabin passengers 
were given the freedom of both 
lower decks. 

And I went back, for five days, 
to the first eabin;: back to men and women 
of my own caste; to decks swept clean 
and protected from the sun; to a spotless 
stateroom adjacent to a tub bath; and to 
fresh linen—oh, what an abundance of 
fresh linen! I would lay me down amid 
this luxury at night and listen to the 
soft breathing of the engines, and | 
would fall asleep to dream, not of the 
refined faces that had made the dinner 
hour so delightful, but of such absurd 
people as the English tramp or my 
friend Antonio. 

There were globe-trotters to be found 
in the smoking-room of the first cabin 
any night, men who had the leisure and 
the means to travel wherever they de- 
sired; but the English tramp had twice 
the charm for me, because, while he had 
the leisure, his means were of his own 
devising; yet he was quite as much of a 
globe-trotter as were any of them, and 
saw, I will wager, quite as much. 

I came across him first on the day 
when the stowaways were diseovered, and 
his remarks upon the art of stowing 
away were so savory of experience that 
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| was not surprised to learn from him 
later that he had shipped at L very 
trifling expense, paid to an interpreter 
in the American port. 

About three hout of hevery our as 
stows goes below stokin’, which is ell, 


as l SeCCS it.” he had said to me, “7 


F 
{ 
‘ ‘ 
gp ‘ae 
- wis 
4 
* ‘e » 
‘ ph 4 \ 
“ a 
Ba } 
~ “a 
: \ 
We AW THE PORTUGUESE GO ASHOR!t 


never stoked but oned, an’ that was me 
first blyme trip from Liverpool. I’m 
on me wve to the Horient now, for the 
fever’s in me bones, but I’m not strong 
on these dagoes aboard.” 

Ile was an undersized little chap, with 
blue eyes and light hair, and he had 
beaten his way around the world twice. 
Ile knew every ship that sails from 
Liverpool or Naples—and they are many; 
had the under gossip of the trading ships 
on both sides of Africa; was familiar 
with the English posts along China; had 
been arrested a dozen times as a vaga 
bond, but had never, so he swore with 
unection, been convicted of a crime “as 
you would eall one.” Concerning his 
early history I learned nothing beyond 
the fact that he could neither read nor 
write, and that his business had been 
“tendin’ ’osses”; but he told me stories 
beside which the yarns of the first-cabin 
smoking-room were flat and lifeless. 

My mind had gone back to Antonio 
Ricco of the lower deck in like manner 
when the clergyman had discussed with 
me, before retiring one night, “ The Edu 
eation of the Masses.” 
The masses did not 
attend his aristocratic 
church, and his data 
had been largely sec- 
ond hand, or alto- 
gether theoretical. 

“As to American 
schools I have this 
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to say,” Antonio had told me one night 
in the steerage. “ When I came to Amer- 
ica it was three years ago, and I was 
looking for work. I went into a harness 
shop and found it very hard. I went into 
a candy factory in Cambridge, and the 
boss he told me I’d 
better zo to the 










evening schools. 
So when my father 
and young brother 
came over I could 
talk good English, 
like now. Well, 


DRAWING NEARER TO THE CiTy OF GOLDEN LIGHTS 


my father he saw it, and he said to my 
young brother, ‘ You go to the American 
school or I'll lick you all the time.’ 
Yes, sir, my father said that; and my 
brother went.” 

Yes, Antonio and many another on the 
Italian deck had told me something of 
the education of the masses, and it was 
almost always the story of the free eve- 
ning schools; that or the schools for the 
children. Whether they had heard of the 
equality of men published in the Deecla- 
ration of Independence mattered not. 
They had found an equality in the public 
schools, if not for themselves, then for 
their children, and they had caught the 
spirit if not the letter of the tradition 
that all men were created equal. 

So I remained away from the steerage 
for five days in order that the contrast 


might be the greater upon my return, 
yet never, as I have said, quite driving 
the people of the third deck from my 
mind; and then I returned one day when 
the sun had popped out of a rippling 
sea into an unmistakable Italian sky, 
and the lower decks were swarming with 
life. Not a word of English was heard 
in the general conversation now, which 
was pitched high, and often broken with 
snatches of Neapolitan song. 

“T’ve seen a blooming A-rab change 
his clothes and wear a sheet when we 
‘ove hoff Gib,” said the English tramp 
to me. “ Now these dagoes knows they’re 
almost ’ome.” 

Antonio also made his way to me 
through the litter of women and chil- 
dren upon the deck, and we started out 
on a tour of inspection together. The 
deck had taken on the appearance of a 
street in Naples, and over where the 
Capinoto family lived the ridiculous little 
fat man in the overalls with the high 
front was busy arranging and rearran- 
ging his babies as though they were fruits 
for display upon his stand in America. 
He polished their ruddy faces while they 
beamed upon him out of their black 
eyes; and he in turn beamed happily 
upon the whole ship. 

I recalled how a woman of the upper 
deck had diseussed the problems of the 
poor with a college professor of soci- 
ology. “The poor can never be lifted 
up as a class while they marry so young 
and raise such large families,” she had 
said to him. 

I wondered whether her theory would 
stand as well down here if confronted by 
this man and his family, and what would 
happen if she sought to discuss it with 
the women of the steerage. In my in- 
nocence I had endeavored to sympathize 
with Mrs. Garibaldi upon the number of 
her children, and she had replied, look- 
ing at me curiously: “ But what can we 
do? God has so many souls in heaven 
to be born to us, and it is not for us 
to complain.” 


That was indeed a memorable night 
when Antonio took me about the steerage 
again, with the dancing, warm green sa 
outside, and a fragrant smell of coffce 
on the aft deck. We followed it to where 
half a sack of brown berries was being 
roasted in a heated cylinder, turned by a 
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man whose motions suggested a famil steerage said to her son: “ Lo, there, 
iarity with the process of roasting pea Luigi It is not a cloud; it is the 
nuts: and we sat down with the English smoke above Vesuvio, and our village is 
tramp, while he enlightened me in va- just beyond.” 

rious matters of cooking; and we cel “Are there electric cars there?” asked 


brated by buying a bit of chicken for the boy. 


ten cents and some real English plum * No: but fruits. most wonderful fruits,” 
1 pudding for five all from the first- replied the mother. 
' eabin chef,—and we dined sumptuously, “Tf don’t know anybody there.” said 
all under the spell of that fragrant he boy. 
roasting coffee. “But the fruits will all be ripe,” the 
. The hush did not come over the ship mother replied. 
until the sun had gone down and we had The steamship drew nearer to the city; 


sighted the first islands of the Bay of he r signals had been answered: the pilot 
Naples. The towering rock of Gibraltar, had come aboard to take her to anchor 4 


the hills of Spain, and the mountains age. She was an old ship, and many, 








i of Africa, these had been welcome sights many times she had sailed from the 
: as showing our course, but what were port with her deeks swarming with emi } 
: they to these far-famed portals of the grants bound for the Western land. Was i 
bay now spread before us! she bringing back us good as she had : 
In the calm of that half-lighted night, taken away? fi 

as the ship drew nearer to the city of “It’s a great country,” said Antonio, 


golden lights ahead, | heard a woman’s at my elbow. 


ee ae 


soft voice from the upper deck saying: “Italy? Yes, a beautiful country,” 4 

4 “Beautiful, Leautiful. What a won I replied. of 

: drous world God has made!” “ |] was thinking of the United States,” | 
And the voice of a woman in the said Antonio. HY 














The Wind in the Poplars 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


IND, O wind in the poplar trees 


Drowsily swinging, swaying, I 
. What say you to the child on my knees, 


What, O wind, are you saving / 
“T say to the weary children, ‘ Rest,’ 
The same say | to birds in the nest.” 


Wind, wise wind from the evening star 
Murmuring low, O brother. 

Tell where the sleeping children are? : 
What say you to the mother? 


re 


“TI say to the mother, ‘Do not weep. 
God holds thy child, though it wake or sleep.’” 
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His Soul 


BY ELIZABETH 


AS the carrier come?” 
“And g 


gon 

‘Some time ago.” 

‘No letters?’ 

“Only a few bills, or receipts. I put 
them on his desk.” 

‘Nothing for me? You are sure?” 

“ Quite sure.” 

The figure on the bed turned its face 
to the wall. The figure in the cap and 
apron dropped upon the patient’ a glance 
more professional than personal—one of 
the sort which drives the sick to a mutiny 
none the less pronounced because helpless 
and hopeless. 

There were moments when Mrs. Gless- 
ner could cheerfully have flung boiling 
hot water bags at Miss Peck, not without 
the spectral wish that the rubber might 
burst. There were others when she re- 
garded the. nurse with a grateful glow 
that could almost be called affectionate, 
and checked. herself in the act of con- 
versation verging on the confidential. 
She vibrated between the emotional ex- 
tremes of a monotonous but well cared 
for invalid life. 

Now the face upon the pillow—it was 
an attractive face, not marred by any of 
the corrosive disorders—flung itself over 
suddenly, and a pair of delicately rounded 
arms rose out of lace elbow-sleeves and 
shot straight into the air with a gesture 
which Miss Peck knew well. 

“Ts the door open i” 

“ Ves.” 

“Ts the hall door open?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Are all the doors open so we could 
hear the telephone es 

“ Every one.” 

“So T could hear it - 

“T don’t see how you could help it.” 

“You are sure there has not been 
any message ?” 

“ Perfectly sure.” 

“Would you mind going down and 
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asking the Central if we have missed 
any eall?” 


“I will go as soon as I have attended 
to a few things.” 

“ Would you mind going now?” 

“T suppose not.—-No, I will go.” 

“There wasn’t any message, was 
there ?” 

‘Not any.” 

“Do you think it’s too late for any, 
to-night ?” 

“le never calls up after ten o'clock. 
IIe don’t want to spoil your night.” 

“He is very thoughtful of me,” said 
Mrs. Glessner. 

T he nurse made no reply. 

The patient watched her with a furtive 
interest. Miss Peck was a small person. 
She had a profile like a squirrel’s; her 
mouth was kind and weak; her eyes were 
bright and experienced. She had the shrill 
American voice; it filled the ear and 
brain. Miss Peck’s had become the chief 
society of a naturaily vivacious but sen- 
sitive, now too sensitive, woman. The 
fatal human repugnance to solitude fed, 
however sparingly, upon the nurse. The 
invalid had gone so far as to wish that 
she could love Miss Peck. 

Melicent Glessner had not yielded easily 
to her fate. In fighting phrase, she had 
“died hard.” Even yet she was not bed- 
ridden; not perhaps so much from force 
of heroism as from personal fastidious- 
ness. She was a vigorous hater (good 
lovers are apt to be), and had battled with 
her doom all the way down, abhorring the 
evidences of descent in the curving lines 
of strength. She loved health, youth, 
beauty, admiration, tenderness, love; she 
had known them all. . She liked action, 
eagerness, social attrition, the incidents 
of the hour; the natural human impulses 
were strong in her; she craved the wine 
of joy, and used to think’ that she was 
born to drink it. There was not a hypo- 
chondriae nerve in her; she had rung to 
the tuning-fork of hope as long as any 
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HIS SOUL 


string of her responded to the key. She 
was not particularly patient, and did her 
share of complaining, as any hearty, un 
disciplined creature will; but she was 
not ill-natured, nor sour in the flavor. 
She was not what we eall a religious 
woman, although she had been taught, 
when she was a child, to respect a type 
of faith which in maturity she had not 
cultivated. In a word, she was no saint; 
only a woman—a very woman—smitten 
by the sword of suffering which lays the 
soul and body low. She had been 
stabbed through and through, but she 
had not perished. For years she had 
cherished a pugnacious instinct of re 
covery. When the knowledge of the facts 
was made known to her, by one of the 
physicians who will not tell professional 
lies, she had fought fiercely with the 
truth, and then accepted it as she had 
defied it—altogether. At first she used 
to speak of it to her husband; it was not 
easy not to share such a great thing 
with some human creature who loved her; 
but she had long since given that up. 
It was her first lesson in the grammar 
of self-conquest, of which the well know 
so little and the sick must learn so much. 

“T see it now. It was a kind of rude- 
ness,” she said aloud to the only con- 
sciousness that she could address upon 
so intimate a topic. This, plainly, was 
not Miss Peck’s. Then what? Had the 
atmosphere intelligence? The rose tint on 
the four walls of her silent room—had it 
sentience? Did the stars hear, on winter 
nights when the shade was lifted for 
them to look eoldly through? Had the 
frosty moon a soul? Did the brutal wind 
experience sympathy? Could the picture 
of one’s dead mother smiling underneath 
the Leonardo’s Christ above the mirror 
answer when one cried out? By degrees, 
very quietly but very plainly, it had be- 
come apparent to the denied woman that 
something answered;—not always, not 
explicitly, but sometimes, and in some 
way. She had begun to be aware of a 
soft encroachment upon the reserve of 
her loneliness; a movement of spirit to- 
wards her own. She did not go so far as 
to call it an interchange of intelligence; 
she was chiefly conscious of it as a deli- 
eate blender of feeling blurring the out- 
lines of her solitude. 

This. in Harris Glessner’s necessary 
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and altogether pardonable absences from 
her, was mainly unrelieved. When he 
was at home he was attentive to his wife, 
whom he had rapturously loved, and whom 
he still cherished when he could. When 
he was serving his country at the capital 
his opportunities to make poor Mele’s 
lot easier to bear were, of course, limit 
ed by his civie obligations. Ile had ae 
cepted his nomination reluctantly; she 
had urged him, and he r physician had 
permitted him to do so. Mele was young, 
and might live for twenty years. Gless 
ner purposed to return to his law practice 
in a year or so, Meantime she could 
make a home with him in Washington 
for the winter. But she shook her head. 
“We tried that last year. How long 
did I stay? Six weeks? I can’t undergo 
another earthquake just now. I’m not 
quite so well able.” This was so ob 
viously true that the matter had dropped. 
“Try it,” she had said,—“try it for 
one session. If I find that I take it hard 
if I grow worse 
“Tf you grow worse, you sha’n’t have 
to take it at all,” he vowed, eagerly. He 
ran home as often as he could; usually 
every week, He wrote. Ile telephoned. 
Between committees he thought of her 
a good deal. But she—she thought of 
him all the time and in all the ways that 
a deprived and lonely and idle woman 
ean think of a well and overworked man 
That, in a sense, was the worst of it 
her terrible power of concentration upon 
the man whom she had happened to love 
and marry. This, if a fault, was a 
wholly feminine one, belonging to the 
class of wifely traits which might be 
supposed to appeal to a man, but seldom 
do. At the beginning of her illness she 
had followed her temperament, and had 
encroached upon his with the naiveté of 
one who is inexperienced in suffering. 
She had exacted and exhausted; she had 
claimed and accepted. She had fed upon 
his sympathy and had assumed his pres 
ence; she took his devotion—for he had 
given her no inconsiderable amount of it 
as a matter of course, and it was a long 
time before it occurred to her that a too 
dependent sick woman may bring a man 
more discipline than happiness. 
Melicent possessed one quality which, 
when the eternal two enter the caves of 
disillusion, is more valuable than beauty, 
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charm, or intellect: she had good sense. 
This enabled her, after a time, to readjust 
the attitude of Her 
life like whirring 
feverishly, now at a lower, now at a higher 
but 
getting anywhere; 


her expectations. 


was her electric fan 


pace, always fixed to its base; never 


always hearing its own 
whi h if 


outeries, by worried or wearied 


the listener. Sometimes, on a hot August 
night when the current was turned on at 
the power house afresh, at one o'clock in 
the morning, it would seem to her as if 


her soul must rush out on the gusts of 
the artificial wind and wander through 
freed, but 


for 


space, a disconnected, unap- 


peased identity, clamoring what it 
could 
but perhaps rebellious 
at the She felt a cu- 
rious kinship with the helpless thing. 
Now it was February, and the heavy 
fan shelf on 
the other Melicent 


not have, obedient as machinery, 


who knew ?—as 


secret of its heing. 


stood silent upon its firm 
the bed. 
glanced at it compassionately. 


= You 


thought. 


side of 


cannot even complain,” she 

She had experienced several years of 
captivity before it came to her knowledge 
that 
At first 
life. 


manded 


eseape from her fate was possible. 
all her thoughts swung towards 
She fact, com- 


she pushed her way 


expected in she 
recovery ; 
towards all the remedial doors, and when 
she found one locked, clamored at-another. 
Her mind dwelt upon health, on healing, 
the 
and 


on salvation. Afterwards, as long 


disabled do, hated 


ihat which she had so passionately and 


she rebounded, 
She weighed her lot and 
healthy 


person is 


vainly sought. 
with a 
well 
enough to understand. 
She 


flung it from her con- 


tempt which no sound 
she wished 
this 
conviction, and when she learned at last 
that preference might be gratified 
at any unknown time she was surprised 
to find that the news gave her so little 
pleasure. That it should be in the na- 
ture of her malady to bring the clock- 
work of life to a 
warning seemed, somehow, bad manners. 
A sheriff or an executioner had 

Death, it appeared, felt un- 
obligations to any. One 
might live ten years, or as many minutes; 


What of it? 


that 
was quite sincere in 


began to believe 


to die. She 


her 


sharp stop without 


more 
courtesy. 


der no show 


five vears, or five seconds. 
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Now that her heart’s desire had become 
practicable, what was there so tragic in 
the fact? She perplexed to find 
that her instinct leaped against her con- 
viction in the direction of life. Life! 

Mere life plain, commonplace 
life that which it had been so easy 
to condemn and habitual to hate! Life 
... hard life, denied, disabled, forbidden 
of hope, and captive to that 
which only the long afticted 
tinguish from despair . . 
torn by the beasts of 


was 


dejection 
dis- 
. eruel life. . 

suffering, refused 
. just life! 
the 
natural 


ean 


the angels of healing. . 

She before win- 
dows of The 
of her and them. 
After all, in face of everything, did she 


crave the despised 


stood astonished 


revelation. vigor 


soul arose opened 
and 
that she had trampled? 
to live? 

She 


thing 
want 


rejected 
Did 


she 


had never been what we eall a 
morbid person, and it was a curious fact 
that her chief danger of becoming such 
arrived by the of her healthiest 
impulse. In the very splendid sanity of 
revolt death she began to 
experience such a fear of it as she had 
never known or imagined. 


way 


her against 


It was much to the incident 
of dying that she objected—this had for 
a long time presented itself to her rather 
as a circumstance —but 
to the prospective abruptness of the cir- 
She had dreamed of death 
friend, or even a lover. Now she 
was face to face with a highwayman or 


not so 


than an event 


cumstance. 


as a 


Ilad she coughed or ached her 
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life away, decently and in order, by a 


conventional she that 
should release 
which now began to assume all the hues 
and contours of alarm. 

Melicent was by nature sincere, and she 
acknowledged to herself that the ambush 
of death occupied the foreground of her 
thoughts, but no method of avoiding the 
fact occurred to her. 

None at least 
any philosophy of life that she 
known—or Harris Glessner, either, 
that matter. They had both been people 
of the world—the live, visible world, 
throbbing with pleasures and ambitions, 
silken with luxuries, clamorous of joy, 
with self, the well (until 
had been smitten), is to 


process, Was sure 


she have welcomed a 


occurred to her by 
had 


for 


ve wal 
she 


world 
and this 
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y the prem word of it. They had 
een the children of good fortune, 
pampered and arrogant of personal and 
mutual happiness. 

Now it seemed there were other 
worlds. Pain, denial, desolation, despair 

these strange planets, which had ap 
peared upon her unprepared astronomy 
in their order, preceded the gentle move- 
ment into its appointed place of that 
other which is called the world of the 
iuseen. Persons who lack certain of the 
finer forms of development do not use 
the adjectives defining them: and she, 
who had no religious life, did not use 
its terms. She did not say to herself 
that the star which was slowly revolving 
into the map af her sad skies was the 
vorld of spiritual things. She did not 
eall it so, because she did not know 
enough to name it. Rather she felt it 

be so before she knew it. For a 
time she rested mistily in her feeling, 
as creation rests in nebulosity before 
torm occurs, When does it occur? Did 
chaos recognize the moment when con- 
struction stood apparent ¢ Who, though 
he watch the night out, can capture 
the instant of dawn? Who sees when 
the breathing, blushing torch of perfume 
and of color ceases to be a bud and is 
a rose ¢ 
There came at last an hour when 
Velicent yu reeived that her -rose was 
afire, her dawn abloom, her chaotic 
world an ordered cosmos, swinging out of 
haunted darkness into solemn light. 

It was a snowy night, and the wind 
was wild. The knuckles of the storm 
knocked upon the windows eagerly, as 
if an organism without called upon that 
within. Melicent had been less strong 
than usual, and breathed with difficulty. 
She had been thinking all day about her 
husband—God knew why—uneasily. All 
her thoughts and feeling returned upen 
herself, baffled and beaten, like homing 
pigeons that could not be induced to fly 
unless they were carried to a distance 
by force. 

It was never possible afterwards for 
her to explain the manner of her soul 


when it beeame suddenly but very quiet- 
ly apparent to her that it communicated 
with Soul beyond itself. Out of the 
storm, cleaving the dark, the wings of 
intelligence, emotion, power, replied to 


her; and she perceived for the first time 
in her own consciousness that there was 
such a fact as human prayer. 

She struggled against her pillows 
and sat erect, stretching out her beau- 
tiful arms. 

“God!” she cried. “Great God!” 

She sank back, panting. Her ig 
norance of the world of spirit—its super- 
nal heights, its sacred depths — over- 
whelmed her with a sudden shame. 

“TI do not know the language,” she 
said. “I am an uneducated person.” 

She got up and groped to the window, 
trying to fling it wide; but the sleet 
had frozen, and she could not stir the 
sash. She dropped upon the cushioned 
seat below and laid her face upon the 
sill. The room seemed as small as 
asphyxiation. Only the night, the storm, 
the skies, immensity, were large enough 
to hold the mighty impulse which en- 
veloped her. 

“Thou Unseen!” she said aloud, “I 
am a prisoner of the body. I cannot 
break my bars. My fetters are sore upon 
me. I suffer more than anybody knows 

it is making a coward of me. I 
bear it very badly. I am not brave. 
I am worn out. I hate my life—oh, I 
loathe my life—and yet I have this in- 
consistency ... 1 cannot understand it 
in myself ... I am afraid to die. Is 
that not contemptible? Nobody under- 
stands it . .. no well person... how 
conld they? No, nor any of the people 
who die slowly .. . in their beds, persons 
they love holding their hands, because 
you know when it will be. But not to 
know... never to know... any minute 
—and every little thing that happens 
lessening the chances . . . and not to be 
a religious person, either. I used to have 
such a happy life. I was well, and the 
world was gay, like tulips in the grass. 
I went to dinners, I loved my husband, 
I enjoyed myself. I did not expect to 
be like this . . . not to suffer this way... 
not to be crushed out as you’d step on a 
crawling creature just the motion 
of some awful Foot .. .” 

She sank from the cushion to the 
floor and reached for her bell, but with- 
drew her shaking hand. 

“T won't.” she thought. “I will not 
have Sarah Peck around . . . not just 
now... not if I do die!” 
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Her emotion and her will duelled to 
gether, and for the first time the agita 
tion which had almost overpowered her 
went down before the stronger force. 
She lay where she was till she could 
crawl; and then, crawling, reached her 
bed. That first acute, cohe rent prayer 
went nigh to being her last. 

“Tt is plain,” she said, “ I cannot even 
pray like other people. . « » One must 
and then | do 
not say things in the proper way.” 


have more strength 


With her indomitable good sense she 
added, 

ae | person cannot be expected to kill 
herself praying.” 

Now, while she lay there, smiling 
whimsiecally. for she had the saving 
quality of humor when suffering gave 
it half a chance, there came to her some 
thing which she had not recalled for 
who knew how long’ It took the form 
of a sensation, as the acutest memory 
often will, and she leaned against a 
substance soft and warm. She _ per 
ceived suddenly that it was her mother’s 
knee, Above her a still face brooded 
and melted; it had the unfathomable 
tenderness that only mothers’ faces are 
deep enough to know. She was a little 
girl, and she said her prayers as she had 
been taught, before she went to bed. 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep . 


Melicent smiled. Too weak for emo 
tion—even for the sacred emotion that 
forced to the 

feeling by 


may save one’s soul alive, 
parsimonious economy of 
which the sick are bound, she turned 
upon her tumbled pillow and her lips 
moved. 

“Won't this do?” they said. 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 

Miss Peck came running up. 

“Tle is at the wire,” she cried. “ He 
ealled for you. He said not to disturb 
you, unless- Good Lord! I should say 
so! Put your two feet back upon that 
bed!—-No. Not a livin’ step, on my 
diploma! Here. Tl open the window 
for you. Can you hold on a minute 
till I ring him off?’ 

The nurse bent to the broken whispers 
that struggled from the pillow. “ My 
dear love to him—and I have something 
to say to him I will write. Miss 
Vor. CXVII.—No 1700—63 
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Peck? Miss Peck! je sure and thank 
Mr. Glessner for taking the trouble to 
call me up to-night. If | had been a 
little stronger—” 

But Miss Peck, at the 


wire, was wrestling with the powers and 


long-distance 


principalities of the storm 
“Tt cut us off,” she said, discontented 


ly, when she hurried back 


Drama, like the kingdom of heaven, 
is within, not without. 

It is the human spirit rather than the 
human ineident that stands for energy 
and the thrill of life. It would not be 
easy to explain to the lover of a cheap 
stage or of a decadent novel the intensity 
of thought and feeling which now ae- 
celerated the existence of this invalid 
woman. She came into the spiritual 
inheritance with a quiet excitement 
which the passing of many days did not 
wear down. Your enthusiasm or mine 
may rush like a toreador into the arena 
of a startling world. Tlers fed upon the 
reality and the history of a prayer. 

She wrote her husband when she had 
thought it well over, and tried to ex- 
plain to him something of the novelty 
of that which had befallen her. She 
was surprised that she found this so 
hard to do, chiefly for lack of a common 
vocabulary; for she perceived from her 
own experience that he would not read 
ily know what ehe was talking about. 
She did not see her way to make the sub 
ject interesting to him, and Melicent 
was not stupid. She never wrote him a 
dull letter. Now she observed that she 
must use a foreign tongue to her politi 
He had 
planned to come home for a Sunday, 
but the bill before the Ways and Means, 
then oceupying the attention of the 


cian. Nevertheless, she wrote. 


country, needed him. He was detained, 
and regretfully telephoned to say so. 
She had not seen him for nearly three 
weeks: this was the longest separation 
of their lives. Glessner had not yet al- 
lowed his career to remove his wife 
from the foreground to the perspective 
of life. 

Meanwhile she continued to pray as 
she continued to breathe. That outgoing 
of the spirit to the “not herself” which 
existed beyond her personal lot had be- 
come to her a strange necessity, like a 
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narcotic to the sleepless; yet she exercised 
her newly discovered energy with a re- 
straint which would have commanded 
the respect of the coldest seoffer. Since 
that first rapturous break into the world 
of spiritual power she had never wasted 
her strength in superfluous emotion. 
Each night she quietly gathered up 
the burden of the day into the words 
her mother taught her, and she made no 
effort to think or feel beyond them. 
When laid her down to sleep 
she prayed the Lord her soul to keep, 
and that the end of the matter. 
It could not be said that her fear of 
death was extinguished, but that it was 
superseded by something which she felt 
more keenly: the conscious effort to. re- 
move it by a newly attained faculty. 
Miss Peck’s experienced eyes observed 
her patient with a studious perplexity. 
Sarah Peck perceived that she had to 
deal with something which not 
taught in the hospitals. She wondered 
if the omission were in the surgical line. 


she 


wes 


was 


“ Has the carrier come?” 

*“Yos.* 

“ And gone?” 

“Oh yes.” 

“ No letter to-day?’ 

“You had one yesterday.” 

“T know. I had reasons. . 
especial. Is the door open?” 

“Oh ves.” 

“ All the doors open between me and 
the telephone ?” 

“ Just as usual; every one.” 

“You are sure there hasn’t been any 
eall ?” 

“Oh yes—sure. It ain’t forty-eight 
hours since you had one. I never knew 
a man telephone his wife so much. It 
must cost a sight—all those long-distance 
tolls. Ain’t feeling quite so well, 
are you?” 

“T don’t know,” replied Mrs. Glessner. 
“T had not thought perhaps not. 
One has something else to think of than 
how one feels. Would you go and 
ask the Central—no, never mind. Miss 
Peck? I don’t want to hurt your feel- 
ings. But I think I should like to be 
alone for a little while.” 

“Here’s your bell,” said Sarah Peck, 
averting the profile of a grieved squirrel. 
She went away, but remained within 


. something 
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hearing of her patient, on the couch in 
the hall. 

Melicent lay still and looked about 
her room, as if the familiar details of it 
might reduce the force of some emotion 
whose current startled her. The pearl- 
white her table were fresh 
(Harris had ordered them to come every 
other day); the velvet below them, be- 
neath a mist of Mexican embroidery 
blurred into the rose tint of the walls; 
her magazines, with leaves uncut, dis- 
regarded her; her mother’s Bible which 
Miss Peck had hunted up for her lay 
on the foot of the lace-draped bed; her 
mother’s picture, with the Leonardo’s 
Christ above it, had the manner of observ- 
ing her. The large brass fan on its shelf 
stolidly but resentful, as if it 
would have crashed something to atoms 
if it could move; or perhaps it would 
have spun disdainfully and whirled into 
space, whence electric fires spring, and 
where they cannot be imprisoned to the 
whims of man. 

The night sultry as it was 
still; a warm fog was crawling from 
some unexplained, one was almost tempt- 
ed to say some unexperienced point of 
the compass, and the lungs of the air 
were paralyzed. 

Mrs. Glessner panted upon the bed, 
but she had the unconsciousness of her 
personal discomfort which mental exalta- 
tion may give to physical suffering. She 
was drawn into the upper ether of a 
strange and mighty moment through 
which she seemed to herself to be swept 
like an indirigible air-ship, moving at 
the will of winds upon whose nature 
or force she could not count. 

With motionless body, with closed eyes, 
she stirred and saw. A half a thousand 
miles away from her dim room, from her 
gray life, from Sarah Peck and the elec- 
tric fan, she moved about the throbbing 
city where she had not set her foot for 
now six years. Those few poignant 
weeks of last winter scarcely counted, 
except as one of the nightmares in the 
dream of her troubled life. 

Then, borne from her private car, by 
way of the easiest automobile in Wash- 
ington, to her rooms, she had remained 
there until the experiment, disastrous for 
the invalid, and hardly less so for the 
husband, ended in a demonstrated failure. 
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Without a protest from any source, she 
had been taken back to her New Eng- 
land country home. She had not left 
it since. 

Now, as she crossed the smooth pave- 
ment of the brilliant streets, curious old 
Bible words occurred to her: “I sought 
him whom my soul loveth . . . but I found 
him not. ... I said, ‘I will rise now... 
and seek him.’” She experienced no dif- 
ficulty in finding his apartment, to which 
she was drawn by hidden currents as 
unseen but as effective as the wires 
which interlaced and lighted the house. 
Should love be less ingenious than elec- 
tricity? She asked herself the question 
for the first time, smiling as she did so 
at the conceit. 

His doors opened to her without ring 
or knock, and she crossed the vestibule 
to his parlor. There was a portiére, of 
the sort common to hotel suites, a heavy, 
vulgar thing; it was of a dark color, 
maroon or Indian red. She stood half 
behind it, clinging to its plush folds, 
and—now for the first time conscious of 
fear lest she should be discovered, but 
made quickly aware that she was not— 
she gazed into the room. 

Three men sat at a walnut centre-table. 
The table was littered with papers and 
cigar ashes. The room was purple with 
smoke. Out of its spiral coils the figures 
and faces of the men evolved. One pre- 
sented an indifferent appearance — she 
could not have told herself anything about 
him except that his hair had once been 
red. The other was a heavy man with 
a furtive eye; his face was broad and 
blunt; his hands were more intelligent 
than the rest of his physique, and one 
of them played with a pencil. With the 
other he snapped the corners of envelopes 
sedulously, as if he were setting a paper 
trap. The third man was Harris Gless- 
ner. He was the only one of the three 
who was not smoking; he seemed to have 
laid aside his cigar to think better with- 
out it. 

Melicent made an instinctive movement 
to go in and speak to her husband; she 
longed to put a hand upon his shoulder, 
an arm about his neck, but found that 
this was impossible; advance she could 
not, for whatever reason; but stood sway- 
ing, checked and forbidden, clinging to 
the portiére. She knew little of politics 
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(she had sometimes asked him to explain 
that mystery, but Harris had replied that 
he did not like to talk shop with her), 
and she knew less of law; but she made 
out soon enough to understand that 
which smote her sick and still. He who 
sat making paper traps was proposing to 
Harris a monstrous thing: he was offer- 
ing her husband—her husband—an op- 
portunity of the questionable sort that ap- 
proaches a man in a man’s world; it had 
to do, she perceived, with his vote, or 
with his influence, with one of the sacred 
charges which the people confide to the 
brains and principles that they choose 
to represent them. 

She was shocked to perceive that her 
husband did not receive the proposition 
as the insult that it was. Inscrutably 
silent, he sat with level eyes that searce- 
ly saw the man who played with the 
envelopes. Glessner’s cigar gleamed be- 
tween his fingers; the strong lines about 
his mouth seemed to weaken as_ she 
watched; he was sunken in a pit of 
speculation or indecision. 

The man who was talking snatched up 
a fresh envelope and twisted it into a 
curious form like that of the old-fashioned 
fly-traps which our mothers used to make, 
and suddenly tossed it aside. The en- 
velope unfolded slowly from its un- 
natural shape, and revealed itself to the 
wife’s eyes quite plainly; it was one that 
had been addressed in her husband’s hand- 
writing—and it was addressed to herself. 
As it was slipping over into the waste- 
basket, Harris put out his clean, white 
hand and reclaimed it; he put it in 
his pocket—gently, she thought; but still 
he did not speak. His silence distressed 
her; it seemed to her to imply a moral 
vacillation of which in her clinical world 
she had never dreamed that he could be 
capable, and she cried out: 

“Harris! Harris! Dear Harris 
three times to him, piteously. 

The ery caught her back again to her 
own room, to her own bed. There she 
lay, agitated beyond any agitation that 
she had ever known. Her quivering lips 
stirred. Self went out of her like a 
burden thrown a thousand miles down to 
lighten and quiclzen flight. She could 
no more have asked any personal comfort 
of the Almighty Heart than she could 
have sprung into a life-boat and left Har- 
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ris on deck of a drowning ship. All her 
being leaped to the side of his, and stood 
as if it would protect him, or perish 
with him. 

But Melicent was now very tired and 
weak; she found it impossible to exercise 
her newly discovered spiritual faculties; 
these evaded her, as the spiritual will, 
from sheer physical inadequacy; she 
could not pray; sh? could not pray for 


her husband in an’ manner adjusted to 


the emergency in which, whether rightly 
or wrongly, she felt him to be. No words 
worthy of his need or her distress sub- 
jected themselves to her will. In utter 
weariness and discouragement she crept 
into those her mother taught her, as she 
had erept upon her mother’s lap. Some- 
thing other than her will wrought upon 
the prayer of her childhood this sig- 
nificant and beautiful revision: 

“Now I lay me down to sleep, 

I pray the Lord his soul to keep.” 

She slept little and brokenly, but to- 
wards morning floated into uneasy rest. 
The winter dawn was later than usual, 
for the fog was still solid, and rose like 
a wall hetween the windows and the 
world. Melicent’s consciousness began 
where it left off in the night, and she 
found herself repeating words that grew 
from those with which she prayed herself 
asleep as rhyme grows to mating rhyme: 

“Be near to bless him when I wake, 

I pray the Lord for his deaY sake.” 

Her mind was quite clear and strong, 
and moved without delirium or delusion 
in the direction whence her heart pro- 
pelled it. She thought of her husband— 
she thought of him without respite,—but 
all her vigor was now in her mind and 
heart. Her body had become suddenly 
and unaccountably weak. This fact she 
did not notice; or if she did, she gave no 
sign. She never permitted herself to be 
what is called “sick abed,” but lay upon 
the outside of it, beneath her rose-pink 
puff. Miss Peck observed her, not with- 
out anxiety. 

“T sent for the doctor,” she said. 
“Just our luck—he’s gone off; out of 
town somewhere. You'll have to let me 
call one the others.” 

But Mrs. Glessner shook her head. 
She was paying the least possible atten- 
tion to anything the nurse was saying, 
and this Miss Peck perceived. 


“?Tain’t a good day,” she suggested, 
consolingly. “ You might as well be a 
mouse in a glass bell. There ain’t any 
air to breathe. There! I believe I'll 
turn your fan on.” 

The patient did not answer, and Miss 
Peck switched the fan first to its gentlest, 
then to its fiercest speed. The room was 
gray, although the shades were flung to 
the top: the fog pressed up against the 
windows like the depths of a motionless 
sea which had arisen silently in the night 
and engulfed the house. The two women 
looked into it and up through it like 
divers from some unfathomable sub- 
marine depth. Miss Peck went to the 
window, and returned uneasily to the 
bed. The hand which crept to the pa- 
tient’s pulse was pushed away, not with- 
out some vigor. 

“T don’t want to be bothered about my 
pulse,” said Mrs. Glessner; “ I have things 
to think of.” She lay staring steadily 
into the fog. 

The fan was whirling wildly, fixed to 
its base, unable to escape. Melicent felt 
as if it were trying to whirl off into space, 
and that it would drag her with it if 
it eould. The sound of it was half 
articulate, wholly uncanny, and _ filled 
the world. 

Miss Peck stepped softly out into the 
hall, but a voice from the bed detained her. 

“Miss Peck, you will not telephone— 
not yet. Wait a while. I am not as sick 
as you think. I don’t wish Mr. Glessner 
disturbed—not yet.” 

“Very well,” said Miss Peck, sooth- 
ingly. “I s’pose you'll let me go down 
and heat your beef tea, won’t you? 
There’s no objection to that, is there? 
I am going, anyhow.” 

She slid down-stairs and went to the 
telephone as straight as she could go. 
She had taken the precaution to shut 
the doors. 

Sarah Peck sat at the telephone with 
an inspired obstinacy upon her face. 
The squirrel in her profile seemed to come 
out and eraeck a hard. nut. She was an 
experienced telephoner, and the wire 
sarried her piercing American voice very 
distinctly through the windless, resonant 
fog. “There!” she said, when, after the 
necessary delay of the long-distance mes- 
sage, she hung up the receiver, “ I’m not 
going to be ordered around by any patient. 
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She ain’t fit to judge, God help her.— 
I don’t s’pose God has much to do with 
it,” she added, with the natural mate- 
rialism of her profession. “ It’s husbands 
are the Almighty, most cases, as far as 
] can see.” 

Sarah Peck came back with her beef tea. 
said Mrs. 
well as if I 


“You've been telephoning,” 
“TI know it as 
had heard you.” 

“Well, yes,” said Sarah Peck, “I did. 
I telephoned to my gentleman friend. I 
had something important to say to him, 
and I thought you wouldn’t mind.” 

“T didn’t know you had a gentleman 
friend,” observed the patient, with a spark 
of feminine wickedness. “He never 
came here to see you, did he?” 

“T don’t allow him to come when I am 
returned Miss Peck, primly. 

The fog, as it thickened, changed its 
nature, as fogs do; the wall had toppled 
into the ocean; the sea crinkled into a 
sponge—a huge, unwieldy, pitiless sponge, 
held at the face and pressed down hard. 
Melicent found herself putting out her 
hands and trying to push it away. As 
the day crawled on, and Mrs. Glessner’s 
condition did not Miss Peck 
took this nut, too, into her own teeth 
and cracked it. She sent for the foreign 
doctor, who left drugs which the patient 
refused, and went away. After his visit, 
Miss Peck applied herself to the long- 
distance wire again, but failed to con- 
nect her number with that of anybody’s 
gentleman friend, and returned to her 
post up-stairs. The patient slept, or seem- 
ed to sleep, and the rage of the electric 
fan filled the room. 

Now, in truth Melicent was not sleep- 
ing; she was feeling; she might have said 
that she was praying, except that, as we 
have noticed, she was still unused to the 
terminology, and the religious phrase did 
not readily oceur to her. All day her 
emotion outran her strength, but all day 
it ran the old, beautiful, self-effacing 
road of a wife’s love. She seemed to have 
lost the oeeult power, or the telepathic 
gift—eall it what you will—of the pre- 
vious evening, and no longer with mind 
or eye could she follow the image of her 
husband. Nothing was left her; by no 
way could she project herself towards 
him, except in the simple words which 
had got possession of her. She rang the 


Glessner. 
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changes upon them in the fluctuations of 
her strength. Whether she had enough 
of it left to take her through the day 
or the night was a matter which had 
ceased to occupy her thoughts. She did 
not concern herself whether she should live 
or die; she concerned herself with him. 


“*T pray the Lord for his dear sake 
“For his dear sake— 
“*T pray the Lord his soul to keep.’ ” 


It might be said that her being had 
now no articulation beyond these gentle 
outeries. As the night drew on, Miss 
Peck noticed that her lips moved, and 
stooped to catch some wish or sign of 
suffering from her. The nurse was em- 
barrassed to find that the patient was 
praying. The staff had not taught the 
training-school what to do for such a 
symptom. Sarah Peck wished that she 
could have recorded on her chart the 
fluctuations of a condition which made a 
patient look like that; but she missed 
them, obviously. She felt that this was 
the fault of the electric fan, which raved 
like thwarted love or an eseaping soul 
about the room. All night the fan dis- 
turbed itself—now madly, now patiently 
—but all night it had the energy of a 
purpose, as if it would achieve God 
knew what, or perish He knew how. 
Melicent heard it plainly, and it did not 
seem to trouble her. She felt herself 
whirling on with it, spinning into spaces 
unseen, acquiring powers unknown, grow- 
ing one with the mysterious forces of 
nature, which went upon their awful er- 
rands, and returned when these were done. 
She felt as solitary as if she had been 
cast out into ether, the only thing that had 
no orbit, and so went seeking one with 
all its being. Now the fan itself seemed 
to have taken the words from her too 
weak lips, and to repeat them in the 
strange, half-querulous tones of the ever- 
living and all-demanding elements: 

“T pray the Lord... 

I pray the Lord his soul to keep.” 

In the morning she was no better; per- 
haps, as she tried to assure Miss Peck, 
no worse. She experienced unusual need 
of sleep, and drifted into it again, almost 
as soon as she awoke. 

The day was vivid when she turned 
upon her pillow and fully found herself. 
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For once she had not been able to get into 
her pretty gowns and play that she was 
not sick abed, but lay still beneath the 
rose puff in her white nightdress with 
its lace elbow sleeves, her long hair 
braided in two bright braids, and her 
sweet, gray profile set towards the window. 

There was no fog. Walls and seas and 
smothering sponges had melted and were 
not. The sun was shining joyously. <A 
dart of it had stabbed through the lace 
curtain and reached the wall above the 
mirror, where it seemed to pierce like a 
golden nail and support the pictures of 
her mother and the great Christ: these 
regarded her smiling, she thought. 

It did not occur to her for a few mo- 
ments that some one was holding her 
hand. Plainly it could not be Sarah 
Peck, and she had not thought of herself 
as sick enough for the doctor to do that. 
She turned and took a leisurely look, and 
across the lenses of her eyes there passed 
the image of her husband sitting still and 
pale beside the bed. 

“T am having that strange experience 
again,” she thought. “ It is not Harris; it 
is the vision of Harris. It will pass—as 
the other passed. I will hold it as long as 
I can. ... Dear Harris!” she said aloud. 

But then she perceived that it was not 
his vision; it was not the wraith of his 
body, nor of her own, that met in that 
long, warm, silent hand-clasp, too in- 
timate at first to be broken by any words. 
She saw that he was trying not to startle 
her, as he had been cautioned, so she 
spoke before he dared to, quite as if he 
had been there every day. 

“Why, dear,” she said, “good morn- 
ing!” 

She was surprised to find that he could 
not answer. The emotion in his face did 
not arouse her own, because she was too 
weak to feel any. But it drew them 
together by quiet, invisible currents. 
He stooped, and their lips found each 
other. She did not feel able to lift her- 
self from the pillow, but lay observing 
him gently: his strong head, sparsely 
dashed with gray, his experienced, kind, 
gray eyes alert and worldly, but lumi- 
nous with the consciousness of her. The 
lines about his mouth were all strong 
now; it shut with a tender resolution. 

She had half forgotten how massive 
his shoulders were, He had the firm at- 
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titudes of the successful man. One of 
his white, authoritative hands sank into 
the down of the rose-pink silk above her 
body as if to make sure that he had not 
lost her. The other held her own cold 
fingers. These were growing slowly 
warm within his vital grasp. 

Miss Peck appeared in the doorway 
with warning eyes, and went away. 

“Mele,” said Glessner, “ we must not 
talk—not yet.” 

“Tlow long are you going to stay?” 
asked Melicent. 

“Oh, any length of times Until you 
get well.” 

“Isn’t that rather a large proposition ?” 

“T don’t care how large. Why didn’t 
you send for me before ?” 

“1 didn’t send for you at all. You 
see, I was so busy.” 


“ 


Busy ?”’ 
“ Busy thinking,” she said, dreamily. 
She reached for his free hand, and dis- 
engaging hers from the other, made him 
understand that he should place it on 
the pillow, so that she could turn her 
cheek upon it, and in that nest of love 
and warmth she rested with a divine con- 
tent. He sat beside her, searcely stirring. 

As the day deepened, she strengthened. 
Ife perceived that whatever her burden 
was it would now harm her less to share 
it than to wear it, and when he saw that 
she was determined to speak he did not 
gainsay her, but bent and _ listened; 
guardedly, she thought—not without the 
pickets in his handsome eyes. 

Her gaze traversed his familiar linea- 
ments; it was as if she sought a new road 
across the map of him. Suddenly her 
pathological existence seemed to her so 
small a matter beside his vigorous and 
powerful one that her courage fell, and 
what she had purposed to say failed her 
altogether; so she plunged into the last 
words she had meant to utter: 

“Tlarris, what did those two men want 
of you?” 

Glessner stared upon her. 

“Night before last—that foggy night. 
It was at your hotel. One of them had 
red hair. The other—I hate the other. 
They were trying to persuade you to 
something. It was something you thought 
you ought not to do.” 

“Do you often have bad dreams of 
this sort, Mele?” asked Glessner, in the 
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But Mele 


disregarded him without the tolerance of 


soothing tones of an alienist. 


a smile. 


“Ought you to have done it?’ she 


persisted. 
The the 


retreated; they were replaced by a species 


guards in politici in’s eves 
of sum rstitious discomfort. 

Probably 
hair, 
He 


staring. 


“if one 
hate the 
off, but 
her fee 


not,” he parleyed, 


had red and since 
other 
still sat 
ble breath. 

“Tid vou do it?” she demanded. 

“Tf you could possibly explain your 
self—” he Then 
veered abruptly, and he seemed to weigh 


she had 


She followed this change of posture as 


you 
tried to laugh it 
Mele caught 


urged. his manner 


and measure what been saying. 
juickly as it occurred. 

“ The 
at your table,” she suggested, in a mat- 
fact 
‘She 


made fly-traps out of envelopes 
ter of tone. 

thought 
He 


has been delirious,” 
But he did 


sat beside her, staring still. 


Glessner. not say so. 
only 
“ Did you do it?” she repeated. 
‘No, thank God!” said Glessner, in a 


“ No 


reiterated 


and I never will!” 


Mele, 


never will. 


ringing voice. 
“ No.” 
‘Of course 
*t. could you 4”? 
“Oh, look 


man, “I won’t 


comfortably. 
you You could 
Congress- 


the 
I don’t deserve 


here!” eried 
take what 
How does a man know 


He is the 


equivalent of his temptation, or he is not. 


not from you. 


what he could or couldn’t do? 
Llow is he to know whether he is, or isn’t, 
till the thing gets 
fellow 


rotten 


a mathematical form ? 


Suppose a finds a weak spot in 


himself—a one, if you say so 
pretty late in life, when he had thought 
like that! And then, just 
he thinks—he thought 
Mele, Mele! I thought of you.” 

oa nodded Mele. “The en 
velope was addressed to me. You took 
It reminded you.” 

But Glessner did not seem to hear her; 
he hurried, trembling, along. 

“ Anyhow, I didn’t, 


And here you are 


he was safe 


like that! too, 


know,” 


it away from him. 


and here | 
alive. 
you again!” 
“Oh will,” smiled 
“What would your constituents say?” 
“Tang my contituents!” 
“ Poor things!” 
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Mele. 


said Mele, mischievous- 
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ly. “ They didn’t mean any harm—when 
they elected you.” 

But he could not smile, and did not try 
“T’ll be goed to you,” he gulped. 
‘You always hare been good to me!” 


Mele. “You are the kindest 
ever And _ thoughtful 


protested 
man | knew. 
look at those roses!” 

She pointed a frail finger at 


buds. He the 


his lips, and then her hand, her wrist, 


the pear! 
white caught finger to 
her arm. 

“7a of it 
lll come back to law 


“What 


inquired 


get out as soon as I ean 
and you.” 
the 


will 


become o ( 


“ What 


will 

Mele. 

your career ¢” 
“ Tang 


politician, 


country 
become ot 
career !” the 


ny exploded 


“Dear.” said Mele, ruefully, “ I’ve 
been such a drag on you, shut in here 

never able to do things for 
Not 


stay in Washington the way other women 


always ailing 
you like other men’s wives. even to 
do, never to order your house, can’t enter 


friends shrivelling her 
Peck 
to ask the Lord for your dear sake 

“ Mele,” the 
undertone, “if women only knew! 
they don’t, the best of them. 


a well, surface-loving woman in the 


tain your just 


with Sarah and an electrie fan 

Congressman, in an 
But 
Th re isn’t 
land 
who could have done the kind of thing 
You 
patient, sensitive, thinking, feeling crea- 
ture ! 
lately? You never wrote any like them 
before. I pretend | 
them, but from them 
tween me and the bill. 1 
one that when—but never 
that any more. Why, Mele, what is 
Washington? What is political society? 
A house of cards, Blaine called it. Sup 


for me you have, you brave girl! 
. What has got into your letters 
understood 


was answering 


won't 
sentences got 


night mind 


pose you could have been there, playing 
Do 
well, I don’t, that’s all. 
You haven’t the least idea what character 


the old stupid game? you believ: 


you eould have 
does for a fellow; then there’s the way of 
There’s an lot of 
ways, and yours, Mele, Oh, 
you shall get well!” he cried, boyishly. “1 
will make you so happy you will have to get 
Mele, Mele, Mele!” he entreated her. 

Mele lifted a shining, inscrutable smile. 
She put up her hand to his cheek. 


loving him. assorted 
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well. 
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The Mother of the American Athens 


BY W. D. 


T was fit that on our way to’ Boston 
| we should pause in passing through 

Cambridge. That was quite as we 
should have done at home, and I can only 
wish now that we had paused longer, 
though every moment that kept us from 
Boston, if it had been anywhere but in 
England, would have been a loss. There, 
it was all gain, and all joy, the gay 
September 24th that we went this divine 
journey. My companion was that com- 
panionable archeologist who had guided 
my steps in search of the American 
origins in London, and who was now to 
help me follow the Pilgrim Fathers over 
the ground where they sojourned when 
they were only the Pilgrim Sons. At 
divers places on the way, after we left 
London, he pointed out some scene as- 
sociated with American saints or heroes. 
We traversed the region that George 
William Curtis’s people came from, hard 
by Roxburgh, and Eliot’s, the Apostle to 
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the Indians; again we skirted the Ralph 
Waldo Emerson country, with its big 
market town of Bishop’s Stortford; and 
heyond Ely, where we stopped for the 
Cathedral and a luncheon, not unworthy 
of it, at the station, he startled me from 
a pleasant drowse I had fallen into in 
our railway carriage, with the ery: 
“There! That is where Captain John 
Smith was born.” “Where? Where?” 
I implored too late, looking round the 
compartment everywhere. “ Back where 
those chickens were.” 

That was the nearest I came to seeing 
one of the most famous Virginian ori- 
gins. But you cannot see everything in 
England; there are too many things; 
and if the truth must be known I eared 
more for the natural features than the 
historical facts of the landseape. The 
country was flat, and a raw green, as it 
should be in that raw air, under that dun 
sky, with sheep hardily biting the short 
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MOTHER OF 
tough pasturage under the imbrowning 
oaks and elms, and the olive-graying 
willows, beside the full, still streams 
scarce wetter than the ground they 
dreamed through. 

We did not reach Boston until six 
o'clock, when the day was already 
waning, and the Stump of St. Botolph’s 
Church stood dim against the sky. It 
was a long drive through the suburban 
streets from the station to the hotel, 
which we found full, and which with its 
crazy floors touched the fancy as full of 
something besides guests. But it was 
well for us 80, because across the market 
place, which forms the chief public square 
of Boston, was a far better hotel, where 
we were welcomed to the old-fashioned 
ideal of the English inn, such as I did 
not so nearly realize anywhere else. The 
ideal was a little impaired by the electric 
light in our bedrooms, but it was not a 
very brilliant electric light, and there 
was a damp cold in the corridors which 
allowed no doubt of its genuineness. In 
the dining-room, which was also the 
reading-room, there was an admirable 
image of a fire in the grate, and a pre 
vailing warmth and brightness which 
cheered the heart of exile. When we 
presently had dinner, specialized for us 
by certain differences from that of two 
other travellers, there seemed nothing 
more to ask, except the conversation of 
our companions, and this we duly had, 
quite as if we were four wayfarers met 
there in a book. One of these gentlemen 
proved a solicitor from Bath, and that 
made me feel more at home, knowing 
and loving Bath as I did. It did not 
matter that in trying for some mutual 
acquaintance there we failed; our good- 
will was everything; and the solicitor 
was intelligent and agreeable. The 
other gentleman, tall, dark, of urbane 
stateliness, was something more, in the 
touch of Oriental suavity which, more 
than his nose, betrayed him; and it ap- 
peared, in delightful suggestion of the 
old-time commercial intimacy of the 
Dutch and English coasts, that he was 
from Holland, and next morning at 
breakfast he developed a large valise, 
which I now think held samples. If he 
was a Dutch Jew, he was probably a 
Spanish Jew by descent, and what will 
the difficult reader have more, in the 
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materials for his romance? Did we 
gather about the grate after we had 
done dinner, and each tell the story of 
his life, or at least the most remarkable 
thing that had ever happened to him? 

I cannot say, but I remember that my 
friend and I, in my instant hunger for 
Boston, which was greater than my hun 
ger for dinner, set forth while the meal 
was preparing, and visited the Church of 
St. Botolph. To reach it we had to 
pass through the greater length of the 
market-place, one of the most picturesque 
in England, and the worthy ancestress 
of Faneuil Hall and Quiney market 
places, which are the most picturesque in 
America, At one side of its triangle is 
the birthplace and dwelling of Jean In 
gelow, and at the point nearest the church 
is the statue of Herbert Ingram, the less 
famous, but more locally recognized Bos 
tonian, who founded the [llustrated Lon- 
don News with the money he made by 
the invention and sale of Old Parr’s Pills. 
Ile was thrice sent to Parliament from 
his native town, and he related it to 
America, after two centuries, by drown 
ake Michigan. “R. N.,” the 
otherwise anonymous author of a very 
intelligent and agreeable “ Handbook of 
Boston,” relates that in his first canvass 


ing in 


for Parliament Ingram was opposed by 
a gentleman who, when he asked the 
voices of the voters, after the old English 
fashion, was told by four of them in 
succession that they were promised “ to 
their cousin Ingram,” and who thereupon 
declared that if he had known Ingram 
“ was cousin to the whole town ” he would 
never have stood against him. Like the 
Bostonians of Massachusetts, the Bos 
tonians of Lineolnshire were in fact 
closely knit together by ties of kinship, 


owing, “ R. N.” believes, to the isolation 


of Boston before the draining of its 
fens, and not to their conviction that 
there were no outsiders worthy to mate 
with them. 

The house where the martyrologist 
John Fox first saw the light was replaced 
long ago by a famous old inn, pulled 
down in its turn; but the many and 
many Americans who visit Boston may 
still visit the house where Jean Ingelow 
was born. Whether they may see more 
than the outside of it I do not know 
from experiment or even inquiry. “R. 
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I missed most of the other memorable 
the that but I 
fleetingly some of beautiful 
the effigies 
of the dead lay in their niches, quietly, 


night, 
the 
is famous; 


things in church 
saw 


tombs for which it 


as if already tucked away for the night, 
in the secular sleep of the dust beneath 
The tombs were more famous than they, 
and more beautiful, if the faces of som 
were true likenesses, but after so many 
centuries one ought not to require even 
women to be pretty. 

We had not 
Boston yet, and after dinner we went a 
long walk up the Witham, from 
the parapet before the church, under 
which its deep tides are always washing 
to and fro. In the dimness, after we 
had got a little to the outskirts of the 
town, there seemed shipyards along the 


begun to have enough of 


away 


river’s course, but at one place there was 
a large building brilliantly lighted, which 
from certain effects at the windows we 
decided to be a printing-office on the 
seale of those in and near our own Bos- 
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tol What was our shame and grief the 
next morning to find it was a cigar fac 

rv. and to learn that cigar and ciga 
rette making was almost the chief indus 
try of the mother Boston. There are really 
two large tobacco factories there running 
overtime, and always advertising for 


more women and girls to do their work; 


nd in our Boston, not so long ago, smok 
ng in the street was forbidden! Such 
ire the ironies of life. 

What the shipyards had turned into by 
daylight, | do not now remember. The 
Witham had turned into a long, deep 
gash, cut down into the clay twenty feet 
from the level of the flood tides. We 
crossed on a penny ferry which the cur 
rent pushed over in the manner of the 
earliest ferries, near the tobacco factory, 
and came back into the heart of the 
town through streets of low stone houses, 
with few buildings of note to dignify 
their course. Small craft lay along the 
steep muddy shores, and at one place a 
little excursion steamer was waiting for 

ie tide to come in and float it for the 
fulfilment of its promise of sailing at 
ten o'clock. We idly longed to make its 
voyage with it, and if the chance were 
offering now, I certainly should not fore 
go it as I did then. But when you are 

a foreign place, no matter how much 
you have travelled and how well you 
know that it will not offer soon again, 
you reject he most smiling chance 
because you think you can take it 
any tir 

The morning was soft and warm, with 
a sun shining amiably on the rather 
commonplac old town. | had risen b 
times that I might go and get a Spanish 
melon for my breakfast, but at eight 
o’elock I found the fruiterer’s locked and 
barred against me. I lingered and hun- 
gered for the melons which I saw in his 
window, and then I tried other fruiter 
ers, but none of them were stirring yet. 
| reflected how different it would hav 
been in our own Boston; and if it had 
not been for the market people coming 
into the square and beginning to dress 
their stalls with vegetables, and fish, and 
native fruits, such as hard pears and 
knotty apples, I do not know how ill I 
might have come away thinking of that 
idle mother Boston. In other squares 
there were cattle for sale later, and fish, 
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but | eannot in even my present leniency 


claim that the markets were open at th 
hour which the genteeler commerce of 
the place found so indiscreet. They were 
irregular spaces of a form in keeping 
with the general shambling and shay 
less character of the town, which, one 
or all, | must own was not an impress 

e place. 

The best thing in it, and the thing 
vou are always coming back to, is th 
beautiful church, to which we paid a se« 
ond visit early in the forenoon. We 
found it where we left it the night be 
fore, lifting its tower from the brink of 
the Witham, and looking far out over 
the flat land to a sea no flatter. The land 
seems indeed, like so much English coast, 
merely the sea come ashore, and turned 
into fens for the greater convenience of 
the fishermen, whom, with the deeper 
sea sailors, we saw about the town, loung 
ing through the crooked streets, and 
hanging bare-armed upon the parapets of 
the bridges. Now we found the church 
had about its foot a population of Bos 
tonians for whom under their flat grave 
stones it had been chiming the quarters 
from its mellow-throated bells, while th 
Bostonians on our side had been hustling 
for liberty, and money, and culture, and 
all the good things of this world, and 
getting them in a measure that would 
astonish their namesakes. Within the 
church we saw again the beautiful tombs 
of the night before, and others like them, 
and again we saw the pulpit of Jean 
Cotton, which we could make out a little 
better than at first, because its garlands 
were a little more withered and shrunk 


en away. But better than either we 


realized the pe rfection of the church i 
terior as a whole, so ample, so simple, 
such 
eye-full. 

From other interests in St. Botolph’s 


comfortable and just sufficient 


you somehow. keep always, or finally, 
coming to the Stump, as the tower is 
called somewhat in the humor of our 
Boston. It is not so fair within as 
without; that could not be in the nature 
of things; and yet the interior of the 
tower has a claim upon the spectator’s 
wonder, if not his admiration, which, so 
far as I know, the interior of no other 
tower has. It is all treated as a loftier 
room of the church, and its ceiling, a 
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THE WORTHY ANCESTRESS 


hundred and fifty feet from the ground, 
is elaborately and allegorically groined. 
The work when the whole 
church about half a cen- 
tury ago, and has not the claim of medi- 
eval whim the fancy. Not so 
much pleasure as he might wish mingles 
with the marvel of the beholder, who 
carries a crick in the neck away from 
the sight, and yet once, but not more, 
in a way, it is worth while to have had 
the sight. Certainly this treatment of 
the tower is unique; there is nothing to 
compare with it in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, and cannot be even when the in- 


was done 


was restored 


upon 


terior of the Old South is groined. 
When we came out of the church, we 
found the weather itself as 
usual in England, raining with wind, 
then blowing without rain, and present- 
ly, but by no means decisively, sunning 
without either wind or rain. The con- 
ditions were favorable to a further ex- 
ploration of the town, which seemed to 


amusing 


have a passion for old cannon, and for 
sticking them about in all sorts of odd 
nooks and corners. We found one small- 
er piece over a gateway, which we were 
forbidden by a sign-board to enter on 
pain of prosecution for trespassing. 
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There was nothing else to prevent our 
entering, and we went in, to find 
selves in an alley with nothing but a 
Gypsy van in it. 
van! 


our- 


Nothing but a Gypsy 
As if that were not the potenti- 
ality of all manner of wild romance! 
Whether the alley belonged to Gypsies, 


or the Gypsies had trespassed by leaving 


their van in it, I shall now probably 
never know, but I commend the inquiry 
to any reader of mine whom these pages 
shall inspire to repeat our pilgrimage. 
There was no great token of genteel 
life in Boston, so far as we saw it, but 
perhaps we did not look in the right 
places. There were good shops, but not 
fine or large ones, and I am able to re- 
port of the intellectual status that there 
are three weekly newspapers, but no 
dailies, which could not be the ease in 
any American town of fourteen thousand 
people. Concerning society, I can only 
say that in our wanderings we came at 
one point on a vast, high-walled, iron- 
gated garden, which looked as if it might 
have society beyond it, but not being 
positively forbidden we did not penetrate 
it. We did indeed visit the ancient 
grammar-school, one of those foundations 
which in England were meant originally 










































THE 


for the poor deserving of scholarship, but 
which have nearly all lapsed to the more 
deserving rich, careful of the contami 
nation of the lower classes. Being out 
of term the school was closed to its pu 
pils, but we found a contractor there re 
moving the old stoves an putting in a 
ystem of hot-water heating, which he 
said was better fitted to resist the cold 
of the Boston winters. He was not a 
very conversable man, but so much we 
screwed out of him, with the added fact 
that the tuition of that school was no 
longer free. It came to some five guin 
eas a year, no great sum, but perhaps 
sufficient to keep the school, with the 
other influences, select enough for the 
patronage to which it had fallen. It was 
a pleasant place, with a playground be 
fore it, which in the course of genera 
tions there must have been a good deal 
of schoolboy fun got out of. 

There remained for us now only the 
Guildhall to visit, and we had left that 
to the last because if was the thing that 
had mostly brought us to Boston. It 
was the scene of the trial and imprison- 
ment of those poor people of the region 
roundabout who were trying to escape 
from their “ dread lord,” James the First, 
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and were arrested for this crime, and 
brought to answer for it before the mag 
istrates of the town. Their dread lord 
had then lately met some ministers of 
their faith at Hampton Court, and there 
browbeaten, if not beaten, them in ar 
gument, so that he was in no humor to 
let these people, who afterwards became 
the Pilgrim Fathers, get away to Hol 
land, where there was no dread lord, or 
at least none of King James’s thinking. 

jut no words ean be so good to tell 
of all this as the words of Governor 
Bradford in his “ Historie of Plymouth 
Plantation,” where he says that “ther 
was a large companie of them purposed 
to get passage at Boston in Lincoln-shire, 
and for that end had hired a shipe wholy 
to them selves, & made agreement with 
the maister to be ready at a certaine 
day, and take them and their goods in, 
at a conveniente place, wher they ac- 
cordingly would all attende in readines. 
So after long waiting, & large expences, 
though he kepte not day with them, yet 
he came at length & tooke them in, in 
the night. But when he had them & 
their goods abord, he betrayed them, 
haveing before hand complotted with the 
serchers & other officers so to doe; who 
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tooke them, and put them into open 
boats, & ther rifled and ransaked them, 
searching them to their shirts for money, 
yea even the women furder then became 
modestie; and then caried them back into 
the towne, & made them a spectakle & 
wonder to the multitude, which came 
flocking on all sides to behould them. Be- 
ing thus first, by the catchpoule officer, 
rifled, & stripte of their money, books, 
and much other goods, they were pre- 
sented to the magistrates, and messengers 
sente to informe the lords of the Coun- 
sell of them; and so they were comited 
to ward. Indeed the magistrats used 
them courteously, and shewed them what 
favour they could; but could not deliver 
them till order came from the Counsell- 
table. But the issue was that after a 
months imprisonmente, the greatest parte 
were dismiste, & sent to the places from 
whence they came; but 7. of the prin- 
cipall were still kept in prison, and bound 
over to the Assises.” 

My excellent “R. N.” of the “ Hand- 
book of Boston” is anxious to have his 
reader, as I in turn am anxious to have 
mine, distinguish between these future 
Pilgrim Fathers and the gentlemen and 
scholars who later founded Boston in 
Massachusetts Bay, and called its name 
after that of the town they had dwelt in 
or often visited before they left the 
handsome keeping of the gentler life of 
Lincolnshire. Such were Richard Bel- 
lingham, Edmund Quincy, Thomas Lev- 
erett, John Cotton, Samuel Whiting, and 
others, known to our colonial and na- 
tional history. Not even Bradford or 
Brewster, afterwards dignified figures in 
Plymouth colony, were of the humble 
band, men, women, and children, that the 
officers of Boston took from their vessel. 
“Pathetic but splendid figures,” my 
brave “R. N.” calls them, and he tells 
how after a month’s jail, they were “ sent 
home broken men, to endure the seoffs of 
their neighbors and the rigors of eccle- 
siastical discipline.” 

The dungeons which remain to witness 
of their hardships in Boston are of thick- 
walled, iron-grated stone, and the eap- 
tives were fed on bread and water with- 
in smell of the roasting and broiling of 
the Guildhall kitchens immediately be- 
side them. I will not conjecture with 
“R. N.” that they were put there “by 


a refinement of cruelty,” so that they 
might suffer the more in that vicinage. 
“The magistrates” who had “ used them 
courteously and showed them what fa- 
vour they could,” would not have willed 
that; but perhaps “the Counsell-table ” 
did; and it was certainly a hardship that 
the dungeons and the kitchens were so 
close together, as any man may see at 
this day. Neither the dungeons nor the 
kitchens are any longer used; the spits 
and grates are rusted where the fires 
blazed, and the cells where the Pilgrims 
suffered are now full of large earthen 
jars. For no other or better reason, the 
large open spaces of the basement out- 
side of them were seattered about with 
agricultural implements, ploughs, har- 
rows, and the like. It was the belief of my 
companion, founded on I know not what 
fact, that the hall in which the Pilgrims 
were tried, was a large upper chamber 
which we found occupied by a_ boys’ 
school, The door stood partly ajar, and 
we could see the master within walking 
up and down before some twenty boys, 
as if waiting for one of them to answer 
some question he had put them. Per 
haps it was a question of local history, 
for none of them seemed able to answer 
it; presently when a boy came out on 
some errand, and we stopped him, and 
asked him where it was the Pilgrims had 
been tried, he did not know, and ap- 
parently he had never heard of the Pil- 
grims. He was a very nice-looking boy, 
and otherwise not unintelligent; certain- 
ly he was well-mannered, as nice-looking 
English boys are apt to be with their 
elders; perhaps he had heard too much 
of the Pilgrims, and had purposely for- 
gotten them. This might very well have 
happened in a place like Boston where 
such hordes of Americans are coming 
every year, and asking so many hard 
questions concerning an incident of local 
history not wholly creditable to the place. 
He could justly have said that the same 
or worse might have happened to the 
Pilgrims anywhere else in England, un- 
der the dread lord there then was, and 
in fact something of the same hardship 
did befall them afterwards at the place 
a little northeast of Boston, which we 
were now to visit for their piteous sake. 

“The nexte spring after,” as Bradford 
continues the narrative of their sorrows, 
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‘ther was another attempte made by 
some of these & others, to get over at an 
other place. And so it fell out, that 
they light of a Dutchman at Hull, hav- 
ing a ship of his owne belonging to 
Zealand; they made agreemente with 
him, and acquainted him with their con- 
dition, hoping to find more faithfullnes 
in him, then in the former of their owne 
nation. He bad them not fear, for he 
would doe well enough. He was by ap- 
pointment to take them in _ betweene 
Grimsbe & Hull, where was a large com- 
one a good way distante from any towne. 
Now against the prefixed time, the wom- 
en & children, with the goods, were sent 
to the place in a small barke, which they 
had hired for that end; and the men 
were to meete them by land. But it so 
fell out, that they were ther a day be- 
fore the shipe came, and the sea being 
rough, and the women very sicke, pre- 
vailed with the seamen to put into a 
ereeke hardby, wher they lay on ground 
at lowwater. The nexte morning the 
shipe came, but they were fast, & could 
not stir till aboute noone. In the mean 
time, the shipe maister, perceiveing how 
Vor. CXVII—No 700 —65§ 
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the matter was, sente his boate to b 
getting the men abord whom he saw 
ready, walking aboute the shore. But 
after the first boat full was gott abord, 
& she was ready to goe for more, the Mr 
espied a greate company, both horse & 
toote, with bills, & gunes, & other weap- 
ons; for the countrie was raised to take 
them. The Dutch-man seeing this swore 
his countries oath, ‘ sacremente,’ and hav 
ing the wind faire, waiged his Aneor, 
hoysed sayles, & away. But the poore 
men which were gott abord, were in great 
distress for their wives and children, 
which they saw thus to be taken, and 
were left destitute of their helps; and 
them selves also, not having a cloath to 
shifte them with, more then they had 
on their baks, & some scarce a _ peney 
aboute them, all they had being abord the 
barke. It drew tears from their eyes, 
and any thing they had th vy would have 
given to have been a shore againe; but 
all in vaine, ther was no remedy, they 
must thus sadly part. The rest of the 
men there were in greatest dang r, made 
shift to escape away before the troops 
could surprise them: those only staying 
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that best might, to be assistante unto 
the women. But pitifull it was to see 
the heavie case of these poore women in 
this distress: what weeping & crying on 
every side, some for their husbands, that 
were carried away in the ship as is be- 


cult, for they aleged, as the trueth was, 
they had no homes to goe to, for they 
had either sould, or otherwise disposed of 
their houses & livings. To be shorte, 
after they had been thus turmoyled a 
good while, and conveyed from one con- 
stable to another, they were 
glad to be ridd of them in 














the end upon any termes 
a for all were wearied & tired 
vis with them. Though in the 
x mean time they (poore 


soules ) indured miseric 
enough; and thus in the 
end necessitie forste a way 
for them” 


” v oe 


If there is any more 
touching incident in the 
history of man’s inhuman- 
ity to man, I do not know 
it, or cannot now recall it; 


a 
mm? and it was to visit the 
as scene of it near “ Grimsbe,’ 
; or Great Grimsby, as it is 
now called, that we set out, 
after viewing their prison 
in Boston, over wide plains, 
with flights of windmills 
alighted on them every 
where. Here and_ there 
one seemed to have had its 
wings clipped, and we were 
told by a brighter young 
fellow than we often had 
for a travelling companion 
® that this was because steam 
we! had been put into it as a 





motive power more constant 














THe CELLS WHERE THE PILGRIMS SUFFERED 


fore related; others not knowing what 
should become of them, & their little 
ones; others again melted in teares, see- 
ing their poore little ones hanging aboute 
them, erying for feare, and quaking with 
ould. Being thus aprehanded, they hur- 
ried from one place to another, and from 
ene justice to another, till in the ende 
they knew not what to doe with them; 
for to imprison so many women & inno- 
cent children for no other cause (many 
of them) but that they must goe with 
their husbands, seemed to be unreason- 
able and all would crie out of them; and 
to send them home againe was as diffi- 


than wind, even on that 
wind-swept coast. There 
seems to have been nothing 
else, so far as my note-book 
witnesses, to take up our thoughts in the 
short run to Great Grimsby, and for all 
I know now I may have drowsed by many 
chicken-yards marking the birthplace of 
our discoverers and founders. We got to 
Great Grimsby in time for a very la- 
mentable lunch in a hostelry near the 
station, kept, I think, for such “ poort 
people” as the Pilgrims were, with 
stomachs not easily turned by smeary 
marble table-tops with a smeary maid 
having to take their orders, and her in- 
effective napkin in her hand. The hon 
esty as well as the poverty of the place 
was attested, when, returning to recover 
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THE MOTHER OF THE 


a forgotten umbrella, we were met at 
the door by this good girl, who had left 
her bar to fetch it in anticipation of 
all question. 

At Great Grimsby, it seemed, there 
was no vehicle but a very exceptional 
kind of eab,—looking like a herdic turn- 
ed wrongside fore, and unable to orient 
itself aright,—available for the long 
drive to that “large comone a good way 
distante from any towne,” which we were 
to make, if we wished to visit the scene 
of the Pilgrims’ sufferings in their sec 
ond attempt to escape from their dread 
lord. In this strange equipage, therefore, 
we set out, and nine long miles we drove 
through a country which seemed to rise 
with increasing surprise at us and our 
turnout on each inquiry we made for 
the way from chance passers. Just 
beyond the suburbs of the town we en 
tered the region of a vast, evil smell 
which we verified as that of the decaying 
fish spread upon the fields, for a fertilizer 
after they had missed their market in 
that great fishing centre. Otherwise the 
landscape was much the ordinary Eng- 
lish landscape of the flatter parts, but 
wilder and rougher than in the south 
or west, and constantly growing more so 
as we drove on and on. Our eabman kept 
a good courage, as long as the highway 
showed signs of much travel, but when it 
began to falter away into a country road, 
he must have lost faith in our sanity, 
though he kept an effect of the conven 
tional respect for his nominal betters 
which English cabmen never part with 
except in a dispute about fares and dis- 
tances. We staved him as well as we 
could with some grapes and pears, which 
we found we did not want after our 
lunch, and which we handed him up 
through his little trap-door, but a plain- 
tive quaver grew into his voice, and he let 
his horse lag in the misgiving which it 
probably shared with him. Nothing of 
signal interest occurred in our progress 
except at one point, near a Methodist 
chapel, where we caught sight of a gayly 
painted blue van, lettered over with many 
texts and mottoes, which my friend ex 
plained as one of the vans itinerantly 
used by extreme Protestants of the Anne 
Askew persuasion to prevent the spread 
of Romanism in England. 

The signs of travel had not only ceased, 
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but a little in front of us the way was 
barred by a gate, and beyond this gate 
there was nothing but a sort of savage 
pasture, with many red and brown cattle 
in it, gathered questioningly about the 
barrier, or lifting their heads indiiferent- 
ly from the grass. Just before we 
reached the gate we passed a peasant’s 
cottage, where he was sociably getting in 
his winter’s coal, and he and his wife 
and children, and the earter, all leaned 
upon whatever supports they found next 
them, and stared at the extraordinary 
apparition of two, I hope, personable 
strangers driving in a hansom of extreme 
tv into a cow pasture. But we were 
not going to give ourselves away to their 
too probable ignorance by asking if that 
were the place where the Pilgrims who 
founded New England were first stopped 
from going to Holland. 

My friend dismounted, and opened the 
gate, and we drove in among the cattle, 
and after they had satisfied a peaceful 
‘uriosity concerning us, they went about 
their business of eating grass, and we 
strayed over “the large comone,” and 
tried to imagine its looks nearly three 
hundred years before. They could not 
have been very different; the place eould 
hardly have been much wilder, and 
there was the “ecreeke hardby wher they 
lay,” the hapless women and children, 
in their boat “at  lowwater,’ while 
the evening came on, no doubt, just 
as it was doing with us, the weather 
clearing, and the sunset glassy and cold. 
Off yonder away across the solitary moor 
was the course of the Humber, marked 
for us by the trail of a steamer’s smoke 
through the fringes of trees, and for them 
by the sail of the Dutchman, who when he 
saw next day, that “ great company, both 
horse and foote, with bills and gunes, and 
other weapons,” coming to harry those 


“ 


pe or people, 


‘ 


swore his countries oath, 
sacremente,’ and having the wind faire, 
waiged his ancor, hoysed sailes, and 
away,” leaving those desolate women and 
their little ones lamenting. 

On our way back we stopped at a 
little country church, so peaceful, so very 
peaceful, in the evening light, where it 
stood, withdrawn from the highway, 
Norman and Gothie without, and with- 
in all so sweet and bare and clean, 
that we could not believe in the old ec- 
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THe River 


clesiasticism which persecuted the Puri 
tans into the exile whither they carried 
the persecuting spirit with them. A 
pretty ehild, a little girl, opened the 
churchyard gate and held it for us to 
pass, and her gentleness made me the 
more question the history of those dread- 
ful days in the past. When I saw a 
yvoung lady, in the modern dress which I 
had so often lost my heart to at Church 
Parade in Hyde Park, going up a leafy 
lane, toward the vicarage, from having 
been for tennis and afternoon tea at 
some pleasant home in the neighbor- 
hood, I denied the atrocious facts alto- 
gether. She had such a very charming 
hat on. 

The .suburbs of Great Grimsby, after 
you reach them through that zone of bad 
smell, are rather attractive, and you get 
into long clean streets of small stone 
houses, like those of Plymouth or South- 
ampton, and presently you reach the 
Itumber, which is full of the steamers 
and sail, both fishing and deep sea, of 
the prosperous port, with great booms of 
sawlogs from Norway, half filling the 
channel, and with a fringe of tall chim- 
neys from the sawmills along the shores. 
Great Grimsby is not only the centre 
of a vast distributing trade in eoal and 


AT EVENING 


lumber, but o1 a still vaster trade in fish 
It cuts one’s pride, if one has believed 
that Gloucester, Massachusetts, is the 
greatest fishing port in the world, to learn 
that Grimsby, with a hundred more fish- 
ing sail, is only “one of the principal 
fishing ports” of the United Kingdom. 
What can one do against those brutal 
British statistics? We think our towns 
grow like weeds, but London seems to 
grow half such a weed as Chicago in a 
single night. 

After we were got well into the town, 
we found ourselves part of an immense 
bicycle parade, with bicyelers of both 
sexes on their wheels, in masks and cos 
tumes, Pierrots, and Clowns, and Harle 
quins and Columbines, in a competition 
for the prettiest and fanciest dress. 

When we came to start from the sta 
tion on our run to London, we reflected 
that there were a great many of these 
hievelers, and that the Vv would probably 
crowd us in our third-class compartment. 
So, as we had bought an excellent supper 
in baskets, such as they send you on the 
trains everywhere in England, and wish 
ed to eat it in quiet, we sought out the 
guard who was lurking near for the pur- 
pose, and bribed him to shut us into that 
compartment, and not let_any one else 
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in. There we remained in darkness, with 
our curtains drawn, and when, near train 
time, the bieyelers began to swarm about 
the carriages, we heard them demanding 
admittance to our compartment from our 
faithful guard, if that is the right way 
to call him. He turned them away with 
soft answers, answers so very soft that 
we could not make out what he said, but 
he seemed to be inviting them into other 
compartments, which he doubtless pre 
tended were better. The murmurs would 
die away, and then rise again, and from 
time to time we knew that a_ baffled 
bieyeler was pulling at our door, or vain 


ly bumping against it. We listened with 


The 


HE cuckoo ealls adown 
Where sunshafts fall 


HAUNT 





PALACE. 





hearts in our mouths; but no one 


got in, and the train started, and we 
opened our baskets and began to eat and 
to drink, like two aristocrats or plutocrats. 
What made our inhuman behavior worse 
was that we were really nothing of the 
kind, but both profe ssed friends of the 
common people. The story might show 
that when it comes to a question ot 
selfishness men are all alike ready to 
profit by the unjust conditions. How 
ever, it must be remembered that those 
people were only bicyclers. If we could 
have conceived of them as masses we 
should have known them for brothers, 
and let them in, probably. 


Haunted Palace 
BY ROSAMUND MARRIOTT 


WATSON 


the green arcade 
aslant between the leaves; 


lie knows the haunted palace in the glade, 


The white pavilion with the shadowy eaves. 


There grows the orchard with the golden fruit, 


Whose old trees stand knee-deep in flowering grass, 


Where hands invisible play 


And the still moat gleams 


an unseen lute, 


gray as ancient glass. 


Sweet echoes, strayed from other days and lands, 


Sigh through the chambers when the sun is low; 


White wood-doves—or a glimpse of waved white hands? 


By the deep casements dimly glance and go. 


The golden silence of the leafy glade 
Now and again seems stirred by some faint air; 


Where green leaves glimmer ‘twixt the sun and shade 


Pale glints of gold betray a dryad’s hair. 


Haunt of sweet sounds and 


Would that at last my 


sweeter silences, 


wandering feet might win 


To your ealm threshold bowered in forest trees, 


Pass the wide door once 


The euckoo calls me down 
Still singing of the way 


more and enter in. 


the green areade 


used to know, 


The path that leads to the enchanted glade 


Peopled with dreams that died long years ago. 
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“By-an’-by” Brown of Blunder Cove 


BY NORMAN DUNCAN 


é‘ Y-AN’-BY” BROWN he was 
B ealled at Blunder Cove. And as 


“ 


By-an’-by” Brown he was 
known within its fishing radius—Grave 
Momen- 
tarily, on the wet night of his landing, 
he had been “ Mister” 


just “ By-an’-by ” 


lead to Blow-me-down Billy. 


grown; then— 
Brown. 

There was no secret about the baby. 
Young Brown was a bachelor of the out- 
ports: even so, there was still no secret 
about the baby. It was not 
“ By-an’-by’s.” It never had _ been. 
Name? Tweak. Given name? She. 
What! Well, then, J¢/ Age? Recent— 


somewheres “long about midsummer. 


Nonsense! 


Blunder Cove was amazed, but, being 
used to sudden peril, to misfortune, and 
strange chances, was not incredulous. 
Blunder Cove was sympathetic: so sym- 
pathetic, indeed, so quick to minister 
Brown, 
aged fifteen, having taken but transient 


and to assist, that “ By-an’-by’ 


shelter for the child, remained to rear 
it, forever proposing, however, to pro- 


ceed—by and by. So there they were, 


“ By-an’-by ” Brown and the baby! And 
the baby was not “ By-an’-by’s.” Every- 
body knew it—even the baby: perhaps 
best of all. 

“ By-an’-by ” Brown had adopted the 
baby at Back Yard Bight of the Labra- 
dor. There had been nothing else to do. 
It was quite out of the question, what- 
ever the proprieties, whatever the re- 
quirements of babies and the inadequacy 
of bachelors—it was quite out of the 
question for “ By-an’-by ” Brown, being 
a bachelor of tender years and percep- 
tions, to abandon even a baby at Back 
Yard Bight of the Labrador, having 
first assisted at the interment of the 
mother and then instantly lost trace of 
the delinquent father. The monstrous 
expedient had not even oceurred to him; 
he made a hasty bundle of the baby and 
took flight for more populous neighbor- 
hoods, commanding advice, refuge, and 


infinitely more valuable assistance from 
the impoverished settlements by the 
way. And thereafter he remembered the 
bleak and lonely reaches of Back Yard 
Bight as a stretch of coast where he had 
been considerably alarmed. 

It had been a wet night when “ By- 
an’-by” Brown and the baby put into 
Blunder Cove—wind in the east; the 
sea in a tumble: a wet night, and late 
of it. All the windows were black; and 
the paths of the place—a waterside maze 
in the lee of great hills—were knee-deep 
in a flood of darkness. “ By-an’-by” 
Brown was downcast: this because of 
his years. He was a lad of fifteen. Fif- 
teen, mark you!—a gigantic fifteen: a 
wise and competent fifteen, too, having 
for seven years fended for itself in the 
turf huts of the Labrador and the fore- 
castles of the lower coasts. But still, 
for the moment, he was downcast by the 
burden upon his youth. So he knocked 
diffidently at the first kitehen door; and 
presently he stood abashed in a burst of 
warm light from within. 

Shelter? Oh, ay! T’ be sure. But 
(in quick and resentful suspicion) : 

“B’y,” Aunt Phebe Luff demanded, 
“what ye got in them ileskins? Pups?” 

“ By-an’-by ” Brown observed that there 
were embers in the kitchen stove; that 
steam was faintly rising from the spout 
of the kettle. 

“ Baby.” said he. 

Aunt Phebe jumped. “ What!” cried 
she. 





“Jus’ a baby,” said “ By-an’-by” 
Brown. 
“ Well‘/—you give that there baby 
here.” 


“T’ll be glad t’, ma’m,” said young 
“ By-an’-by ” Brown, in childish tender- 
ness, still withholding the bundle from 
the woman’s extended arms, “but not 
for keeps.” 

“For keeps!” Aunt Pheebe snorted. 

“No, ma’m; not for keeps. I’m ‘low- 
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in’ t’ fetch it up myself,” said “ By-an’- 
by” Brown, “ by an’ by.” 

“ Dunderhead'!” Aunt Phebe  whis 
pe red, softly. 

And “ By-an’-by Brown, familiar with 
the exigency, obediently went in. 


Then there were lights in the cottages 
of Blunder Cove—instantly, it seemed. 
And company—and tea and hard bread 
and chatter—in Skipper Tom Luff’s lit- 
tle white kitchen. A roaring fire in the 
stove; a kettle that sang and chuckled 
and danced, glad once more to be en- 
gaged in the real business of life. So 
was the cradle—glad to be useful again, 
though its activity had been but for an 
hour suspended. It went to work in a 
businesslike way, with never a creak, in 
response to the gentle toc of “ By-an’- 
by” Brown’s top-boot. There was an 
inquisition, too, through which “ By-an’- 
by” Brown crooned to the baby, “ Hush- 
aby!” and absently answered, “ Uh- 
huh!” and “ By an’ by!” as placid as 
could be. Concerning past troubles: Oh, 
they was—yesterday. And of future 
difficulties: Well, they was—by an’ by. 
“Hushaby!” and “By an’ by!” So 
they gave him a new name—* By-an’- 
by” Brown—because he was of those 
whose past is forgot in yesterday and 
whose future is no more inimical than— 
well, jus’ by an’ by. 

“ By-an’-by ” Brown o’ Blunder Cove 

paddle-punt fishin’ the Blow-me-down 
grounds, . 


It had not been for keeps. “ By-an’- 
by” Brown resisted in a fashion so res- 
olute that no encroachment upon his 
rights was accomplished by Aunt Phebe 
Luff. He had wandered too long alone 
to be willing to yield up a property in 
hearts, once he possessed it. And Blun- 
der Cove approved. The logic was sim- 
ple: wats By-an’-by Brown took the 
child t’ raise, why, then, nobody else 
would have t’.”. The proceeding was 
never regarded as extraordinary. No- 
body said, “ How queer!” It was looked 
upon merely as a commendably philan- 
thropic undertaking on the part of “ By- 
an’-by ” Brown; the accident of his sex 


and situation had nothing to do with the 
problem. Thus, when Aunt Pheebe’s 
fostering care was no longer imperative, 


‘ By-an’-by ” Brown said Now for the 
first time in his life, and departed with 
the baby. By that time, of course, there 
was an establishment: a whitewashed 
cottage by the waterside, a stage, a flake, 
a punt—all the achievement of “ By-an’- 
By’s” own hands. A new account, too: 
this on the ledger of Wull and Company, 
trading the French Shore with the Al/- 
ways Loaded, putting in off and on. 

“ By-an’-by’s” baby began to grow 
perceptibly. “ By-an’-by” just kept on 
growing: ‘lowin’ t’ stop, sometime—by 
an’ by. It happeried—by an’ by. This 
was when he was two-and-twenty; by 
which time, according to enthusiastic 
observers from a more knowing and ap- 
preciative world, he was Magnificent. 
The splendor consisted, it was said, in 
bulk, muscle, and the like; somewhat, 
too, perhaps, in poise and glance; but 
Blunder Cove knew that these external 
and relatively insignificant aspects were 
transcended by the spiritual graces 
which “ By-an’-by” Brown displayed. 
He was religious; but it must be added 
that he was amiable. A great, tender, 
devoted dog, “ By-an’-by ” Brown. This 
must be said for him: that if he by-an’- 
byed the unpleasant necessities into a 
future too distant to be troublesome, he 
by-an’-byed the appearance of evil to 
the same far exile. 

After all, it may be a virtue to prac- 
tise the art of by-an’-bying. 

As for the baby at this period, the age 
of seven years, the least said the less 
conspicuous the failure to say anything 
adequate. Language was never before 
so helplessly mocked. It may be ven- 
tured, however, to prove the poverty of 
words, that dispassionately viewed through 
the eyes of “ By-an’-by ” Brown she was 
angelic. “ Jus’ a wee li’l mite of a an- 
gel!” said he. Of course, this is not 
altogether original, nor is it specific; 
but it satisfied “ By-an’-by” Brown’s 
idea of perfection. A slim little slip of 
a maid of the roguishly sly and dimpled 
sort; a maid of delicate fashioning, ex- 
quisite of feature—a maid of impulsive 
affections. Exact in everything; and ex- 
acting, too—in a captivating way. And 
herein was propagated the germ of dis- 
quietude for “ By-an’-by ” Brown, prom- 
ising, indeed (fostered by the folly of 
procrastination), a more tragie develop- 
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“ BY-AN’-BY ” 





BROWN 
ment. “ By-an’-by’s” baby was used to 
saying, “ You told me so.”. Also, “ But 
you promised.” The particular difficulty 
confronting “ By-an’-by ” Brown was the 
baby’s insistent curiosity, not inconsist- 
ent with the age of seven, concerning 
the whereabouts of her father and the 
time and manner of his return. 

Brown had piqued it into being, just 
by saying—* By an’ by!” 

“ Ay,” says she; “but when will he be 
comin’ back?” 

“Why,” he answered, bewildered— 
“by an’ by!” 

It was a familiar evasion. The maid 
frowned. “Is you sure?” she demand- 
ed, sceptically. 

“Ye bet ye!” he was prompt to reply, 
feeling bound, now, to convince her, 
whatever came of it; “he'll be comin’ 
back—by an’ by.” 

“Well, then,” said the maid, relieved, 
“T s’pose so.” 

Brown had never disclosed the brutal 
delinquency of Long Bill Tweak. Not 
to the maid, because he could not wound 
her; not to Blunder Cove, because he 
would not shame her. The revelation 
must be made, of course; but not now— 
by an’ by. The maid knew that her 
mother was dead beyond recall—no mys- 
tery was ever made of that; and there 
ended the childish wish and wonder con- 
cerning that poor woman. But her fa- 
ther ¢? Here was an inviting mystery. No, 
he was not what you might call dead— 
jus’ sort o’ gone away. Would he ever 
come back? Oh, sure! no need o’ fret- 
tin’ about that; he’d be back—by an’ by. 
Had “ By-an’-by” Brown said Never, 
the problem would have been disposed of, 
once and for all; the fretting over with, 
once and for all. But what he said was 
this uncourageous and specious by an’ 
by. So the maid waited in interested 
speculation, then impatiently. For she 
was used to saying, “ You told me so.” 
Also, “ But then you promised.” ; 

As by an’ by overhauled by an’ by 
in the days of “ By-an’-by” Brown, and 
as the ultimate by an’ by became im- 
minent, “ By-an’-by” Brown was ever 
more disquieted. 

“But,” says the maid, “by an’ by 
ig never.” 

“Oh my, no!” he protested. 

She tapped the tip of his riose with a 
Vou CXVII.—No. 700.—66 
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long little forefinger, and emphasized 
every word with a stouter tap. “ Yes 
it—is!” said she. 

“ Not never,” cried “ By-an’-by ” Brown. 

“Then,” says she, “is it to-morrow?” 

Brown violently shook his head. 

“Ts it nex’ week?” 

“ Goodness, no!” 

“Well,” she insisted—and she _ took 
“ By-an’-by’s” face between her palms 
and drew it close to search his eyes— 
“is it nex’ year?” 

“ Maybe.” 

She touched the tip of her white little 
nose to the sunburnt tip of his. “ But 
is it?” she persisted. 

“TTh-huh,” said “ By-an’-by” Brown, 
recklessly, quite overcome, committing 
himself beyond redemption; “ nex’ year.” 

And “ By-an’-by’s” baby remembered. 


Next year began, of course, with the 
first day of January. And a day with 
wind and snow it was! Through the in- 
terval of three months preceding, Brown 
had observed the approach of this veri- 
table by an’ by with rising alarm. And 
on New-year’s day, why, there it was: 
by an’ by come at last! “ By-an’-by” 
Brown, though twenty-two, was fright- 
ened. No wonder! Hitherto his life 
had not been perturbed by insoluble be- 
wilderments. But how to produce Long 
3ill Tweak from the mist into which he 
had vanished at Back Yard Bight of the 
Labrador seven years ago? It was be- 
vond him. Who could call Bill Tweak 
from seven years of time and the very 
waste places of space? Not “ By-an’- 
by ” Brown, who could only ponder and 
sigh and scratch his curly head. And 
here was the maid, used to saying, as 
maids of seven will, “But you told me 
so!” and, “ You promised!” So “ By-an’- 
by ” Brown was downcast as never before; 
but, before the day was spent, he con- 
ceived that the unforeseen might yet for- 
tuitously issue in the salvation of him- 
self and the baby. 

“ Maybe,” thought he—* by an’ by!” 

As January progressed, the maid grew 
more eager and still more confident. He 
promised, thinks she; also, He told me 
so. There were times, as the terrified 
Brown observed, when this eagerness so 
possessed. the child that she trembled in 
a fashion to make him shiver. She 
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would start from her chair by the stove 
when a knock came late o’ windy nights 
on the kitchen door; she would stare up 
the frozen harbor to the tickle by day 
—peep through the curtains, imterrupt 
her housewifely duties te keep watch at 
the window. 

“ Anyhow, he will eome,” says she, 
quite confidently, “by an’ by.” 

“Uh-buh!” Brown must respond. 

What was a shadow upon the gentle 
spirit of “ By-an’-by” Brown was the 
sunlight of certain expectation irradia- 
ting “ By-an’-by’s” baby. But the maid 
fell ill. Nobody knew why. Suspicion 
dwelt like a skeleton with “ By-an’-by ” 
Brown; but this he did not divulge to 
Blunder Cove. Nothin’ mech the mat- 
ter along o’ she, said the Cove; jus’ a 
little spell o’ somethin’ or other. It was 
a childish indisposition, perhaps—but 
come with fever and pallor and a poig- 
nant restlessness. “ By-an’-by” Brown 
had never before known how like to a 
black cloud the future of a man might 
be. At any rate, she must be put to 
bed; whereupon, of course, “ By-an’-by” 
Brown indefinitely put off going to bed, 
having rather stand watch, he said. It 
was presently a question at Blunder 
Cove: who was the more wan and piti- 
able, “ By-an’-by’s” baby, beimg sick, or 
“ By-an’-by,” being anxious? And there 
was no eure anywhere to be had—no 
eure for either. “ By-an’-by”° Brown 
coneeived that the appearance of Long 
Bill Tweak would imstantly work a mir- 
acle upon the maid. But where was Bill 
Tweak? There was no magie at hand 
to aecomplish the feat of summoning a 
scamp from Nowhere! 

One windy night “ By-an’-by” Brown 
sat with the child to comfort her. “I 
low,” he drawled, “that you wisht a 
wonderful sight that your father was 
here.” 

“Uh-huh!” the maid exclaimed. 

Brown sighed. “I s’pose,” he muttered. 

“Ts he comin’?” she demanded. 

“ Oh—by an’ by!” 

“1 wisht *twas now,” said she. “ That 
I does!” 

Brown listened to the wind. Kt was 
blowing high and bitterly: a winter wind 
with snow from the northeast. “ By-an’- 
by ” was troubled. 

“T ‘low,” said he, hopelessly, “that 


you'll love un a sight, won’t ye ?—when 
he comes?” 

“ Ye bet ye!” the maid answered. 

“ More ’n ye love—some folks?” 

“A let,” said she. 

Brown was troubled. He heard the 
kitchen stove snore im its familiar way, 
the kettle bubble, the old wind assault 
the cottage he had builded for the baby; 
and he remembered recent years—and 
was troubled. 

“Will ye love un more,” he asked, 
anxiously, turning his face from the 
child, “than ye loves me?” 

She hesitated. 

“Ye won't, will ye?” he implored. 

“Twill be different,” said she. 

“Will it?’ he asked, rather vacantly. 

“Ye see,” she explained, “he'll be my 
father.” 

“Then,” suggested “ By-an’-by,” “ye’ll 
be goin’ away along o’ he?—when he 
comes ?” 

“Qh my, no!” 

“Yell not? Ye’ll stay along o’ me?’ 

“Why, ye see,” she began, bewildered, 
“ T’ll—why, o’ course, PH— Ob,” she com- 
plained, “what ye ask me that for?” 

“ Jus’ eouldn’t help it,” said “ By-an’- 
by,” humbly. 

The maid began to cry. 

“Don’t!” pleaded “ By-an’-by ” Brown. 
“ Jus’ can’t stand it. Tl do anything if 
yell on’y stop eryim’. Ye can heave your 
father. Ye needn’t love me no more. 
Ye can go away along o’ he. An’ he'll 
be eomin’ soon, too. Ye'll see if he don’t. 
Jus’ by an’ by—by an’ by!” 

“°Tis never,” the maid sobbed. 

“No, nol By an’ by is soon. Why,” 
cried “ By-an’-by” Brown, perceiving 
that this intelligence stopped the child’s 
tears, “by an’ by is—wonderful soon.” 

“ To-morrow?” 

“Well, no; but—” 

“Tis never!” she wailed. 

“°Tis nex’ week!” cried “ By-an’-by” 
Brown. . .. 


When the dawn of Monday morning 
eonfronted “ By-an’-by” Brown, he was 
appalled. Here was a desperately mo- 
mentous situation: by an’ by must be 
faced—at last. Where was Long Bill 
Tweak? Nobody knew. How could 
Long Bill Tweak be fetehed from No- 
where? Brown scratched his head. But 
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Long Bill Tweak must be fetched; for 
here was the maid, chirpin’ about the 
kitchen—turned out early, ecod! t’ clean 
house against her father’s coming. 
Cured? Ay, that she was—the mouse! 
“ By-an’-by ” Brown dared not contem- 
plate her collapse at midnight of Satur- 
day. But chance intervened. On Tues- 
day morning Long Bill Tweak made 
Blunder Cove on the way from Lancy 
Loop to St. Johns to join the sealing 
fleet in the spring of the year. Long 
Bill Tweak in the flesh! It was still 
blowing high; he had come out of the 
snow—a shadow in the white mist, 
rounding the tickle rocks, observed from 
all the windows of Blunder Cove, but 
changing to Long Bill Tweak himself, 
ill-kempt, surly, gruff-voiced, vicious- 
eyed, at the kitchen door of “ By-an’-by ” 
Brown’s cottage. 

Long Bill Tweak begged the maid, 
with a bristle-whiskered twitch—a scowl, 
mistakenly delivered as a smile — for 
leave to lie the night in that place. 

The maid was afraid with a fear she 
had not known before. “ We're ‘lowin’ 
for company,” she objected. 

“Come in!” “ By-an’-by” called from 
the kitchen. 

The maid fled in a fright to the inner 
room, and closed the door upon herself; 
but Long Bill Tweak swaggered in. 

“ Tweak!” gasped “ By-an’-by ” Brown. 

“Brown!” growled Long Bill Tweak. 

There was the silence of uttermost 
amazement; but, presently, with a jerk, 
Tweak indicated the door through which 
“ By-an’-by’s” baby had fled. 

“Tt?” he whispered. 

Brown nodded. 

“*Low I'll be goin’ on,” said Long Bill 
Tweak, making for the windy day. 

“Ye'll go,” answered “ By-an’-by ” 
Brown, quietly, interposing his great 
body, “ when ye’re let; not afore.” 

Long Bill Tweak contented himself 
with the hospitality of “ By-an’-by” 
Brown. ... 


That night, when Brown had talked 
with the maid’s father for a long, long 
time by the kitchen stove, the maid be- 
ing then turned in, he softly opened the 
bedroom door and entered, closing it 
absent-mindedly behind him, dwelling 
the while, in deep distress, upon the 
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agreement he had wrested by threat and 
purchase from Long Bill Tweak. The 
maid was still awake because of terror; 
she was glad, indeed, to have caught 
sight of “ By-an’-by” Brown’s broad, 
kindly young countenance in the beam 
of light from the kitchen, though down- 
east, and she snuggled deeper into the 
blankets, not afraid any more. “ By- 
an’-by ” touched a match to the candle 
wick with a great hand that trembled. 
He lingered over the simple act—loath 
to come nearer to the evil necessity of 
the time. For Long Bill Tweak was per- 
suaded now to be fatherly to the child; 
and “ By-an’-by ” Brown must yield her, 
according to her wish. He sat for a time 
on the edge of the little bed, clinging to 
the maid’s hand; and he thought, in his 
gentle way, that it was a very small, 
very dear hand, and that he would wish 
to touch it often, when he could not. 

Presently Brown sighed; then, taking 
heart, he joined issue with his trouble. 

“T ’low,” he began, “that you wisht 
your father was here.” 

The maid did. 

“T ’low,” he pursued, “that you wisht 
he was here this very minute.” 

That the maid did! 

“T “low,” said “ By-an’-by,” softly, 
lifting the child’s hand to his lips, 
“that you wisht the man in the kitchen 
was him.” 

“No,” the maid answered, sharply. 

“Ye doesn’t?” 

“Ye bet ye—no!” said she. 

“Eh?” gasped the bewildered Brown. 

The maid sat upright and stiff in bed. 
“Oh my!” she demanded, in alarm, “he 
isn’t, is he?” 

“No,” said “ By-an’-by ” Brown. 

“ Sure?” 

“Tsn’t I jus’ tol’ ye so?” he answered, 
beaming. 

Long Bill Tweak followed the night 
into the shades of forgotten time. .. . 


Came Wednesday upon “ By-an’-by” 
Brown in a way to make the heart jump. 
Midnight of Saturday was. now fairly 
over the horizon of his adventurous sea. 
Wednesday! Came Thursday—prompt 
to the minute. Days of bewildered inac- 
tion! And now the cottage was ship- 
shape to the darkest corners of its clos- 
ets. Shipshape as a wise and knowing 
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maid of seven, used to housewifely oc- 
eupations, could make it, which was as 
shipshape as shipshape could be, though 
you may not believe it. There was no 
more for the maid to do but sit with 
folded hands and confidently expectant 
gaze to await the advent of her hap- 
piness. Thursday morning, and “ By- 
an’-by” Brown had not mastered his 
bearings. Three days more: Thursday, 
Friday, Saturday. It occurred, then, to 
“ By-an’-by ” Brown—at precisely ten 
o'clock of Friday morning—that his 
hope lay in Jim Turley of Candle- 
stick Oove, an obliging man. They jus’ 
had +’ be a father, didn’t they? But 
they wasn’t no father no more. Well, 
then, ecod! make one. Had t be a fa- 
ther, somehow, didn’t they? And—well— 
there was Jim Turley o’ Oandlestick 
Cove. He'd answer. Why not Jim 
Turley o’ Candlestick Oove, an obligin’ 
man, known t’ be such from Mother 
Burke t’ the Cape Norman Light? He’d 
blige a shipmate in a mess like this, 
ecod! You see if he didn’t! 

Brown made ready for Candlestick 
Cove. 

“ But,” the maid objected, “what is I 
t? do if father comes afore night ?”’ 

“Ah!” drawled “ By-an’-by,” blankly. 

“Eh?” she repeated. 

“Why, o’ course,” he answered, with a 
large and immediate access of interest, 
drawing the armehair near the stove, 
“you jus’ set un there t’ warm his fect.” 

“An’ if he doesn’t know me?” she 
protested. 

“Oh, sure,” “ By-an’-by” affirmed, 
“the ol? man Il know you, never fear. 
You jus’ give un a cup o’ tea an’ say 
I'll be back afore dark.” 

“ Well,” the maid agreed, dubiously. 

“Tl be off,” said Brown, in a flush 
of embarrassment, “when I fetches the 
wood t’ keep your father cozy. He'll be 
thirsty an’ cold, when he comes. Ye'll 
take good care of un, won’t ye?” 

“Ye bet ye!” 

“Mind ye get them there ol’ feet 
warm. An’ jus’ you fair pour the tea 
into un. He’s used ¢’ his share o’ tea, 
ye bet! J knows un.” 

And so, “By-an’-by” Brown, travel- 
ling swiftly over the hills, came hopefully 
to Jim Turley of Candlestick Cove, an 
obliging man, whilst the maid kept 


watch at the window of the Blunder 
Cove cottage. And Jim Turley was a 
most obligin’ man. ‘Blige? Why, sure! 
I'll "blige ye} There was no service dif- 
ficult or obnoxious to the selfish sons of 
men that Jim Turley would not perform 
for other folk—if only he might ’blige. 
Ye jus’ go ast Jim Turley; he'll ’blige 
ye. And Jim Turley would with de- 
light: for Jim had a passion for ’bligin’ 
—assiduously seeking opportunities, even 
to the point of intrusion. Beaming Jim 
Turley o’ Candlestick Cove—poor, shift- 
less, optimistic, serene, well-beloved Jim 
Turley, forever cheerfully sprawling in 
the meshes of his own difficulties! Lean 
Jim Turley—forgetful of his interests 
in a fairly divine satisfaction with com- 
passing the joy and welfare of his fel- 
lows! I shall never forget him: his 
round, flaring smile, rippling under his 
bushy whiskers, a perpetual delight, 
come any fortune; his mild, unselfcon- 
scious, sympathetic blue eyes, looking 
out upon the world in amazement, per- 
haps, but yet in kind and eager inquiry 
concerning the affairs of other folk; his 
blithe “Yo-ho!” at labor, and “Easy 
does it!” Jim Turley o’ Candlestick Cove 
—an’ obligin’ man! 

“In trouble?’ he asked of “ By-an’- 
by” Brown, instantly concerned. 

“Not ’xactly trouble,” answered “ By- 
an’-by.” 

“Sort o’ bothered?” 

“Well, no,” drawled “ By-an’-by ” 
Brown; “but I got t’ have a father by 
Satu’day night.” 

“For yerself?” Jim mildly inquired. 

“For the maid,” said “ By-an’-by” 
Brown; “an’ I was ‘lowin’,” he added, 
frankly, “that you might ‘blige her.” 

“Well, now!” Jim Turley exclaimed, 
“T’d like t wonderful well; but ye see,” 
he objected, faintly, “bein’ a ol’ bache- 
lor, I isn’t s’posed t’—” 

“ Anyhow,” “ By-an’-by ” Brown broke 
in, “T jus’ got t have a father by Satu’- 
day night.” 

“ An’ Tm a religious -man, an’—” 

“No objection t’ religion,” Brown pro- 
tested. “I’m strong or religion m’self. 
Jus’ as soon have a religious father as 
not. Sooner. Now,” he pleaded, “they 
isn’t nobody else in the world t’ blige me.” 

“No,” Jim Turley agreed, in distress; 
“no—I ‘low not.” 
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“BY-AN’-BY” BROWN 


“ An’ I jus’ got,” declared Brown, “t 
have a father by Satu’day night.” 

“Course you is!” cried Jim Turley, 
instantly siding with the woebegone. 
“Jus’ got +!” 

“ Well?” 

“Oh, well, pshaw!” said Jim Turley, 
“Til *blige ye!” 

The which he did, but with misgiving: 
arriving at Blunder Cove after dark of 
Saturday, unobserved by the maid, whose 
white little nose was stuck to the frosty 
window-pane, whose eyes searched the 
gloom gathered over the tickle rocks, 
whose ears were engaged with the tick- 
tock of the impassive clock. No, he was 
not observed, however keen the lookout; 
for he came sneaking in by Tumble Gul- 
ly, ’cordin’ t’ sailin’ orders, to join “ By- 
an’-by ” Brown in the lee of the meeting- 
house under Anxiety Hill, where the 
conspiracy was to be perfected, in the 
light of recent developments, and whence 
the sally was to be made. He was in a 
shiver of nervousness; so, too, “ By-an’- 
by” Brown. It was the moment of in- 
action when conspirators must forever 
be the prey of doubt and dread. They 
were determined, grim; they were most 
grave—but they were still afraid. And 
Jim Turley’s conscience would not leave 
him be. A religious man, Jim Turley! 
On the way from Candlestick Cove he 
had whipped the perverse thing into sub- 
jection, like a sinner; but here, in the 
lee of the meeting-house by Anxiety 
Hill, with a winter’s night fallen like a 
cold cloud from perdition, conscience 
was risen again to prod him. 

An obligin’ man, Jim Turley, but still 
a religious man—knowing his master. 

“T got qualms,” said he. 

“Stummick?” Brown demanded in 
alarm. 

“This here thing,” Jim Turley pro- 
tested, “isn’t a religious thing to do.” 

“Mayte not,” replied. “ By-an’-by ” 
Brown, doggedly; “but I promised the 
maid a fether by Satu’day night, an’ I 
got t’ have un.” 

“°Twould ease my mind a lot,” Jim 
Turley pleaded, “+t? ask the parson. 
Come, now!” 

“ By an’ by,” said “ By-an’-by ” Brown. 

‘No,” Jim Turley insisted; “now.” 


The parson laughed; then laughed 
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again, with his head thrown back and 
his mouth fallen open very wide. Pres- 
ently, though, he turned grave, and eyed 
“ By-an’-by” Brown in a questioning, 
anxious way, as though seeking to dis- 
cover in how far the big man’s happiness 
might he chanced; whereupon he laughed 
once more, quite reassured. He was a 
pompous bit of a parson, this, used to 
commanding the conduct of Blunder 
Cove; to controlling its affairs; to shap- 
ing the destinies of its folk with a free, 
bold hand—being in this both wise and 
most generously concerned, so that the 
folk profited more than they knew. And 
now, with “ By-an’-by ” Brown and the 
maid on his hands, to say nothing of 
poor Jim Turley, he did not hesitate; 
there was nothing for it, thinks he, but 
to get “By-an’-by” Brown out of the 
mess, whatever came of it, and to ar- 
range a future from which all by-an’- 
bying must be eliminated. A new start, 
thinks he, and the by-an’-by habit would 
work no further injury. So he sat “ By- 
an’-by” Brown and Jim Turley by the 
kitehen stove, without a word of expla- 
nation, and, still condescending no hint 
of his purpose, but bidding them both sit 
tight to their chairs, went out upon his 
business, which, as may easily be sur- 
mised, was with the maid. 

“Bein’ a religious man,” said Jim 
Turley, solemnly, “he’ll mend it.” 


When the parson came back there was 
nothing left, indeed, for the maid to 
learn, or, at least, nothing within her 
comprehension, which was quite suffi- 
cient to her need. “ By-an’-by” Brown 
was sent home, with a kindly God-bless- 
ye! and an injunction of the most se- 
vere description to have done with by- 
an’-bying. He stumbled into his own 
kitchen in a shamefaced way, prepared, 
like a mischievous lad, to be scolded 
until his big ears burned and his scalp 
tingled; and he was a long, long time 
about hanging up his cap and coat and 
taking off his shoes, never once glancing 
toward the maid, who sat silent beyond 
the kitchen stove. And then, when by 
no further subterfuge could he prolong 
his immunity, he turned boldly in her 
direction, patiently and humbly to ac- 
cept the inevitable correction, a promise 
to do better already fashioned upon his 
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tongue. And there she sat, beyond the 
glowing stove, grinning in a way to show 
her white littie teeth. Tears? Maybe, 
but only traces—whereby her eyes shone 
all the brighter. And “ By-an’-by” 
srown, reproaching himself bitterly, sat 
down, and began to trace strange pic- 
tures on the floor with the big toe of his 
gray-socked foot, while the kettle and the 
clock and the fire sang the old chorus of 
comfort and cheer. 

“Ah-ha!” says “ By-an’-by’s” baby, 
“JT found you out!” 

The big man’s big toe got all at 
once furiously interested in its artistic 
occupation. 

“Uh-huh!” she repeated, threatening- 
ly, “I found you out.” 

“Tid ye?” “ By-an’-by” softly asked. 

The maid came on tiptoe from behind 
the stove, and made an arrangement of 


“ By-an’-by ” Brown’s long legs conven- 
ient for straddling; and having then set- 
tled herself on his knees, she tipped up 
his face and fetched her own so close 
that he could not dodge her eyes, but 
must look in, whatever came of it; and 
then—to the reviving delight of “ By- 
an’-by”” Brown—she tapped his nose 
with a long little forefinger, emphasizing 
every word with a stouter tap, saying: 

“ Yes—I—did!” 

“TWh-huh!” he chuckled. 

“An’,” said she, “I don’t want no 
father.” 
“Ye don’t?” he cried, incredulous. 
“ Because,” she declared, “I’m ’lowin’ 
take care o’ you—an’ marry you.” 
“Ye is?” he gasped. 
“Ye bet ye, b’y,” said “ By-an’-by’s ” 
baby—* by an’ by!” 

Then they hugged each other hard. 


The Recognition 
BY MARY LORD 


ND who art thou, gray-visaged one, 
With care upon thy brow? 
I may not stop to speak with chee, 
I seek my Fair Life now. 


And who art thou, so weary-eyed, 
Canst thou be one I know? 
Drag thou no longer by my side, 

My steps would swifter go! 


Ah! who art thou, so sad, so dumb, 
Who neither smile nor sing? 

Thy shadow falls before my steps 
And darkens everything. 


Begone, begone, nor hinder me! 
My Fair Life bids me run! 
I seek for joy and happiness, 
I love the light, the sun! 


What dost thou murmur in my ear? 
Thou art Life,—sayest thou? 

Thou art my Life, gray-visaged one, 
Thou art my Fair Life,—thou? 
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BY THOMAS 


As to Certain Comparisons 


R. 





LOUNSBURY 


Emeritus Professor of English, Yale University 


MONG the pieces which made up 
the Pheniziana of Oaptain Derby 
—whose too early death deprived 

America of one of her most original 
humorists—was one entitled “A New 
System of English Grammar.” It seems 
never to have attracted much attention; 
but though there are in the volume con- 
taining it articles more broadly amusing, 
there are none in which wit and wisdom 
are more fully blended. After the lapse 
of years the exact words and the par- 
ticular illustrations employed escape me 
in part; but the line of reasoning adopted 
will not vary materially from what is 
about to be given. 

The great object, according to the 
humorist, which man should hold before 
himself is not merely to tell the truth, 
but to tell the exact truth. But in his 
efforts to reach this ideal he is handi- 
eapped by his language. That unfor- 
tunately lacks the requisite precision. 
Especially is this true in the case of the 
adjective. We have in that only three 
degrees of comparison. But it is evident 
that this limited number can never repre- 
sent adequately the many essential dif- 
ferences in the nature of the objects 
described. Still less can they express the 
widely varying shades of feeling about 
these objects which exist in the mind 
of either speaker or writer. As if this 
were not enough, the words employed in 
any given case convey to one man ideas 
dissimilar to those eonveyed to another, 
if not indeed absolutely distinct. Hence 
arise ambiguity, misunderstanding, and 
all the frightful charges of misrepre- 
sentation which do so much to disturb 
the peace of society. This is not neces- 
sarily the fault of the men themselves; 
it is due to the imperfection of the lan- 
guage. As a consequence of it the speaker 
suffers in the estimation of the hearer, 
and the hearer who repeats the words 
which he supposes he has heard suffers 


in the estimation of him who has ut- 
tered them. 

To make this point perfectly clear to 
the common mind the author resorted 
to one of the most commonplace of inci- 
dents. You walk out some pleasant 
morning and say to the friend you meet 
that it is a very fine day. “A very fine 
day,” he replies, in full agreement with 
you. But later in the week you meet 
him again, and though the morning is 
sufficiently pleasant, it is totally unlike 
the one on whieh the previous inter- 
change of views about the weather had 
taken place. You nevertheless feel your- 
self justified in repeating the remark 
made on that oceasion. To this he again 
obligingly assents. Manifestly all such 
general observations lack definiteness 
even when they do not lead to econfu- 
sion. It is obvious that one day can- 
not have had the precise degree of pleas- 
antness whieh belongs to another, and 
that in consequence the epithet employed 
does not apply unqualifiedly to either. 
The result is that an unsatisfactory if 
not actually false impression is given 
in each ease of the actual fact. 

There is still one further hindrance 
in the way of attaining the ideal held 
in view. The adjective applied to the 
weather does not eonvey to either col- 
loquist the precise state of mind of the 
other. The feeling about it would differ 
with the mental attitude of the speaker 
or of the one spoken to. What would 
strike one man as a perfectly fine day 
would not seem to another strictly en- 
titled to commendation so high. Yet 
beth resort to the same formula. The 
poverty of language with its consequent 
lack of precision gives no opportunity for 
the expression of the varying shades of 
thought or feeling on the part of the two 
speakers. Everything about the weather 
is accordingly left vague in any report of 
it which can be made to a third person. 
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Take another familiar illustration. <A 
lady is spoken of as beautiful, or as very 
beautiful, or as perfectly beautiful. To 
him who has never met her these are 
really no deseriptions at all. He, let us 
hope, has seen scores of beautiful women; 
but he has never found any two of them 
equally beautiful. Consequently no ade- 
quate idea of the woman eulogized is 
given. To the student of the exact sci- 
ences these vague generalities of expres- 
sion are peculiarly painful. He wants to 
know things, not as they seem to be, but 
just as they are; and the inability to 
bring about this result is a constant source 
of annoyance. Nor is it any consolation 
to him, who unites the desire of exact- 
ness with an ardent love of truth for 
its own sake, to be told that this same 
insufficiency on the part of the adjective 
is far from being confined to his own 
tongue; that, in fact, it exists in all. 

This defect of language the humorist— 
or, as I prefer to call him here, the 
satirist—proposed to remedy by having 
all descriptions and epithets marked on a 
sufficient scale of comparison—not the 
beggarly three to which we are now lim- 
ited, but to a number large enough to 
indicate every variation of character in 
the object under consideration and every 
possible degree of human conception in 
regard to its nature. The lowest con- 
ceivable amount of any human quality 
consistent with its being at all would be 
indicated by one. Its maximum would be 
represented by one hundred. Here, then, 
would be a wide range between the per- 
fection of the idea expressed by the one 
number and its bare existence merely im- 
plied by the other, as well as the feelings 
of the speaker about it, in which all 
shades of thought and feeling would be 
fittingly represented. By prefixing to 
each epithet a figure between one and 
one hundred the precise truth in regard 
to it, as it appears to him uttering it, 
would be conveyed to him hearing it. 
For example, you are asked about your 
health. Instead of replying pretty well, 
tolerably well, very well, or some other 
ambiguous expression, you would say, 
bearing in mind that one hundred in- 
dieates perfect health, I am 15, or 50, or 
75, or 90 well, or any other number, as 
the case may be. By this means the in- 
quirer learns definitely what he wants 


to know. He has not been put off with 
formulas of speech whose general ap- 
plieability to different conditions of 
bodily health conveys nothing precise to 
the mind. The moment this method of 
expression comes into general use we 
shall speedily become exact, mathemat- 
ical, truth-telling in the highest degree. 

How well the rule would work can be 
best illustrated by the narrative of a 
simple incident of news communicated 
by a man to his friend in some such 
words as these: 

“On a 76 fine morning I was 55 slowly 
walking down the 33 clean avenue, when 
I chanced to meet the 22 young and 85 
charming Miss Smith about whom you 
ask. We at once exchanged the 91 usual 
meteorological observations. ‘It is a 76 
beautiful day,’ I remarked. ‘ Indeed, it is 
a 95 beautiful day,’ she replied, ‘and I 
am 97 glad to have met you, for it is a 
99 long time since I have seen you.’ I 
felt 77 flattered by words like these com- 
ing from a 79 lovely girl, but proceeded 
to make the 71 usual inquiries about her 
health, for I knew that on that point 
you had been 89 anxious. She told me 
in reply that it had been 78 poor, but she 
was 100 glad to say that it was now 
87 good.” 

There is no need to go further. Such 
a communication does more than impart 
the mere facts in the case. It lets us 
into the exact thoughts and feelings of 
the two parties in the interview. It will 
be observed too that by this method not 
only individual character but masculine 
and feminine characteristics will be in- 
dicated. For instance, the generally much 
higher numbers used by the young lady 
will convey to the keenly observant mind 
a delicate suggestion of the feminine 
addiction to superlatives. Accordingly, 
by this improved method of designating 
the actual feelings we acquire hith- 
erto unsuspected means of knowing ac- 
curately what our fellow men seek to 
say, while giving to the knowledge we 
impart a certainty which it has never 
hitherto possessed. 

The irony contained in the idea under- 
lying this essay is manifest to all; but 
to the student of language much more 
manifest is its wisdom. It brings out in 
sharp relief the fundamental error of one 
of those rules which are constantly dan- 
























































gled before the eyes of inexperienced 
writers. This is that certain adjectives 
are incapable of comparison. They rep- 
resent an absolute quality which cannot 
be exceeded. This has been proclaimed 
over and over again since the middle 
of the eighteenth century. All dur- 
ing the latter half of it the doctrine 
was constantly preached. As a single 
illustration out of many, the Critical 
Review of October, 1780, took the pains 
to inform us that adjectives which have 
in themselves a superlative signification 
do not admit of a comparative or superla- 
tive form superadded. Consequently the 
Lord was made to speak ungrammatic- 
ally when He told His disciples that 
“whosoever of you will be the chiefest, 
shall be the servant of all.” As an offset 
to the attack on the language of the 
Bible the infidel Hume was censured for 
having described a quarrel as having 
“become so universal.” These expres- 
sions, the Review magisterially declared, 
“are ungrammatical.” 

Many are the adjectives which have at 
times been brought under the operation 
of this rule. The choice of examples, 
indeed, has been determined largely by 
the state of mind of the grammarian. 
But the victims most commonly selected 
are chief, complete, infinite, perfect, and 
universal. There seems, indeed, no rea- 
son in the nature of things why these 
particular adjectives should be singled out 
to be refused their share in the blessings 
of comparison. A strict application of 
the rule would deprive of the privilege 
a number so much larger that it may 
justly be called large in itself. Not 
merely individual adjectives, but whole 
classes of them would disappear. If, for 
instance, the ending full was made to 
denote what it properly means, the ab- 
solute completeness of all the qualities 
implied in the words to which it is af- 
fixed, and in a similar way the ending 
less their absolute negation, out must go 
comparison of that numerous list of terms 
which are formed by the addition of 
these two suffixes. We should all have 
to be equally hopeful or hopeless; in no 
two of us would there be any variation 
of feeling denoted by our use of either 
word. But there is further no small 
share of the most common adjectives in 
the speech which would also be shorn 
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of their power of denoting comparison. 
Were the rule enforced rigidly, most of 
us would find a good deal of difficulty 
in talking at all. What, for instance, 
can be truer than true, falser than false, 
safer than safe, correcter than correct, 
sincerer than sincere, emptier than empty, 
straighter than straight, sounder than 
sound, exacter than exact, diviner than 
divine? It would be easy to go on enu- 
merating scores of other words which the 
users of language are in the habit of 
comparing without thought of the ex- 
hibition of linguistic frailty which they 
are displaying. 

But even the very small list given 
above indicates that there must be a 
fallacy lurking somewhere in this rule 
so confidently proclaimed as obligatory. 
The error, in fact, has already been spec- 
ified. It is the notion that there exists 
a certain absolute quality denoted by the 
adjective beyond which it is impossible 
to go and up to which it is necessary to 
ascend before the word itself can be used 
with propriety. Now no language has 
ever possessed or ever can possess words 
carrying any such mathematical precise- 
ness of meaning. In any and every 
adjective there are implied different 
shades of the quality which characterizes 
it. These will vary both with the mean- 
ing of the speaker or writer and with the 
understanding of the hearer or reader. 
When one in conversation with another 
ealls a third person “good,” there is 
no well defined abstract quality termed 
“ goodness ” which each has in his mind. 
A like statement can be made of almost 
any other epithet employed in every-day 
life. It is this recognized lack of def- 
initeness in ordinary speech that leads 
to the creation of scientific terminology. 
In that the exact meaning is imposed 
upon the word. It is restricted to the ex- 
pression of one idea and of but one idea. 
He who is made acquainted with that 
knows, with sufficient nearness at least, 
precisely what is sought to be conveyed; 
whereas a common word would be under- 
stood differently by different men, if not 
misunderstood altogether. Accordingly, 
the botanist does not tell you that a leaf 
is smooth or rough; he says it is glabrous 
or hirsute. He says it because these same 
words, while not presenting exactly the 
same idea to two different minds, convey 
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nevertheless a conception of the nature 
and extent of the smoothness or rough- 
ness of the object described accurate 
enough to prevent any misunderstanding 
of the actual fact. 

The use of language would indeed be 
practically impossible were we not to 
eoncede that there exist gradations of 
meaning in the meaning of words which 
abstractly considered imply absolute the- 
oretical completeness. Evidence may be 
ealled convincing. What more can you 
ask? Yet we all know that some evi- 
dence is more convincing than other, 
though each may be entitled to the epi- 
thet. There are as many grades of con- 
vincement as there are grades of con- 
viction. But as illustrations drawn from 
material objects are much more easily 
comprehended than conceptions purely 
intellectual, let us take as an example 
the adjective full. Is there involved in 
that word some idea of a quality which 
has reached a completeness so absolute 
that it can suffer neither the slightest 
increase nor diminution? When we say 
a glass is full of water, do we mean that 
not a drop can be added without causing 
it to run over? Now in actual life, so 
far from thinking of such a theoretically 
perfect condition of things, very few 
have ever seen it even as a matter of 
experiment, and no one so speaks of it. 
All the words of this class represent an 
ideal conception which practically never 
exists in reality. In the instance just 
cited each one of a dozen men might 
properly describe his glass as full of 
water. Each glass would have a different 
quantity from that contained in any other, 
and yet an observer called upon to report 
would be justified in speaking of them 
all as full. He could also say that some 
of them are fuller than others, and that 
some one of them is the fullest of all. 

In the same way we recognize that 
there are grades of perfection. When 
Shakespeare tells us that “silence is the 
perfectest herald of joy,” we all compre- 
hend the fact that there may be many 
perfect heralds of joy, and yet some of 
them may be more perfect than others. 
The rule, in truth, breaks down the mo- 
ment we test it on the side of our intel- 
ligence. On the side of good usage it 
fares just as badly. The slightest ex- 
amination of the works of the great 


writers reveals the hostility on this point 
which prevails between them and the ad- 
vocates of this restricted employment of 
the superlative. Take the case of this 
same word perfect, already mentioned. 
Certainly if any adjective ought to be 
deemed incapable of comparison, this one 
has a fair claim to the distinction. Let 
us see how the classic authors feel about 
it. “Custom,” wrote Bacon in his essay 
on that subject, “is most perfect when it 
beginneth in young years.” In his fifty- 
first sonnet Shakespeare speaks of desire 
being made “ of perfectest love.” Milton 
represents Satan in tempting Eve as de- 
claring that having tasted of the forbidden 
fruit he had attained “life more perfect.” 
The stern grammarian may perhaps in- 
sist that the English of the arch-fiend 
is of no more authority than his the- 
ological views. But, unfortunately for 
the contention, the poet, when speaking 
in his own person, exhibits a perverse 
disposition to specify various grades of 
the noun perfection as well as to compare 
the adjective perfect. In his Tetra- 
chordon he contrasts “grievous observ- 
ance of wedlock” with divorce, and at- 
tributes to the latter “ most perfection.” 
In his Apology for Smectymnuus he 
gives vent to his peculiar prejudices by 
describing man as “the perfecter sex.” 
* What,” he observes in another book, “ is 
more or less perfect we dispute not, but 
what is sin or no sin.” In such methods 
of expression he is not in the slightest 
degree singular. “Our sight is the most 
perfect and most delightful of all our 
senses,” is the beginning of one of Ad- 
dison’s most noted essays. Macaulay, 
who not unfrequently qualified the noun 
perfection by the phrase “the highest,” 
speaks, in his review of Ranke’s History 
of the Popes, of the Greeks of the middle 
ages as being “ still able to read the most 
perfect of human compositions.” Very 
few of us need to be told that the pre- 
amble to the Constitution of the United 
States gives as a reason for the creation 
of that instrument that it was done “ in 
order to form a more perfect union.” 
The truth is that the moment we examine 
the writings of the classic authorities in 
our speech we find that they agree in 
comparing the words which we are told 
are incapable of comparison. 

There is nothing peculiar to English 
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in this usage. It is found in the most 
cultivated tongues both ancient and mod- 
ern, and in the writings of the great 
authors who make the study of these 
tongues desirable. It needs, for illustra- 
tion, nothing more than the consultation 
of an ordinary Latin dictionary to dis- 
cover that the Romans were as much in 
the habit of employing this method of 
expression as are the English. There 
it will be found that one of the titles 
of honor given to the later emperors was 
the superlative perfectissimus. Or take 
the practice of Cicero, so generally re- 
garded as the consummate authority upon 
usage in the language in which he wrote. 
In one place, for instance, he speaks of 
the kind of eloquence which is most to 
be approved, and to which nothing can 
be added, as summum et perfectissimum 
—that is, “the highest and most per- 
fect.” Jt may, however, be a consolation 
to the purist to learn that the ancient 
grammarians found the same fault with 
the usage as do the modern, displayed the 
same ignorance of the conditions which 
had brought it into being, and hed their 
remonstrances treated with the same in- 
difference. Servius in his commentary 
upon Virgil tells us that perfectus cannot 
have a comparative perfectior, though 
great writers like Cicero, Horace, and 
even so celebrated a critic of language as 
Quintilian, employed it without hesitation. 

But at this point one important cau- 
tion is needed. It is liberty which is 
contended for, not license. There is not 
perhaps a single classic author in our 
tongue who has not employed the superla- 
tive of some or all the adjectives specified 
as not entitled to comparison. But he 
has employed it sparingly. The usage 
in question is subject to the general law 
governing intensives. Its effectiveness 
depends upon its infrequency. Of this 
none are so well aware as are the great 
masters of speech. Hence they are not 
inclined to lug in superlatives of any 
sort uselessly or at random. Such are 
almost invariably introduced by them 
either to indicate a subtle distinction 
which is felt to exist in matters theo- 
retically of the same grade or to impart 
added force to expression. They are 
therefore employed sparingly because the 
conditions which make their use desirable 
do not often occur. 
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But the mistake must not be made 
of regarding the superlative form as 
necessarily carrying with it always the 
ordinary superlative meaning. There 
is a somewhat jocose illustration of 
this misapprehension which has fre- 
quently been called upon to do service 
in the way of suggesting the existence 
of error where it does not exist at 
all. A man in writing to a woman be- 
gins by addressing her, for example, as 
“my dearest Mary.” “So you have a 
number of dear Marys,” exclaims the 
objector given to hypercriticism. Now it 
really does not follow that the particular 
Mary, so addressed, is one of a number 
of persons with the same Christian name, 
or that she is the dearest of them all. The 
cavil is due to lack of comprehension of 
the nature of the superlative. That has 
two distinct functions. One of these is 
to express the highest possible degree of 
the idea or quality indicated by the 
positive; the other is simply to denote 
a particularly high grade of that idea 
or quality. In most cases this latter 
usage is indicated by prefixing to the 
simple adjective the adverb very; but the 
superlative form is also not unfrequently 
employed. Accordingly, while “ my dear- 
est friend,” found at the beginning of 
a letter, may mean that the person so 
addressed is the dearest of the writer’s 
friends, it ordinarily means no more than 
that he is one of those specially dear. In 
Latin a similar usage exists of the su- 
perlative carissimus of the adjective 
carus, having this same signification. 
The comparative degree discharges like- 
wise this double function. It is occa- 
sionally equivalent to the positive ac- 
companied by too. “Entire affection 
hateth nicer hands” is said of Prince 
Arthur in his reseue of the Redcross 
Knight from the filth of the noisome 
dungeon—that is to say, that perfect love 
disdains hands too nice, too fastidious 
to do the mean and often disagreeable 
duties which love is at times required 
to perform. Spenser, it may be added, 
is distinctly addicted to this use of the 
comparative, though it can hardly be 
ealled common in our tongue. 

There is still another rule regarding 
the superlative which has the distinction 
of being pretty regularly enjoined by 
those who write about usage and very 
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regularly disregarded by those whose 
writings constitute authority for usage. 
It, like the one first mentioned, has been 
steadily proclaimed since the middle of 
the eighteenth century. A fairly satis- 
factory idea of it and of the ordinary 
assertions about it can be found in a 
treatise of the small poet and smaller 
philosopher, James Beattie, whose later 
years were largely saddened by persistent 
dwelling upon the degeneracy and decay 
which in his opinion was overtaking Eng- 
lish speech. He assured us that it was 
highly improper to say “the tallest of 
the two.” We must restrict ourselves 
to the comparative and say, “the taller 
of the two.” This is a rule constantly in 
the mouth of that class of verbal critics 
who disdain to have conclusions agreeable 
to their beliefs disturbed by the intrusion 
of disagreeable fact. Space is not suf- 
ficient to consider here this injunction 
upon its abstract merits. All that is 
necessary to say of it is that the practice 
of using the superlative of two objects 
compared is one which the best writers 
are unanimous in following. They are 
indeed in the habit of employing both 
degrees in such cases; but it is safe to 
assert that where with them the com- 
parative is found once, the superlative 
is found at least twice. It would be easy 
to fill pages with examples of this latter 
usage drawn from the great authors be- 
longing to our literature. Here we pur- 
posely limit ourselves to that specially 
restricted field in which the duality is 
rendered almost obtrusive by the intro- 
duction of the word two. This neces- 
sarily throws out of consideration the 
far more numerous instances in which 
the construction is not reinforeed by the 
numeral, as, for instance, in Tennyson’s 
“ Princess,” where inquiry as to the merits 
of Lady Blanche and of Lady Psyche as 
tutors is put in the words, “ Which is the 
prettiest, best-natured?” or in Browning’s 
“Colombe’s Birthday,” where Valence 
asks, “Is love or vanity the best?” But 
without entering this larger field a satis- 
factory number of examples can be sup- 
plied out of the much more limited one, 
and taken from a body of authors who 
represent various periods of our litera- 
ture and various sorts as well as grades 
of intellectual achievement. 


We could go back to the fourteenth 

century at least; but let us begin with 
Spenser. In coming to the help of Sir 
Guyon, Prince Arthur is represented as 
fighting with his single spear 
Against two foes of so exceeding might, 
The least of which was match for any knight. 
“Twas never merry world,” says one 
of Shakespeare’s characters, “since of 
two usuries the merriest was put down.” 
Milton declares that the double duties of 
love in married life are that it should 
join itself to what is good and acceptable 
and should turn aside from what is dis- 
agreeable and displeasing. “Of the two,” 
is his comment, “ the latter is the strong- 
est.” “Which is the most tolerable of 
the two?’ writes Richardson in Sir 
Charles Grandison, and in his Amelia 
Fielding observes, “Of two evils choose 
the least.” In the account of his journey 
to the Western Islands, Dr. Johnson de- 
scribed the contest that was wont to go 
on between “two powerful lairds ” in the 
Highlands as having been regularly de- 
cided by force, “and right attended the 
strongest.” In her novel of Emma, Jane 
Austen described the heroine as “the 
youngest of two daughters of a most af- 
fectionate, indulgent father.” In the tale 
of the “Governor and the Notary,” con- 
tained in his volume entitled The Alham- 
bra, Irving remarks that “the smallest 
of two neighboring potentates is always 
the most captious about his dignity.” 
In Contarini Fleming, Disraeli speaks 
of one of the characters as being “the 
least foolish of the two.” In Thackeray’s 
Dennis Duval the hero observes of one 
of the Weston brothers that he “ was the 
most good-natured of the two.” In his 
Kidnapped, Stevenson, in mentioning two 
courses of conduct which had been fol- 
lowed, describes one of them as “the 
worst of the two.” One might go on 
almost indefinitely in furnishing examples 
of this usage from authors of every rank 
in English literature. But there is a 
limit to the patience of readers and to 
the space wrung from editors. Noth- 
ing further need be said than that 
the so-called rule forbidding the employ- 
ment of the superlative in the compar- 
ison of two things or versons is merely 
a figment of grammarians and not a 
fact of good usage. 
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Manasseh 


BY PERCEVAL GIBBON 


HEN they brought the news to 
\W Manasseh, where he lay on his 

bed in the inner shop, a spasm 
grasped him for a moment and shook 
him, and the rabbi who told the tale, 
standing over him in pity, thought 
he would swoon. But the crippled man 
threw off his hand and mastered his 
weakness. A light was burning on a 
high shelf in the room, and shining on 
the bed standing among the curious 
litter of Manasseh’s stock in trade; and 
in its gleam the rabbi and the others 
saw the thin face harden and draw to 
the shape of iron purpose. 

“ To-morrow?” asked Manasseh. “ You 
are sure it is to-morrow?” 

“Quite sure,” the rabbi answered. 
“Ten of them were doomed this after- 
noon, and the gallows is building now. 
Raphael was sentenced first.” 

Manasseh lifted on his elbow and looked 
round on them, the little group of wise 
Jews who worked for the Cause in 
that fevered Russian town. Beliind the 
leather screen from Kordofan that masked 
the inner door his women were rustling 
and whispering; the men who had come 
with the tale, their keen, mobile faces 
looking out from their furs, stood wait- 
ing around his bed. Their shadows lay 
here and there on the wonderful goods— 
the swords and ivories—of the shop. 

“This is a time to move with speed,” 
said Manasseh at last. “Pack me up 
and fetch a sleigh. The hours are short 
enough.” 

“You are going to the Governor?” 
asked the rabbi. 

“ Not I,” answered Manasseh. “I am 
going to the Old Man. Why do you ask 
questions? Is this a time to babble, 
with the rope rove in which my son is 
to choke out his life?” 

While he stormed at them, shrill and 
harsh, they were busy about him. His 
old wife came in, and helped, working 
swiftly in silence, while the tears ran 


down her poor, ugly face. Miriam, his 
daughter, helped. The rabbi and the rest 
bore a hand—it was a desperate business 
to get this paralytic moved,—while one 
ran out for a swift sleigh and brought it 
back to the door of the shop. 

He scolded all the while, till they bore 
him out, a helpless bundle of furs and 
wrappings. Levi, the son of Reuben, a 
gaunt, black-browed stripling, mounted 
his seat and received him from the rest, 
holding him in his place with an arm 
around his middle, the more tenderly be- 
cause from within the door Miriam was 
looking on. Then the sleigh started, and 
the group on the pavement, anxious and 
still, was left behind. 

The spirit of murder was abroad; 
those narrow ways were as dangerous as 
a battle-field. It was like moving in 
the ghastly lanes of a nightmare; for 
over them the night was serene and the 
air was brisk with frost, and underfoot 
the snow hushed the sound of their pas- 
sage. The buildings were gaunt in the 
darkness, overlooking them with a grave 
significance. They felt as if the world 
had been set like a stage for some 
great tragedy. out 

But nothing miscarried. They swu 
out of the narrows of the Jewish qua 
ter and skated athwart the lighted boule- 
vards, and thence, by a plain route, to 
the house they sought. Levi, who had 
heard tell of it—in whispers and inac- 
curately—looked up with quick curiosity 
at the mean shop before which they 
stopped. It stood in a street of lesser 
commerce, of dealers in vegetables and 
cheap clothes; its shuttered front was 
without distinction or dignity. 

“Tt is here?” he asked, with some 
disappointment. 

“Tt is here,” answered Manasseh, 
“Get down and knock, you fool.” 

Levi knocked, and knocked again; no 
light showed in any window. But there 
was a sound of footsteps within, and he 
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heard the clatter of bolts being drawn, 
and presently the door opened. A man 
thrust his head out. 

“Who are you?” he asked. “ What 
do you want here?” 

Manasseh spoke from the sleigh, with 
an accent of bitterest anger. 

“T am Manasseh!” he cried. “ Let 
it suffice. Come and help this other fool 
to carry me in.” 

“ Manasseh!” The name was evi- 
dently known, for the man came forward 
at onee. He looked shrewdly at the 
istvostchik who drove, but that person 
had been well chosen. He made a cer- 
tain sign with his open hand, a suffi- 
cient signal of answer to the other’s 
unspoken question. 

“ Good!” said the man, briefly, and he 
and Levi carried the cripple indoors. 

They went cautiously through the 
darkness of the shop and into a dimly 
lighted passage beyond. Here the floor 
was bare below, and the plaster of the 
walls was damp and stained. The place 
seemed rotten with unthrifty poverty; 
at the end of the passage a stairway 
descended, as though to the cellars. 

“Tt is down there,” said the man, 
and they earried Manasseh down. At 
the bottom of the stairs a door stopped 
them—a door of wood and iron. Levi 
supported the cripple while the guide 
unlocked this, and then they conveyed 
him in. : 

The young man started with wonder 
as he entered and saw the apartment to 
which they had come, in the cellars of 
that grimy house. The Jew is the true 
dramatist of life, for he excels in 
dénouement, and here was the conclu- 
sion to which the dirt and meanness had 
been the studied preparation. It was a 
big room, windowless, hung with rugs; 
the glow of them, their soft purity of 
color, their tenderness of hue, gave the 
place a something more luxurious than 
any elaboration of magnificence. The 
carpet was saffron yellow, and the divan 
that ran round the chamber was bright 
with colored cushions. 

“Te will come presently,” said the 
man, as they laid Manasseh on the divan, 
and he left them there. 

As Levi finished propping the cripple 
in the cushions, the rugs were parted 
before a hidden door, and Levi, looking 


up sharply, knew that he stood at last 
in the presence of that nameless and 
secret source of energies, the Old Man 
of Russia. The big youth stared at him 
with parted lips, intensely subject to the 
man’s splendid presence. His great head 
drooped forward as though in aggression; 
a white beard covered his breast; and 
there was a manner, an expression, in 
the brooding Eastern face as though 
what was reverend and benevolent there 
was a piece of culture, an alien fash- 
ion, like the courtesy of an enemy. He 
was clad in a black gown from the neck 
to the ground, so that as he advanced 
he seemed to glide without effort—a com- 
pelling symbol, the Jew implicit. 

“Ah, Manasseh?” he said, in a tone 
of question, and Levi saw, almost with 
a shock, that the huddled paralytic gave 
him back a glance as keen as his own. 

“Yes,” said the cripple. “You have 
heard about my son?’ 

The Old Man nodded. 

A tinge of color lit the thin cheek of 
the cripple; his face sharpened restlessly. 

“T cannot have him hanged,” he said. 
“There must be no mistake. If it costs 
money, I have the money. But he is 
not to die.” 

“T see,” said the Old Man. His voice 
was deliberate and very clear, even in its 
undertones, but it had a note that set 
one watching. 

“T see,” he repeated, and his keen 
eyes rested on the face of Manasseh. 
“T was not in doubt that you would 
seek a reward for service, sooner or later, 
Manasseh. I have expected it.” 

Manasseh, a wan sketch against scarlet 
pillows, sneered. 

“T am not here to gain praise or ap- 
proval,” he retorted. “I want my son, 
my boy Raphael, who is sitting in his 
prison, listening to the hours racing by. 
I will make a bargain for him, if you 
like; but I will have him.” 

“Ti’m! you will make a bargain?” 
The Old Man’s brows drew down and 
he considered. He waved a hand to 
Levi, who brought him a chair, and he 
sat down before Manasseh. The two re- 
garded one another with that wary hos- 
tility which animates the real commerce. 
Levi, standing by, felt his pulses quicken, 
as if he were watching two dread forces 
give battle. 
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“Tt is not the moment for us to move,” 
said the Old Man at last. “The work 
is not ripe. You know that?” 

“But those who guard my son?” 
queried Manasseh. “Is there no weak 
point there? Can he not be brought back 
to my house—if one took minted gold to 
them in a cart?” 

“No,” said the Old Man. It seemed 
that the answer was sufficient, bui after 
a pause he added, “They are Cossacks 
from the Caucasus.” 

Manasseh nodded. “But the hang- 
man?” he queried. 

“No,” said the Old Man again. 
“Twice I have bought the hangman, 
but now they hang them in the morning 
and do not cut them down till night.” 

Manasseh scowled. “Curse them!” he 
said. He remained for a moment as 
though at a loss, while the Old Man 
watched him. 

“There is the Governor,” said Manas- 
seh at length, almost casually. “ And 
perhaps a bargain is possible.” 

“Tt is possible,” admitted the other. 

“Well, then,” cried Manasseh, “you 
must make the bargain with him.” 

The Old Man raised his great head. 
He had the air of one who acquiesces, 
yet Levi, watching the pair, knew that 
the real struggle was but now at hand. 

“Tf it must be, it must be,” said 
the Old Man. “He has been here for 
terms before. He will be glad to make 
them now.” 

“Well, let him be glad,” snapped the 
cripple. 

“He will be glad,” answered the Old 
Man, gravely. “The sorrow of Israel 
always rejoices the enemies of Israel. 
Your joy and his will be great, Manasseh 
—perhaps the joy of Raphael, your son, 
will be great too. Yet if he rejoice in 
this, I would not have him for a son 
of mine.” 

There was something ominous in his 
voice, and old Manasseh’s eyes narrowed 
to slits, but he did not answer. 

The Old Man turned and began to walk 
the room with his hands clasped be- 
hind him. 

“The merchant knows the worth of 
his wares,” he said, slowly. “ Yours is a 
good son, Manasseh ?” 

“Yes.” said Manasseh. “He is all 
my heart and life.” 
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The Old Man sighed. “ Well, then,” 
he said—and Levi saw the glint of his 
sidelong eyes as he spoke—“ you must 
have him.” 

“ Pouff!” Manasseh snorted. “ You 
make me chill with fear,” he said, “ for 
I know the last word is not yet said. 
What a cursed business is this being a 
Jew, that we traffic in subtlety while 
graves are being dug! Man, man, say 
what you mean to say, and let me know 
what horror is at the back of it all. 
What are the terms you must make with 
the Governor ?” 

“Ah!” The Old Man came back to 
his chair, and again he fronted the 
cripple. “ Listen,” he said. “The Gov- 
ernor knows that he is doomed, and walks 
in terror. His masters drive him to 
harry us, and he knows that one day 
we will kill him. He does not know that 
he will fall with others, governors and 
princes, for a sign; and he has sought 
me in the hope that I would give him 
his life. If I will hold off the knife 
and the bomb, he will suppress the Black 
Hundred. I sent him empty away.” 

“Go on,” said Manasseh. 

“ Now, he will give anything for that 
—that I make his life sure. And he will 
take no other price,” said the Old Man. 
“ And that is what I cannot give him.” 

“Why?” said Manasseh, eagerly. 

“T will tell you this much only,” said 
the other. “You know that our policies 
reach far; that they have a thousand 
branches, a million relationships? Yes, 
you know that well. At this moment we 
draw them together; action is brewing. 
Already the money supplies are drying 
up for Russia. And a life-and-death 
treaty with any representative of power 
clogs the wheels; just now it arrests the 
whole fabric.” 

Manasseh’s face was gray; the breath 
came from him in a rattle. 

“Tf I gain your son,” said the Old 
Man, “I give Israel in exchange.” 

He spoke slowly, and there was even 
some pity in his expression; but with it 
the shrewd eye was bright as ever. He 
knew his man. 

“ Raphael must hang,” he said. “ But 
there is no need for. the Governor to 
live.” 

Levi, fascinated and aghast, closed his 
eyes, not to see the stricken grief of the 
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cripple; and there was an interval of 
choking silence. 

Manasseh broke it. He began to stam- 
mer in sonorous Hebrew the first words 
of the prayer for the dying, but stopped. 

“One thing, then, you will grant me,” 
he gasped. “I will kill the Governor—lI, 
Manasseh. I will have him between 
these hands ”—he thrust forth from his 
wrappings his two long horny hands, 
hooked and quivering,—“ his death shall 
be my doing. You hear me! This I 
will have.” 

His voice ran up to a shriek as he 
finished. The Old Man, aloof, immune 
from emotion, looked at him sharply. 

“ Even that,” he said, “ you must fore- 
go unless—” 

“Unless?” croaked the cripple. 

“Unless you are able,” said the Old 
Man. “You are a cripple; there must 
be no bungling.” ; 

Manasseh uttered a splutter of barren 
laughter. “If I am able!” he cried. 
“ Because my legs curl up under me, do 
you think these hands are feeble? Look!” 
he said. He fumbled about his body and 
brought out a ruble. The Old Man’s lip 
curled, but Manasseh took the coin be- 
tween his fingers and broke it across. 

“Feeble,” said he. “Give me his 
throat, once, in the fork of my hand 
and I will tear it out of him.” 

“Tt is well,” said the Old Man, indif- 
ferently. “I give you the Governor.” 

So Levi took Manasseh home. 


The feast of the city’s saint fell on a 
Monday; it was then the duty of the 
Governor to attend the celebration in 
the cathedral. He was a thin, dark man, 
petulant and devoid of a sense of pro- 
portion, and ridden hard by an active 
imagination. Of late he had walked in 
fear of assassination; day and night 
were populous with threats. Twice he 
had gone secretly to the chief of the 
Jewish organization to try to buy safety, 
and it had not availed. Each time he 
had come away baffled, and haunted by 
the power and assurance of that serene 
Old Man who heard him in silence and 
answered with a single no. As he 
stepped from his carriage at the church 
steps, the beggars who were assembled 
there for his yearly largesse saw how he 
looked round him ere he entered the 
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building. They knew what he feared 
to see. To them, bedded in the slime 
of life, there trickled the truth that those 
above them never heard. The dreadful 
beggars of a Russian town, the blind, the 
crazed, the leprous, are the confidants 
and the judges of all. 

They waited on the steps while the 
service within proceeded. The boom of 
the priest’s voice, the cadence of the 
choir, came out to them, remote and 
mellow, and they scratched themselves 
patiently. Each one was sure of an alms 
to-day; it was as much a part of the 
feast as anything else. The soldiers of 
the Governor’s escort, drawn up in the 
roadway, looked at them enviously. 

Presently the service was over, and the 
Governor came out, carrying in his hand 
the bag of small silver which was the 
due of the beggars. The clamor of the 
beggars sprang up at once, and they 
blessed him vociferously as he moved 
among them, bestowing his gifts. It 
only took a few minutes, and he was 
about to leave, when from the end of the 
portico a strong, high voice called to him. 

“Alms for the paralytic!” it cried. 
“Ts the paralytic to have nothing?’ 

The Governor turned: on this day he 
must leave none unnoticed. He saw now 
that there was a mattress between two 
pillars and a man on it. With a smile 
he went up the steps again. 

“T had not seen you, brother,” he said. 
“Tere is your gift.” 

The cripple’s hand lay on the pave- 
ment: his keen eyes looked the Governor 
in the face. 

“Put it in my hand,” he said, and 
the Governor bent to do so. It looked 
from below as though he were talking to 
the beggar. 

But as he lowered his head, Manasseh 
raised his hand, and in an instant those 
long fingers closed on the Governor’s 
throat. They gripped like steel, and the 
cripple, drawing his other hand from 
under his blanket, ran the thin blade 
of a little knife under the Governor’s 
ear. He died with no struggle. It was 
only when the blood began to trickle 
briskly down the steps that the soldiers 
knew something was wrong. 

That night the Jews swept the streets 
with rifles; but Manasseh was already 
gone the way of his son. 
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PALACE AT SHIGATSE 


My Discoveries in Tibet 


BY DR. SVEN HEDIN 


Victorian Memorial Medal, R.G.S., and the Kar 


KF Lake Manasarowar, on whos 
shores we spent a month after 
my discovery of the two-thousand 

mile-long chain of mountains (deseribed 
in the August number of this Magazine) 
a book could be written. The eight 
monasteries alone would take up several 
chapters. But the briefest account will 
have to suffice for the present. Neither 
shall I have time to recount some of 
our many dangerous adventures on this 
journey round about Rakastal (Tibetan: 
Lagang Tso). Perpetual southwest 
storms rage on this lake, whose depths 
vary like its coasts, and it was on 
this account that I was only able to 
carry out three soundings, each full of 
danger. A truly picturesque journey was 
the one we made to a rock island popping 
out of the lake. We had a fair wind 
out there, and started for the lee shore, 
but had T known what a sea there was off 
the island I should never have gone there 
with the boat. On landing we all three 
Vor. CXVII.—No. 700.—68 
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took a refreshing bath, as the boat was 
literally thrown up on the rocky edge 
of the shore. It was out of the ques- 
tion to attempt to get back to the camp, 
and we had to pass the chilly night 
as best we could without extra clothing 
or provisions. 

One of my most remarkable experiences 
of this journey, which was already so 
full of experiences and adventures, was 
our wandering round the holy Kailas, 
or Kang Rimpoche, as the Tibetans call 
that mountain. The Hindus are convinced 
that Siva lives in his paradise on the top 
of it, and only occasionally do the gods 
descend to the banks of the Manasarowar 
to adopt the form of a white swan and 
to swim across its silvery depths. Kailas 
is regarded as especially holy by the 
Tibetans, being reputed to be the domi- 
cile of “the higher gods, placed star- 
like beyond the realms of space.” From 
the Kham mountains on the extreme east, 
from Naktsong and Amdo, from the 
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black tents which like spots on the hide 
of a panther spread out in the desolate 
valleys of Tibet, and from Ladak in the 
far western mountains, thousands of pil- 
grims come yearly on foot and, deeply 
meditating, slowly wander the four miles 
round this the holiest of all the moun- 
tains of the earth. I too wandered 
round Kang Rimpoche by the pilgrim’s 
route. I saw their dusky train, of all 
ages and sexes, men with wives and chil- 
dren, old people who, before they died, 
were desirous of winning this last favor, 
tatterdemalions, cutthroats who had some 
sin to do penance for, priests and no- 
mads, a perpetual multicolored stream of 
people passing along the gravel-strewn 
road leading to the realms of eternal 
light and consolation far beyond the 
valley of death Often the old folks’ 
hope is deceived, death coming to claim 
them before their goal is attained. I 
saw one old man who had recently termi¢ 
nated his earthly wanderings and whose 
body lay stiff and cold between granite 
blocks by the wayside. All the religious 
duties, all the superstitious hocus-pocus 
the pilgrims have to go through, I will 
not touch upon now. That must be a 
new chapter, full of mysticism; nor will 
I describe the temples, which, like pre- 
cious stones set in a ring, are studded 
along the pilgrims’ path round the moun- 
tain. I can well understand that the 
Tibetans considered Kang Rimpoche as 
a holy sanctuary, for in its very shape 
the mountain hears a striking likeness to 
a tjorten, one of those monuments round 
the temples which have been erected to 
the memory of deceased Great Lamas, 
and it also reealls the Tashi Lama’s 
tomb in Tashi Lhumpo, covered with sil- 
ver, gold, and jewels. 

It took us three days to do the four 
miles reund the mountain. Personally I 
rode most of the way, but my four men 
from Ladaki, who are also lamaists, went 
on foot and fulfilled to the letter an 
orthodox pilgrim’s duties. Once we 
passed two young lamas from Kham on 
They did not walk like ordi- 
nary pilgrims, but literally measured off 
the distance with their own bodies. Ly- 
ing down full length on the ground, they 
would join their hands over their heads 
and read a prayer, then make a mark on 
the road, arise, join their hands together 
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again over their heads, and muttering a 
prayer, take a few steps forward to the 
mark, to fall full length once again and 
repeat the entire ceremony all the way 
round the mountain. Performed in this 
manner by “prostration” the journey 
took twenty days. The two lamas we 
saw had only done about half the dis- 
tance, and they contemplated doing the 
whole journey twice. One such journey 
is worth thirty ordinary journeys on foot. 
I asked them what they expected to gain 
by it, and they replied that after death 
they would sit in the seats of the gods 
of Kang Rimpoche and in their presence 
for eternity. They had spent a whole 
year on the journey from Kham, and 
their home was situated several months’ 
journey beyond Lhasa. One of them was 
to return there after having completed 
his duty as pilgrim. The other—he was 
barely twenty years old—was to pass the 
remainder of his earthly life in a dark 
grotto on the banks of the Upper Tsangpo. 

Few forms of self-mortification are of 
such value as this life spent in the dark, 
this absolute separation from the world, 
from one’s fellow men and the light of 
the sun. In Linga-gunpa I obtained 
much valuable information regarding this 
curious custom. In the prayer grotto at 
that place—a little stone hut at the foot 
of a cliff—was then a lama who had 
already been immured for three years. 
No one knew him, no one knew whence 
he came nor what his name was, and 
even were one to know his name it was 
forbidden to mention it before human 
beings. But they told me that the day 
he went into the grotto he was followed 
in most solemn procession by alk the red 
monks of the monastery, and when all 
the ceremonies prescribed in the holy 
books had been gone through, the narrow 
entrance into the grotto had been closed 
up again. We were standing outside it. 
I asked the head lama whether he could 
hear us talk. He replied, “Oh no, he 
ean neither hear nor see; he is sunk night 
and day in profound meditation.” “ Tow 
do you know that he is alive?” “The 


food [tsamba] which is passed in to him 
once a day through an underground pas- 
sage is eaten up by the morning; but 
should we find the dish untouched one 
morning, then we should understand that 
A stream flows through 


he had died.” 
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the cave in the daytime; by this means 
he gets water. 

How wonderful! For days and weeks 
I could not drive the picture of this 
lama out of my mind. Never to hear 
a human voice, never get a glimpse of 
the sun, never to see the difference be- 
tween night and day, only to know of 
the approach of winter by the lowering 
of the temperature. I pictured to myself 
the day when he was entombed in the 
cave. He sat there alone and watched 
them fill up the opening with blocks of 
stone—the light growing continually less, 
till finally only a tiny little hole was left. 
Through this he took his last farewell of 
the sun, and when that too was finally 
closed up he remained in complete and 
utter darkness. Since that time three 
years had now elapsed. In another tem- 
ple, like Linga absolutely unknown by 
Europeans, a lama had lived immured 
in this manner for sixty-nine years! 
And I heard of many other similar ex- 
periences full of enchanting mysticism. 
Their idea is as follows: What is a 
short earthly life in the dark to an eter- 
nity in the broad light? The sojourn in 
the dark is only a preparation for that 
which is to follow. Cut off from the 
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outer world and its temptations, never 
for a moment disturbed by the outer 
light, alone the year through, the medita 
ting lama seeks for the answer to the 
riddle of- life—and of death. When he 
first goes into the dark he knows that 
he will never leave the grotto until his 
shrivelled body is earried out by other 
monks—perhaps a new generation, those 


who followed him in silent procession 


to his cave being long since dead. And 
during all these years, even though it 
be a man’s whole lifetime, no one may 
visit him but death. To the outer world 
he is dead, dead from the moment he is 
entombed in the cave. For his friends 
and acquaintances he exists no more. 
And yet he is still alive in there—had 
not one man _ survived for sixty-nine 
years ¢ He longs to be delivered from 
life, but still must sit and wait, for 
decade after decade, it may be, until at 
last death comes and stretches forth 
both hands to him and leads him out 
of the dark amid “a burst of psalm 
from the eternal choir.” 

Like all lamas, from: the Tashi Lama 
downwards, the recluse must die in a 
sitting position. But as he is alone and 
will probably become senseless before the 
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actual moment of death, a small wooden 
frame is introduced into the cave at the 
same time as himself, into which he ean 
ereep SO s00n as he feels death approach- 
ing. This will prevent him from falling 
forwards or to one side, and he will be 
found in the same holy position in which 
Buddha is depicted in all the thousands 
upon thousands of portraits of him we 
find seattered throughout the temples of 
Tibet. How should I who have come 
here to study the geography of the land 
have either time or ability to attempt 
to fathom the mysteries of Lamaism or 
to solve the maze of their highly com 
plicated religious teaching? I should 
ct rtainly have been incapable of succeed- 
ing in any way whatsoever, and leave the 
science of religion without a shade of 
jealousy to those who are learned in its 
mysteries, But at all events I have 
visited and described thirty-one temples 
in Tibet described the different halls 
of their temples and holies of holies, 
their most important idols; and what is 
quite new, have hundreds of sketches of 
interiors and exteriors of these temples. 
I have collected material for a most de- 
tailed aecount of the daily life of the 
lamas, their studies, their classes, their 
daily services in the temples, and their 
feasts. Everywhere I was received with 
friendly hospitality; even in a nunnery 
no opposition was offered to my visit. 
All through Tibet the life of these monks 


has appealed to me and filled me with 
delight beyond anything I ean say. Ev- 
erything is so picturesque, so unusual, 
and so rich in color. Why does not some 
painter come out here instead of sitting 
at home painting cows and farmyards ? 

But the most delightful thing in all 
Tibet is the church music. Fresh young 
voices, softened by thick dark draperies 
along the front of an open gallery, pour 
forth their wonderful hymns, full of peace 
and love and longing. Jetweenwhiles 
you hear the rumbling thunder of the 
hassoon and the rhythmieal clash of the 
cymbals, then the flutes with their shrill 
melodies, and the rolling drums which 
echo through the high halls of the tem- 
ples. But the singing is by far the most 
heautiful—it carries one up and away 
from the troubles of this earth. 

Perhaps what I saw of greatest interest 
was in Tashi Lhumpo—the great feasts; 
the doctors’ disputations in the presence 
of the Tashi Lama; processions of hun- 
dreds of nuns, who, bareheaded and with 
their hair eut short like men, would go 
in a long procession up to the holy La- 
brang to receive the Tashi Lama’s bless- 
ing; the dance of devils, and all those 
other dances which are danced, to keep 
off evil spirits; the daily lessons when 
the Kandjut’s massive writings were read 
in a sort of singing tone by masses of 
lamas in gold mantles, sitting on divans 
between red columns and hanging, many- 
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LADAKIES CROSSING THE ICE 


hued temple banners, while the gilded 
gods, faintly lit up by oil lamps, looked 
down smiling upon them. 

These monasteries and their life are 
very much alike all over Tibet, and for 
that matter all over the rest of the world 
of the Lamaists—and yet how unlike one 
another are these different temples! 1 
never tired of them, as I always found 
something new. Lagang has undoubtedly 
the finest temple hall. One steps in out 
of the dazzling sunlight and has only 
to rest a moment in order to get accus- 
tomed to the dark. From a lofty opening 
in the roof the daylight creeps in, faint 
and pale. From between a double row of 
columns hangs a perfect forest of temple 
banners, sacrificial ribbons, and other 
draperies. On the sides are the drums 
and other instruments, and against the 
walls are red and gold bookshelves, carved 
and varnished, bearing the gigantic vol- 
umes of Kandjut and other holy books. 
Against the far wall, facing the entrance, 
is the place for the portrait of the gods, 
and on long narrow tables set out in 
front of them are the sacrificial offerings, 
prepared in brass dishes burnished until 
they shine like the reddest gold. Be- 
tween them burn oil lamps, vainly en- 
deavoring to conquer the gloom, and 
from the burning sticks of incense pale 
blue spirals of smoke mount towards the 
roof and vanish in a thin cloud of vapor. 
In the hall there prevails a mystic twi- 
light,—everything is so full of an over- 
powering mystery, all is so still, so quiet, 








ON A SOUNDING EXPEDITION 


that one hardly dares to whisper; I 
could sit there on a divan by the hour 
and just dream away the time. How 
often while there did I not think of 
Uspenski Sabor in Moscow?’—and in 
reality Lamaism is the Catholicism of 
Buddhism. From time to time the 
monks creep around, barefoot, bareheaded, 
and wearing their red Roman _ togas: 
they fill the sacrificial dishes with water 
and tsamba, they snuff the smoking wicks 
of the butter lamps and put the incense 
sticks straight, and have a thousand and 
on things to do in the service of the 
gods. Silently they draw near to us, 
and, using a peacock’s feather, sprinkle 
with holy water out of a silver vessel 
these of my men from Ladak who are 
with me. 

This is only a slight hint of all the 
wonderful things we saw in Tibetan 
temples, a few rough notes from mem- 
ory, for I cannot manage to turn over 
my journal; nor can I speak of the won- 
derful cloister town of Tashi-gembe with 
all its temples and halls, filled with gold 
and silver gods, and its hall of knights 
with its old armaments, breastplates, 
masks, halberds, and battle-axes hang- 
ing in tasteful array on the columns. 
Neither have I time to describe a mag- 
nificent mass we attended for the repose 
of the soul of a head lama of the first 
magnitude, a rimpoché, eighty years of 
age, who duly died in a sitting posture 
with burning lights in his hand. 

All these strange pictures rush through 
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LADAKIES ASSEMBLING FOR THEIR EVENING MBAL 


my memory in a whirl of variegated 
color, a carnival of masks and _ gold- 
embroidered clothes, rolling drums and 
playing flutes, clashing cymbals and red 
and gold banners on high poles, novices 
bearing on their shoulders long brass- 
bound copper bassoons, and innumerable 
lamas, the priesthood of Tibet, in their 
red dress, offering their greetings and 
their service to the gods. Tibet is es- 
sentially a religious land. There is no 
end to the temples, which are generally 
built on the top of some picturesque 
mountain, from whose rocky sides their 
stone walls painted in white and red 
would seem to have sprung, and from 
whose roof one can always enjoy the 
most perfect view over the valleys, rivers, 
and lakes which lie spread out beneath, as 
though one were looking down on a map. 

It is as I have said—sanctuaries are 
to be found everywhere, on every pass; 
even the smallest tracks have their ka, 
a pyramid of stones surrounded by sev- 
eral of smaller size. In these posts are 
planted, and strings running from the 
one to the other bear a host of smaller 
banners, each covered with the holiest 
of prayer inscriptions: “on mane padme 
hum.” On the cliffs of the roadside red 


and white eubieal tjortens have been 
erected, all eovered with rags, l-ada- 
ho, and other sacrificial offerings. 
Moreover, one often finds hewn in the 
polished face of the granite cliffs, worn 
smooth by the wind and the weather, 
huge statues of Buddha, and on the 
smooth rock one sees in giant letters 
the eternal formula, “on mane padme 
hum,” the six syllables each of which 
contains an ocean of deep, unfathom- 
able meaning, and which collectively 
open the way to a higher and happier 
form of existence. We ride past mane- 
ringmos nearly daily—those stone walls 
parallel with the road, often one hundred 
metres long and densely covered with 
figures, in which with inimitable and un- 
tiring patience has been wrought the 
wonder-working formula, “on mane pad- 
me hum.’ These manes are often 
picturesque in the highest degree. At 
either end is a small cubical tower with 
a niche, in the dimness of which the 
wayfarer may see a small figure of a god, 
frequently a work of great artistic work- 
manship. On these innumerable altars 
are often also laid out masses of yak 
skulls and skulls of wild sheep and 
antelopes. On the horns and the sun- 
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bleached skull of the yak you will sée 
engraven the eternal formula, and the 
letters filled in with red or one of the 
other sacred colors. On every house 
top in the toyyns and villages a perfect 
forest of small poles with strings of ban 
ners are arranged, and as the banners 
are of the brightest and loudest of colors 
they remind one of carnival confetti. 

At every point where highways cross 
the Tsangpo and other rivers and where 
ferries supply the caravans such flag 
pole s and heaps of kla are set up. 

In each caravan at least one of th 
men and probably several have praying- 
sticks in their hands. With the help of 
a weight it is wound round the handle 
of the axle and stuffed full of strips of 
paper, on each of which the holy formula 
is printed thousands upon thousands of 
times. The whole day long, no matter 
how long the journey may last, the faith- 
ful whirls his praying-machine and at 
the same time mumbles in a singsong 
voice, “ on mane padme hum.” 

On leaving Shigatse we were followed 
by an escort of Chinese and Tibetans. 
The former carried with them a portable 
temple with an altar table for the gods 
and a narrow table for dishes, lamps, and 
incense-burners. The interior of their 
temple tent was really very decorative, 


with its golden gods gleaming through 
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the haze of smok« the lamps shaded 
by steam. And in the evening they 
sang, the voices accompanied by drums 
and cymbals. 

Thus into the Tibetan’s life is woven 
a succession of religious duties. When 
he rides past a heap of sacrificial stones 
he adds a stone to it; when he passes a 
mane stone he never forgets to le ave 
it on the right-hand side, otherwise he 
cannot have its prayers in his favor; 
when he passes one of the holy moun- 
tains he does not neglect to fall flat and 
touch the ground with his forehead, and 
when he is loading up his yak he mum- 
bles his eternal “on mane padme hum.” 
These words ring in my ears continual 
lv; I hear them when I lie down to rest 
and when I get up, and not even in the 
most desolate country can I get free 
from them; for even my men from Ladak 
sing them. They belong to Tibet, these 
words; I cannot imagine the barren 
plains without them; they are as closely 
associated with the country as is the hum 
of bees with a_ beehive as the roar of 
the west wind and the daily storms, 

The spiritual meaning and the object 
of all these flagpoles, stone heaps, ete., 
is really to keep the powers of evil at 
bay, to render the journey over a high 
pass lueky, to protect the traveller 
crossing a river from drowning, to keep 
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the evil spirits of the air from your 
dwelling, and in the desert to protect 
the wayfarer from robbers and attack 
by wolves. They therefore play the 
same role in the open air as the four 
spiritual kings in the temple. For it 
must be mentioned that there is not a 
te mpl in Tibet the walls of whose outer 
halls are not decorated with paintings 
of these four potentates, often execyted 
with great skill and in sereaming ri- 
ental colors. The vy are armed with clubs, 
swords, and other weapons, while their 
faces are contorted in the most diabolical 
and terrifying manner; their hair is a 
perfect forest of red serpents, and sheets 
of flame burst from their sides; the ob- 
ject being to frighten away evil spirits, 
who would otherwise find their way into 
the halls of the temple and disturb the 
peace of the gods. 

It would be most interesting to insert 
into a map of the whole Lamaistie world 
the great highroads used by pilgrims en 
their journeys. In the far north one 
would find numerous ways meeting—like 
the spokes of a wheel—in the temple of 
Da-Kuren Majdaris in Urga. But the 
radii would be even denser around the 
most famous of all the lama sanctuaries, 


Lhasa. They are somewhat scarcer 
round Tashi Lhumpo, for but few people 
yield the palm of sanctity to the Tashi 
Lama when there is question of his 
brother, the Dalai Lama. We should 
find many ways meeting in Kang 
Rimpoche—the holy Kailas,—and be 
tween these stars of first magnitude the 
map would show a number of minor 
stars, from the heart of each and all 
of which comes a eall to the faithful 
a call in some measure akin to the warn- 
ing in Isaiah (xxxiii, 20): “ Look upon 
Zion, the city of our solemnities: thine 
eyes shall see Jerusalem. . . 

From the tent encampments of the 
Kalmuks on the Volga, from the land of 
the Tunguses in the north, from the river 
valleys of the Buriats in East Siberia, 
from the Mongolian grass steppes, from 
the regions of the Himalayas: Ladak, 
Nepal, Sikkim, and Bhutan, and from 
the countries on the borders of Sechuan 
and Yunnan—from all the unknown 
world of Lamaism the whole year round 
pilgrims are coming to the holy places 
of Tibet. And throughout half Asia one 
hears in a sort of under:urrent to the 
life and wanderings of men the eternal 
‘on mane padme hum”—a phrase of 
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a greater frequency than any Pater nos- 
ter or Ave Maria. 

But Lamaism, like Catholicism, has 
also its shady side. I will not refer to 
that now. Peter’s pence flourish in 
Tashi Lhumpo as well as in Rome, and 
it is well not to travel without money 
or gifts. Priests dole out holiness tor 
coin, and the rich dwell in the choicest 
rooms of the cloisters. Many temples are 
rich, owning large properties and herds. 

High up in Chang-tang we met the 
first lamas of the brotherhood of wan- 
dering monks, who throughout their lives 
wander from end to end of the Lamaist 
world, not only in Tibet, but far out 
into foreign lands, living the while on 
alms. Sometimes they collected together 
in groups and performed religious dances 
and songs in front of my tent, with 
rattles, gongs, wands, and minstrelsy. 
Sometimes we even met wandering nuns 
soliciting alms. They traverse incred- 
ible distances on foot and beg their way 
from tent to tent. In those districts of 
Tibet lying fairly low on either side 
of the great rivers, where the land is 
cultivated and gardens surround the vil- 
lages, one can often see women, alone 
or in pairs, going about amongst the 
houses, showing a large painting, sup- 
ported on poles, about whose réligious 
subject they sing, not infrequently in 
clear, resonant voices. 

And finally let me mention yet an- 
other group of faithful and even more 
egoistical servants of the religion. I 
refer to the hermits, those holy men who 
are independent of all temples or clois- 
ters, and spend their lives in lonely 
grottos, living on the alms given to them 
by neighboring nomads. I saw one such 
grotto on a perpendicular cliff over one 
hundred and sixty feet from the ground. 
A pitch-black path led sheer up to it 
inside the mountain. The hermit had 
already lived there three years without 
seeing a fellow human being, but his 
eave was open towards the valley and 
the sun streamed into it. He was con- 
sidered very holy, and two brothers and 
two nuns from Nepal considered it a 
great honor to live in a cave beneath 
his and attend to his material wants. 
Both women were remarkable for their 
wild picturesque beauty, but the moment 
mention was made of a _ photographic 
Vot. CXVII.—No. 700.—69 
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camera they vanished into the dim heart 
of the mountain. I only managed to 
see the hermit through a crack in the 
floor of his cave and heard him mum- 
bling his lengthy prayers. What an ex- 
traordinary world of superstition and 
bigotry! Volumes have been written 
about it ever since the time when the 
Capuchin and. Jesuit monks first visited 
Tibet. For the future I shall only de- 
scribe what I saw with my own eyes— 
things of which I possess some few proofs, 
apart from my memory. 

In Diri-pu-gunpa, due north of the 
summit of Kailas from which the pecul- 
iar Tetrahedron showed itself like a 
white spectre between two dark granite 
cliffs, I broke off to seek for the source 
of the Indus. But I first had to go 
down and see how the caravan was get- 
ting on, for we had also political dif- 
ficulties to wrestle with, and I wished 
to be sure that the men were not getting 
up to some fatal mischief. 

I managed to obtain permission from 
the authorities in Barkha to make a 
détour to the north with five men and 
six horses. It proved a most remark- 
able flying trip, at once instructive and 
adventurous in the highest degree, and 
through an absolutely unknown land. 
And one night we camped beside the 
spot where the source of the Indus flows 
out of the mountain, a spot called by 
the Tibetans Singi-kabap—i. e., “the 
mouth out of which the Indus comes 
forth.” This spot is holy in their eyes: 
piles of stones and cairns are erected 
there; on a stone platform a well-carved 
idol was placed, and I was heathen 
enough to take it with me. To augment 
the good fortune of that day my hunts- 
man Tundup shot an Ovis ammon, with 
great twisted horns, quite near the source 
of the Indus. 

Perhaps you can picture to yourselves 
with what feelings of deep gratitude and 
joy I stood here and watched the source of 
the Indus flow out from the bosom of the 
mountain. I stood and watched this un- 
pretentious brook tumbling down the val- 
leys, and thought of the various vicissi- 
tudes it would experience before finally in 
a perpetual erescendo of song it ended 
by rushing out in a burst of music be- 
tween cliffs into the ocean, where the 
steamers in Karachi are lying, loading 
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and wnloading their goods. I thought 
of its restless journey through Tibet, 
through Ladak and Baltistan, past Skar- 
du, where apricot trees grow on the banks 
and hang over the water, through Dardis- 
tan and Kuhistan, past Peshawar, and 
over the plains of the western Punjab, 
to lose itself finally in the salt ocean, 
the Nirvana and eternal resting-place of 
al) rivers. I stood and wondered over 
Alexander of Macedonia, who, crossing 
the Indus twenty-two hundred years ago, 
had a distant notion where its source was 
to be found, and I rejoiced in the con- 
sciousness of being the first European 
to set foot at the source of the Indus. 
In spite of all the difficulties which 
highly placed personages attempted to 
put in my way, even higher powers had 
accorded me the triumph of discovering 
the source of both the Brahmaputra and 
the Indus, the origin of both these world- 
famous rivers, which like the nippers of 
a crab enclose the mightiest chain of 
mountains in the world, the Himalayas. 
Their initial streams are fed by the 
heavens, and their mighty masses of 
water pour down in torrents to the low- 
lands, bringing life and nourishment to 
half a hundred million children of men. 
Up here the temples stand silent and 
white on its shores, in India pagodas and 
mosques reflect themselves in her waters; 
up here in Tibet wolves, antelopes, and 
wild sheep roam along both rivers, down 
there in the lowlands the eyes of the 
tiger and leopard glisten like red-hot coal 
within the jungle that lies on their 
border. I fancied myself standing and 
listening to the lapping of the waters 
of time, to the murmurings of countless 
human destinies and innumerable genera- 
tions, which were born, which lived, and 
which died on the banks of these riv- 
ers; and not without pride, although in 
humble gratitude, I realized I was the 
first white man to set foot on the source 
of the Indus and Brahmaputra since the 
day Noah came out of the ark. 

From the source of the Indus I contin- 
ned my journey northeast right up to the 
thirty-second degree of latitude through 
quite unknown country and _ without 
any official escort whatsoever. Even had 
they leoked for us we should not. have 
been easy to find, for it is about a five 
days’ march through trackless country 


between the villages of tents. A quantity 
of interesting information was collected 
here as to the cotton trade carried on 
with Indians and Ladaks. Finally I 
turned west-southwest direct to Gartok, 
which .was reached on September 26, 
and where I found all well with the 
head caravan. It was half a year to a 
day of my leaving Shigatse. 

The map I constructed during the ex- 
pedition up to the present time includes 
765 sheets, nearly every one representing 
hitherto unknown land. Notes take up 
4900 pages, 60 astronomical points have 
been ascertained, 990 specimens of min- 
eral have been collected, and many hun- 
dred drawings of panoramas made; for 
at every camping-place and even often 
between camps I drew in everything to 
be seen in the landseape in order to be 
able to give a faithful picture of its 
general character. As material for illus- 
tration I have further several hundred 
photegraphs and over five hundred pen 
drawings. A meteorological journal has 
been kept without a break from the be- 
ginning, and observations taken three 
times a day. Although this journey has 
not lasted two years, its geographical 
results are richer and more important 
than those obtained during the whole of 
my last journey (1899-1902), and are 
richer than those aecruing from any oth- 
er journey hitherto taken in Tibet. In 
Tibet proper I have now spent fifteen 
months, although the British government 
attempted to prevent my entering the 
country and obliged me to make that 
long northerly détour, whilst the Chi- 
nese and Tibetan governments did their 
utmost to drive me out. 

Our minister in Tokio, Mr. Wallen- 
berg, during his visit to Peking, did 
everything he could at the cost of much 
time and trouble to persuade the lead- 
ing men of China to give me liberty 
in Tibet, but both he and the Japanese 
legation in Peking, who most amiably 
attempted to speak on my behalf, were 
met with an absolute refusal. In a word, 
during all my career I never found my- 
self in such a political imbroglio, and the 
most wonderful part is that everything 
went off as well as it did. 

Finally, to add a few words about the 
earth’s surface in Tibet, I will say that 
the material we have now in our posses- 
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sion affords a sufficiently clear and con- 
cise exposition of the orographical con- 
stitution of the country, with its five 
great mountain chains: Kwen-lun, Arka- 
tagh, Kara-korum, Nin-Chen Tangla, 
and the Himalayas, together with the 
innumerable smaller, more or less broken 
chains between them, a world of moun- 
tain roads, to a great extent running 
west and east, with a strong divergence 
in the latter direction. With the assist- 
ance of all the calculations of height 
collected, we could easily discover the 
average height of the plateaux and of the 
mountain passes. I ascertained the exact 
height of all passes, lakes, river fords, 
and camps during my journeys by boiling- 
thermometers and three aneroids. It is 
of especial interest to note the enormous 
rise of the ground north of the Brahma- 
putra, where one first expected a com- 
paratively flat plateau. Further, having 
found the sources of all the great rivers, 
we could draw out the boundaries of the 
central district having no outlet to the 
ocean, and caleulate its area. 

The source of the Hwang-ho was dis- 
covered by Prjevalski, the northern arm 
of the Yangtse-Kiang by Wellby, and the 
southern by Rockhill; the sources of the 
Indo-Chinese rivers are also known, al- 
though parts of their courses (the Yang- 
tse-Kiang’s and the middle Brahmaputra’s 
in particular) have never been thorough- 
ly explored. The geologists of the future 
will find in this part of the world a per- 
fect Eldorado of the most magnificent, 
most difficult, and most alluring problems. 

As regards the political point of view 
Tibet is marching towards a new epoch. 
Things looked black for a while when 
the English forced their way into the 
country three years ago, but of that ex- 
ploit hardly an echo is to be heard to- 
day. The Chinese dragon has fixed his 
claws on the country with a greater 
energy than ever before in the two or 
three hundred years during which the 
lamas have recognized the Son of Heaven 
as their protector. 

Not so long ago China paid the 
second third of the war indemnity to 
England, and after the last has been 
paid (1908),* the English will have 


*The last portion of the indemnity has 
now been paid. and the Chumbi valley evac- 
uated by the British troops. 
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to clear out of the Chumbi valley, which 
really from a geographical point of 
view belongs to India. Afterwards it 
will cost several decades and millions of 
pounds to regain the prestige which is 
now totally lost in Tibet. The Chinese 
have reaped all the advantages of Young- 
husband’s mission, and a future “ mis- 
sion” of the same sort will come to 
mean, not a military promenade across 
the Himalayas, but war with China. 

For me personally the policy of the 
Liberal cabinet in London has been of 
great advantage. Though an attempt 
was made to hinder my journey, I have 
maintained my position for fifteen months 
in Tibet. For a time, indeed, the au- 
thorities were kind enough to close the 
whole frontier of India and Tibet in 
order to give me a unique opportunity 
to collect all the valuable discoveries I 
have now made. 

Unconsciously and for no conceivable 
reason I was protected from every sort 
of competition, and what that means to 
an “explorer” in an unknown land it 
is impossible to tell. My friends in 
India were prevented by loyalty to their 
home government from doing what they 
would have wished to further my plans, 
but I know that their keenest sympathy 
follows me on my journey. And yet it 
would not astonish me if there were those 
amongst the younger generation of Eng- 
lishmen in India, who long to distinguish 
themselves and go out to meet strange 
destinies and adventures, who complain 
bitterly that they, for purely political 
reasons, are shut out from Tibet, whilst J, 
a Swede, can wander round the country, 
free as any young wild ass. 

But enough for this time. Winter is 
waiting outside my tent with a tempera- 
ture that already sinks to 24.8 degrees. 
Merchants from Lhasa, who were here for 
the yearly market, are breaking up their 
homes daily, and one hears their horses’ 
bells jingling in the cold air. 

The two Garpons, or Viceroys of west- 
ern Tibet, will presently betake them- 
selves to warmer climes, and the nomads 
are scattering to the four quarters of 
the globe. Wild geese are seeking a more 
hospitable neighborhood. 

Gartok is becoming a desert, and I 
and my fellows are also ready to break 
up camp. 
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Strayed Souls 


BY GEORG SCHOCK 


HE woman walked in darkness. 
a7 She had reached the village, and 

the open. country lay behind her,— 
gray sky, field undulating beyond field, 
mysterious at that hour, and the wind 
making pleasant noises in the grass. It 
was lighter back there; night and its 
silence had already folded in the little 
dead town. Bars and oblongs of yellow 
light lay on the ground before the win- 
dows, and no foot disturbed the leaves 
that drifted on the road. The wind and 
the woman were companions. It was a 
soft, autumnal wind, bringing from in- 
visible gardens the cloverlike sweetness 
of phlex. It also propelled a crumpled 
paper, and that white thing, forlornly 
dancing, made the night seem darker, 
the woman more alone. 

She passed the blacksmith shop, which 
was the first building at that end of 
the village, and the eross-road leading to 
the schoolhouse. This brought her to the 
tavern, where a lamp in the porch shone 
into the eyes of the horses tied at the 
hitching-bar. It was not much of an 
illumination, but here it looked quite 
worldly and gay, and there were merry 
sounds besides. Some one im the bar- 
room was narrating with a deep voice 
and many gutturals. He paused; a 
stamp, an approving shout, a great 
chorus of laughter followed. The single 
voice resumed. 

“T wonder who makes them laugh so?” 
said the woman, aloud; but she would 
not have turned her head to see. 

She was passive. She did not notice 
the weather, or which windows were 
lighted; she did not think of what she 
had done that day, or whether she was 
on good terms with herself or not. She 
was merely out for a walk. Any fancy 
might take possession of her. 

Suddenly, as if he came out of the 
wind-stirred dark, there appeared in her 
idle mind a cheerful boy with his lips 


pucks red to whistle. 


“Christian Ruh,” she identified him, 
wondering. “What makes me think of 
Christian Ruh?”’ 

He had her now: she continued to think 
of him; and as she was an unsought 
woman, who had begun life by admiring 
this boy, she gave him a little nimbus. 

“How big he seemed when he went 
away! He was fifteen then; I was five. 

“ He was always singing and whistling. 
I liked to hear him come along the road 
after I had gone to bed. Sometimes he 
woke me with his whistling. 

“ When he played the parlor organ on 
Sunday afternoons in summer I would 
sit on the step to listen. I thought the 
playing angels made such music. 

“There was a sad commotion when he 
went away to school. I peeped through 
our fence to watch him start. He was 
solemn. He got into the carriage with 
his father and drove off down the road, 
and that was the last I saw of him. 

“THe was a nice boy. I wonder what 
has become of him?” 

By this time she had reached his 
house, which was opposite her own, and 
although she saw it many times in a day, 
she stopped, affected by the mournful 
look of a home that is a home no more. 
The soft darkness of the garden was 
white-spotted by many petunias, run wild 
and tangling over the path, and she 
gathered a few through the picket fence, 
and held their sweet, wrinkled faces 
against her face. 

“Tt is a pity for that place,” she re- 
flected. “It must be miserable inside,— 
damp and dusty and cold.” 

She left the memory of Christian Ruh 
in his garden and went. her way home. 
By contrast with the very large horse- 
chestnut tree drooping nearly to the 
ground before it the narrow house ap- 
peared even smaller than it was. The 
window, without blind or curtain, framed 
an interior which would have inspired 
a Dutch artist to paint “The Tailor’s 
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STRAYED SOULS. as 


Shop.” The grayish-yellow light of the 
unshaded lamp failed to scatter the 
streaks” of sooty shadow, which looked 
nearly as tangible as the belts of cloth 
on the shelves and the patches scattered 
on the floor. Cross-legged on a table 
sat a lean gray man, with white socks 
wrinkled over his ankles and a crescent- 
shaped pincushion tied around his waist. 
His cold fingers, through which the blood 
did not circulate well, were speckled with 
needle-prieks, and his eyes followed his 
sparkling needle with an intentness not 
quite human. He did not raise his head 
when the woman came in; only his eye- 
lids lifted, and his eyes made two more 
sparkling points. “That coat has waited 
long enough for you, Bellamira,” he 
said, sourly. 

She took off her shawl and sat down 
to work, with a remark on the coolness 
of the night, which he did not notice. 

“T walked a mile down the road and 
met no one,” she continued, with patient 
pleasantness. 

He remained silent. 

“But there are many teams at the 
hotel, and a crowd within, and how 
they laugh!” 

“The thorns erackle under the pot.” 

Neither of them said another word, 
and the needles moved. Bellamira, with 
the black cloth lying over her lap, was 
so silent, so dark, that she seemed like 
an incarnation of darkness and silence. 
Her sallow face was gray under the eyes; 
bands of gray ran up from her fore- 
head and temples into the dull black of 
her hair. 

In the same chair she sat every eve- 
ning and sewed. She had done so for 
fourteen years. Her thoughts did not 
vary much, for there was nothing to 
eause new ones. Nothing changed ex- 
cept the weather: that chair commanded 
no vistas. She was thirty years old. 

Her father was always there, cross- 
legged and greenish, like an idol carved 
from jade. No one could have told what 
his ‘thoughts were. He was one of the 
many patient workers with thread, whose 
prototypes are the Fates themselves. He 
worked, ate, and slept; so he had always 
lived, and all the rest of his life was 
arranged for; he would work and eat and 
sleep so much. Often he had horrible 
nightmares, which were his only excite- 
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ment. It would have been ridiculous to 
think of loving him; in his presence Love 
seemed a silly tale; yet he was Bella- 
mira’s one idea of a father. She expected 
nothing but to live on with him. Hers 
was the peculiar loneliness of the only 
child, who has not even the sympathy of 
the dead to ~emember. 

However, he was there, and _ she 
needed him, for she hated to be alone. 
The rooms which were so dull by day 
at evening became frightful. When she 
had a light she saw the shadows crawl; 
when she opened a door, there was the 
lurking, pouncing dark behind it. And 
it seemed to be almost always dark in 
that house. 

She was used to it all, she acquiesced; 
but she said to herself as she worked at 
the coat, “I wish I could think about 
something new.” 

And after an hour’s silence something 
did happen. Steps approached outside,— 
they sounded eheerful. They ceased, and 
she was impelled to look through the 
window into the horse - chestnut tree. 
Against that background of shrivelling 
leaves, yellowed by the lamplight, ap- 
peared an observant face. The skin was 
pale, and peppered with a few days’ 
beard; the greenish eyes were moist; 
a short, shapeless mustache moved oddly 
as the prominent lips twisted in a smile. 
All the outlines, onee dignified, were dis- 
torted by layers of fat, that folded into 
the neck and cushioned the high forehead. 

There was a knock, and the sweet wind 
rushed in around a man 
filled the door frame. 

“How are you both?” he asked. “I 
thought I must come in to greet you, 
Mr. Haak, and Bellamira.” His harsh 
voice was genial, and his German had an 
exaggerated accent which contrasted oddly 
with certain inflections not German. 

Old Haak did not lay down his work: 
he looked hostile. 

“You don’t know me, I see,” 
stranger. “No, of course you would not 
know me. No one does.” But Bella- 
mira gave her hand joyfully. 

“When I passed the hotel to-night I 
heard your voice, and I did not recognize 
it, but it made me think of you,” said 
she. “How did you know me, Chris- 
tian Ruh ?”’ 

“Oh, I inquired where to look for lit- 
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tle Bellamira Haak,” he replied, with an 
inflection of gallantry. “ You remember 
me, then? I am more changed than you.” 

“So you are Christian Ruh, come 
back?” said the old man. 

“T am indeed. And how are you? 
How are you, Bellamira?” 

“We are well,” her father answered 
for her. 

“T am glad to hear it.” He paused 
for a return inquiry, but none came: 
the host stitched. “I see you are busy,” 

“T have made no complaint.” 

“The town does not change,” said the 
stranger, with polite flexibility. “I see 
but four new houses, and a hitching-post, 
and in one garden a plaster boy with 
flowers growing in his basket. It is 
pleasant to come back and find noth- 
ing changed. 

Bellamira began to answer, but old 
Haak ran a look like a steel bar between 
them. “Go on with your work,” he said. 

Christian’s mustache twitched, and he 
raised his thick hand to it with an ur- 
bane gesture. “It is an unusually cool 
night,” he remarked. 

“So my daughter informed me.” 

“Ah?” His eyes twinkled; he sat 
silent, enormous, altogether at his ease; 
his rough brown clothes attracted the 
mournful light; he looked festive, espe- 
cially to Bellamira. 

“T am sure that all your friends are 
most glad to see you back,” she said. 

He glanced at her rather gratefully, 
but her father cut in again: “ And how 
does the music-playing go? For many 
years no one in town or township could 
tell me how it went with Christian Ruh.” 

“T thank you; music is a good busi- 
ness. It is a pity you did not take it 
up yourself; you might have made money 
at it; or if you had had a son he might 
have done so. Permit me,” he added to 
Bellamira, who had dropped a spool. 

“Oh! And where have you been?” 

“T believe I do not tell you that. Per- 
haps you are not acquainted with those 
places. Or perhaps you would not think 
well of them, and then I should feel so 
cast down.” He dismissed the subject 
with a suave movement of that thick 
hand, and a ring flashed on his little 
finger. “I want some work done, if 
you will be so kind. This suit needs 
pressing, and another also.” 





“T have much work.” 

“There is no hurry. When you are 
ready,” said Christian, as if he were 
teasing a child. 

“T have too much work.” 

“T am sorry to hear that. You must 
take good care of yourself.” He felt 
for his purse. 

“And I should have to charge extra. 
You pull a suit all out of shape.” 

“Be so kind, dear sir, as to accept 
this,” said Christian, laying down a note 
with flourishing courtesy. “Oh no, I 
could pay no less—to so old and kind 
a friend. I shall bring the clothes. 
Be sure not to inconvenience yourself. 
I am gratified indeed to see old Haak 
again. You are just as you were when 
I was a boy here,—no difference. It is a 
delightful thing to come home and find 
old friends so pleased to see me, wanderer 
though I be. Good night.” 

He went to the door, moving grace- 
fully for so heavy a man. Bellamira 
followed him, and when he was outside 
he shook hands with her again. “ Now 
we are neighbors once more,” he said. 
“ Good night.” 

In a moment she heard his whistle. 
That was a wonderful sound. 

Then his door closed; but it did not 
shut out her thoughts, which followed 
him so gladly that that night she was 
indifferent to the darkness. The next 
day her father was away,—this alone 
made a great occasion,—and she was free 
to think of what she pleased without inter- 
ruption, so she recalled Christian’s heavy 
eyelids and his voice and the slight 
moisture of his hand. About five o’clock 
she sat on the back porch, watching the 
red sunset over her vegetable garden, 
where the shadows of the many-shaped 
leaves were already vague, and when he 
appeared he was hardly more real to her 
than he had been all day. 

He inquired for her father, asked leave 
to sit, and deposited the garments he 
had brought, which were made of beauti- 
ful black cloth, and elaborately braided 
and buttoned. 

“This is what I like,” he said, set- 
tling himself. 

He looked tranquil, turned a little away 
from her and contemplating the red sky. 
Bulky as he was, his was a distinguished 
presence; he had an air, he made ameni- 




















ties necessary. Bellamira left him to 
his sunset. 

After a while he remarked: “It is 
twenty-five years since | went away, 
and in that time I have been back 
but once. That was fifteen years ago, 
when my mother and father died, with- 
in two days of each other. Where were 
you then?” 

“At school. I remember when my 
mother wrote me that news,” she an- 
swered, softly, sympathizing with his 
memory. 

“Tt is strange how I have been kept 
away. When I went I was to come back 
for a vacation in three months. Who 
would have thought that all those years 
would pass? How I used to recall our 
house and the other houses scattered 
along the road, and every tree, and think, 
‘ Now they are doing this or that at heme.’ 
So it goes. And how has the time gone 
with you, Bellamira?”’ 

“T went to school here, and then my 
mother sent me away to school for two 
years. When I was seventeen she died. 
I have been here sinee.” 

“ And what do you do in a day?” 

“T cook the meals, I keep the house 
clean, I help my father sew.” 

“Ts that all ?”’ 

“T work in the garden, sometimes I 
read, or take a walk, or go to see 
one of the neighbors. I go to church 
on Sunday.” 

“Ts that all?” 

“There is nothing else. The young 
people leave as soon as they can. On 
the farms there are young people, but 
here every one is so old. They were 
here when you went away; their children 
are gone. But I had to stay with my 
father. So we all grow a little older and 
a little older, and some day there will be 
nothing left.” 

“ You had to stay,” Christian repeated, 
looking at her. She was very quiet, with 
her hands laid one upon the other in her 
lap; she seemed to be wistfully question- 
ing the allotment of things. 

“She knows how unhappy she is, 
he thought. 

“Long ago—when I was young—lI 
used to expect,” she said. 

“I should say that you were tenacious 
of life, Bellamira.” 

The sky faded until only one thin red 
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streak remained; the greens in the gar- 
den were submerged by a deadly grey, 
and a light mist rose. It was an inti- 
mate hour. 

“Will you eat with me _ to-night?” 
she asked. 

He consented, and she went to prepare 
for this festival with a smiling heart. 
Intending a pleasure for him in every 
dish, she garnished the eggs and cooked 
the ham with eare, and cut the bread 
nicely; she used her mother’s best china 
with the raised pink flowers, which had 
been brought by wagon from Philadel- 
phia. Not for a minute did she cease 
to be aware of him, though she did not 
onee turn her head toward the place 
where he sat humming a foreign-sound- 
ing song. It was much to have him 
opposite to her at the table. He ate as 
if he enjoyed her food. She did not eat 
much, for this was more than a meal,— 
rather it was the Arab’s covenant of 
bread and salt. 

They spoke only now and then, like 
people who are aware of abundant time 
before them. “When he has eaten he 
will go,” Bellamira was dreading. “ The 
clothes you brought look like a uniform,” 
she said. “Have you been a soldier?” 

“Not at all. I have never been any- 
thing but a musician. I wore those when 
I belonged to a big band, that played all 
over the country,—the finest thing I ever 
played with.” 

“Do you belong to it now?” 

“I grew too fat,” he said, and at this 
evasion his mustache drew up in a 
grimacing smile until his dog - teeth 
showed. “When I was with them,” he 
expanded, “I had a solo three or four 
times a week. There was my name on 
the programme: ‘Solo—Signor Ruh.’ 
And always encores. That was my top 
notch. Often I played the Serenade of 
Schubert. Then, after a while, when I 
presented myself upon the stage, the 
leader did not admire me. He thought 
me too gross a bird to sing, and so I 
am not on the programme now. No; | 
have returned to my nest. Excuse me; 
I am a fatuous fellow. Some time I will 
play to you,” he finished, gently. 

“And have you played in many 
places ” 

He frowned like a man concealing a 


pain. “In many places.” 
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“What do you play?” 

“The piano, the violin a little, the 
banjo, the tambourine;” his lip lifted 
again. “The cornet is my instrument.” 
His manner was slightly elaborated; it 
dismissed the subject. 

“ Will you not come to see my flowers?” 
she hastened to say, and he smiled at her 
tone, which besought. 

She lighted him up the stairs, opened 
a door and stood aside, holding the lamp, 
which cast one long beam before her. 
Christian entered a special atmosphere, 
tepid and sweet, and felt himself sur- 
rounded by live things. The room was 
like a grove of arbutilon bushes and 
fuchsias hung with red bells. Begonias 
supported upon incredible stems, appar- 
ently composed of wire and wine-colored 
wool, their shield-shaped leaves and fine, 
coral-red flowers. Cacti, jointed or glob- 
ular or fingerlike, bristled with thorns, 
and leoked as if they would writhe and 
disclose ugly eyes. Bellamira, still hold- 
ing up the light, stood beside a wax- 
plant taller than herself, of which each 
blossom had a red star in it and was full 
of honey: there were whole constellations 
of such stars. All these strange live 
things with shining or hairy surfaces 


appeared the products of a consummate 
and most artificial art: they seemed to 
have been cunningly wrought and lac- 


quered. From among the shadows they 
protruded, glowing. 

Christian took a deep breath of the 
heavily sweet air. “ Your friends are 
beautiful,” he said. 

He walked about, 
white face over one 
and Bellamira’s eyes rested on each one 
as he inspected it. “ In showing me these 
she makes me a confidence,” he thought. 
“What for a woman is this? Shut up 
with herself in the fuzzy room below, 
she breathes through day after day, and 
lives. her brackish life beside that father. 
—Bellamira,” he said, his voice inviting, 
“why are your flowers all red?” 

“Others are so tame.” 

“ What do you want mest?” 

“ A red satin gown to wear.” 

Then he saw a notable sight. She 
tilted back her head; her face appeared 
foreshortened; her lips parted; her eyes 
were as if she had raised nictitating lids, 
they were so steady, bright, and amber 


bending his large 
plant and another, 
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clear. Bellamira, thinking her own 
thoughts, was changed, perhaps into the 
likeness of some luxurious ancestress who 
could experience and evoke much. She 
did not speak: she looked wanton. 

“Bellamira Haak!” exclaimed Chris- 
tian. He paused a moment. “ Bella- 
mira, a too-gay lady in an old comedy; 
Haak, a bird of prey. With such a 
name,—and all your flowers red,—what 
do you here?” 

She spoke next: “See what is happen- 
ing. My cereus blooms for one night 
only, and to-night it blooms.” 

She showed him a reptilian plant, 
broad, thick, and spiny, upon which was 
one large bud with many rose-colored 
sepals. It was beginning to open; al- 
ready the creamy-white interior and the 
exquisite stamens were exposed, and its 
odor made the air languid. 

They watched it, sitting side by side 
and often silent. Farther and farther 
the feathery petals expanded: it became 
perfect: it hovered like the soul of the 
plant above the body. For this one night 
it was alive and marvellous. 

Once Christian said: “See the ugly 
stalk it must grow from! And does it 
miss its tropical forest?” He also said, 
“Tt is well that you and I see this to- 
gether,” and again, “ Often shall I look 
across at night and think that you are 
here, among these flowers.” 

Though he had been gone a long time, 
she was still sitting by the cereus when 
old Haak came home. He returned so 
late rather than sleep in a strange bed: 
he did not like strange things. Even 
new feelings disturbed him; so he was 
much disturbed during the next few days, 
and his profile at the window looked 
more bilious than ever, but it was 
some time before he spoke. He did not 
like words. 

Bellamira expressed herself silently, 
by one decisive act: she bought two new 
dresses. One was black, for Sunday 
wear; for the other she had no excuse. 
Tt was not satin, but soft wool, and it 
was a beautiful red. How her days were 
changed! Working on this red and 
watching for Christian, she was no longer 
acquiescent. The very color of her silk 
defied, and old Haak looked, not at her, 
but at it, with cold, sparkling eyes. 

He deferred working on the braided 
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clothes, and did not answer when she 
reminded him of them. Then they dis- 
appeared overnight, and he replied to 
her: “ You went early to bed. I did the 
job, and I myself took them to their 
owner. You looked for him to fetch 
them, net?” he continued, in his neu- 
tral voice. 

She did not deny it. 

“And how foolish are you! It is 
down to the tavern that this fellow goes, 
to sit in the barroom, the centre of a 
crowd of loafers, and make them laugh 
and shout. I hear that the bar does a 
business as if it were election-time, and 
the boss says that he would like to hire 
Crist Ruh to stay here, so much cus- 
tom does he bring. But I, it seems, 
should rather hire him to go. Since he 
came you grow thin; instead of working 
for good money in my shop you spend 
what you already have, and also waste 
time on that most foolish red; and it is 
little work that you do, even at that, so 
often must you turn your head to see if 
he goes out or in.” 

Bellamira was so accustomed to her 
father that she remained indifferent. 

“ Be careful of what you expect. You 
know nothing about this fellow.” 

“Oh, I expect nothing, from him or 
from any one. We eat to work and work 
to eat, and time goes on. That is all 
I look for.” She clasped her hands be- 
hind her head in an insolent gesture, 
and a long piece of red cloth, which she 
was holding, fluttered up like a little 
defiant flag. 

“You must learn that it is so in life,” 
said the old man. “You should have 
learned this already, as you are thirty 
years old. To-night you go to a party, 
net? You walk to get there, two miles, 
and two miles back. You think you 
see him there. Well, make your own 
bed, and as you make it so will you lie. 
I have no more to say.” 

There was no more to say; and that 
night as she arranged her hair in a new 
way the glass repeated this accusation. 
Her face seemed to be worn fine and 
bright, and something over-ardent shone 
through it,—something which matched 
the new red gown. No one had ever 
seen her like this, and she desired that 
Christian should see her. Not even to 
herself did she make demands upon him; 
Vou. CXVII.—No. 700.—70 
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as yet her fancy was not bold; but she 
felt a need to occupy his thoughts. Old 
Haak had gone to bed contemptuously 
early, and she subdued herself in a shawl 
and started all alone. No one had asked 
to take her; no one expected Bellamira 
Haak at parties. Yet the two miles were 
short, she did not feel the ruts, and from 
far away she could see lights streaming 
from the festive house. 

The young hostess herself opened the 
door. She was a plump girl, with round 
spectacles, and at sight of Bellamira her 
eyes also grew quite round. The wrinkle 
of anxious hospitality bisected her fore- 
head: she had just left the parlor, which 
was cold. In the large heater with nickel 
oraaments the fire was too new to have 
accomplished much, and the bright colors 
of the carpet and plush furniture made 
the air seem colder; even the lambrequins 
had a frosty look. Here depression and 
constraint prevailed. The young men, 
with shining hair and boots, remained 
near the wall; the girls, in the middle of 
the room, pretended that they were ac- 
customed to their new winter dresses, and 
that they did not feel through the backs 
of their necks the gaze of admirers. Re- 
marks were made in whispers or un- 
naturally loud, for any one might en- 
counter a dead silence. These were 
rigorous moments. 

“T heard that Crist Ruh was coming,” 
said a hopeless voice, and the host re- 
plied, “ He comes, but you need not look 
for him until he is ready,” with the pride 
of one who has secured a distinguish- 
ing guest. 

Upon this scene of abortive festivity 
Bellamira was about to enter when 
Christian arrived. He opened the parlor 
door for her, and the light concentrated 
upon her gorgeous color and upon his 
brown clothes. The company stared at 
her: him they greeted with a demonstra- 
tion. The girls looked interested, sev- 
eral of them particularly so; the men 
shouted salutations. Bellamira, seated 
in a plush chair, was much observed but 
not approached. Christian was imme- 
diately surrounded; his harsh voice dom- 
inated the chorus; he was escorted to the 
organ, and respectful silence attended 
him while he took his seat. 

In a moment, amid laughter, the young 
men were seizing the girls and rushing 
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them to their places,—with that music 
there was no time to waste in formulas 
of request. They gathered into two long 
lines, men and girls opposite, and Chris- 
tian, leoking over his shoulder, thought 
of certain Greek friezes and admired the 
bright eyes and lips. 

“What shall be done with the drunken 

sailor f”’ 

sang the crowd. 

The host, at the head of his line, ad- 
vanced to his partner with a gliding step 
and whirled her around. 

“Put him in a boat and sail him over. 
Sometimes drunk and sometimes sober.” 
The next young man advanced, and 

the next; finally the whole line glided 
forward together, and the room was filled 
with bright figures, whirling, embraced 
by black ones. The musie became fan- 
tastic. There were little cries of laugh- 
ter, stamping of feet, and men swung 
their partners off the floor and let them 
go reluctantly. 

Every guest was engaged in this 
primitive dance except Christian at the 
organ and Bellamira, who sat in her 
plush chair, looking on and smiling, like 
a queen. 

Suddenly he began to whistle, and one 
man after another joined in. Accom- 
panied by the stamping feet, this whis- 
tling had a barbarie charm; it might 
have been the expression of an even 
simpler folk dancing around their camp 
fires. Christian’s hands left the key- 
board. He rose, whistling, crossed the 
floor in perfect time, held out his arms 
to Bellamira, who flowed into them, and 
guided her down the room. Instead of 
the simple movement of the other couples, 
he waltzed, with the special grace of 
certain heavy men. Bellamira had 
danced at school, and she was apt: in 
a moment her flexible body was in accord 
with his. She laughed up at him, and 
the tips of her teeth showed. The whole 
room was laughing. 

It was warm enough now. Time was 
forgotten, marked only by the besting 
feet and the change from game to gume. 
The hostess lost her anxious look; the 
host abandoned his responsibilities and 
continually sought the girl of his choice. 
Dramatie groups filled the room: even 
the fire was merry. The many voices, 
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trained to church singing, now were used 
for play. These hard-working young 
people were in a very ecstasy of play; 
many of them were ardently in love. 
Four marriages were made that night, 
and one was broken. 

It was a gay background for Christian 
and for Bellamira. 

His voice remained the dominant note. 
There was not a girl whose eyes did not 
seek him, but his elaborate manner was 
impersonal; he raised hopes and passed 
on. Four times—they were counted—he 
distinguished Bellamira, and one of the 
older men said to him: “ You show a 
fine taste, Crist; you instruct us all. 
Now that you bring my attention to her, 
I should not know where to look for such 
another woman.” 

There were many who looked for no 
other. Bellamira was beset; the havoc 
which she made that night became 
legendary; she drew these country men. 
Her red was continually surrounded by 
attendant black, and she selected from 
candidates. She danced, she joined in 
every game. The queen, having left her 
throne, was more a queen than ever. 

While a college youth was begging her 
to be his partner she was taken away 
in the midst of a sentence, and the dis- 
appointed lad went out of the room and 
home. He had a long way to go, and the 
night air felt cool on his hot head. 

A big-bodied, rich young farmer took 
her from this boy. Later, he held her 
hand hard and led her into the hall, and 
when he had her there he said, “ Bella- 
mira, will you marry me?” 

She stared at him. “That is a fine 
new idea.” 

“Tt is. I have known you many years. 
We went to school together. But I think 
I never saw you before you went dancing 
down the room with Crist Ruh.” 

“You are already promised.” She 
named the girl. 

“That matters nothing. Will you 
marry me?’ 

“ Na, du Schelm!” 

“ Bellamira, what has this Ohristian 
Ruh done to you?’ 

She jerked away her hand and hur- 
ried back to the company. 

When the cake and wine were passed 
there were many to serve her, and Chris- 
tian and the new admirer approached at 
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the same time, carrying glasses. Two 
friends of Christian’s made amiable way 
for him. Not so the ardent man. He 
pretended not to see where he was going, 
and jostled the other so hard that the 
brown coat dripped with wine. 

A sort of thrill went through the room 
as Christian, turning dark red, moved 
as if to throw his own glass into the 
sullen face. Then he spoke: 

“So these are the proper manners 
here. Ah, yes! I have been so long away 
that I am out of the fashion. I also 
must learn those pleasant tricks.” He 
presented his glass to Bellamira, and she 
drank. His rough mustache drew up, 
twitching. “Sponge off that wine!” he 
ordered, in a furious voice. 

The other man looked as if he would 
growl. “ Not likely.” 

“Sponge off that wine! With your 
coat.” 

They were the centre of a large circle, 
but Christian’s opponent did not find 
a friendly face; his own sister scowl- 
ed at him; the host looked black. He 
glanced at Bellamira, who was radiant- 
ly indifferent. 

Three or four voices cried: “I give 
Crist right.” “Do as he tells you.” 
Then the hostess, her anxious wrinkle 
deeper than ever, pushed her way to the 
front. “Let him take his handkerchief 
to it, Crist,” she said. 

“The lady asks me to let you sponge 
it with your handkerchief,” said Chris- 
tian. 

He sponged it. He scrubbed so hard 
that his rubs were a battery, and as he 
knelt before Christian, in a ridiculous 
imitation of worship, his ears and the 
back of his neck grew red. The hostess’s 
voice broke the excited silence: “ Your 
handkerchief cannot be much worse off, 
George. I think you may as well take 
the spots off the carpet.” 

He did this too, amid laughter from 
every one except Bellamira, who still 
looked as if it were a pleasant spectacle. 

Yet he did not go. He hung about 
the door, watching his magnet, and later 
he came back to her. She was talking 
to Christian and another man, but even 
in their presence he whispered: “I have 
told my other girl there is no more be- 
tween us. Now what have you to say?” 
His breath caught as she raised her 
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exultant eyes. “Oh, speak of it to- 
morrow,” she replied, aloud and lightly. 

Soon she was gone. A sybaritical de- 
sire possessed her to terminate the eve- 
ning, not to wait for it to pass; so she 
escaped from the room and left the 
hilarious house behind, and the windows 
tossed after her their bars of light. 
Wrapped in her shawl, she went along 
soberly, just as she had come that way, 
but she carried her revelling spirit with 
her; she floated still upon that ad- 
miration; she felt as if she were still 
dancing. When Christian caught up she 
was not surprised; it was but another 
joy, and any joy might come to-night. 

“There is great excitement about your 
disappearance.” His tone was a little 
teasing. “Your sulky man looks for 
you everywhere.” 

He said this with the impulse to deride 
another man’s weakness, when he was 
uncomfortably conscious of his own. Yet 
he felt vainglorious. This elated woman 
was his discovery; she attracted him the 
more because he had made her, and be- 
cause she was the admired of other men. 
Both of them found the two miles too 
short to go strolling together through 
the soft starless night: they lingered at 
her door. 

Here it was so dark that they could 
not see each other’s flushed faces; they 


*only felt their nearness in that inti- 


mate solitude. 

“To-morrow is Sunday,” said he. 
“You need not sew. Meet me on the 
road about three, and we shall take a 
walk in the woods, and I shall play for 
you the Serenade of Schubert.” 

There was a silence. 

“So you had a good time for once, 
little Bellamira ?” 

His harsh voice caressed; so did the 
use of her name, and the “little,” for 
she was not little. His hand groped for 
hers,—his lips found hers,—she perceived 
his breath, which smelt of wine. 

They were brought sharply _ back. 
From the dark house behind them came 
a frightful ery, a yell of rage and agony. 
Christian followed Bellamira. Wasting 
not a word nor a step, she made for 
matches and a candle and they dashed 
up-stairs. He found himself in Haak’s 
bedroom, and the old man, with bristling 
hair and purple face, was struggling in 
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his bed, making bestial noises, and pound- 
ing the pillows with his fists. He was 
revolting: that her creation could be like 
this degraded Nature. Bellamira seized 
him by the shoulders and shook him. 
“Father! father! father!” she called, 
louder and louder. He struck her hard 
in the face with his wicked fist, but she 
continued to shake him and to seream, 
until his eyes became human and he sank 
down, pitiable, his noises changed to a 
regular moan. 

She gave him a careful look, put her 
hand to her cheek, and took up the can- 
dle calmly. 

Christian exclaimed. 

“ He does that often. It is only night- 
mare. Sometimes he is much harder 
to waken.” 

She walked toward him with the light: 
to hold the light fer him seemed to be 
her office. Her indifference made him 
realize how accustomed she was to ugly 
moments, and it occurred to him that at 
no time during this night had she been 
perturbed,—not by the sensuous gayety 
of the evening, nor by the brazen wooing, 
nor by his kiss. And here again, with 
those red garments, those amber eyes, 
that purple mark upon the cheek, he 
saw the woman of the cactus-room. He 
saw her soul exposed,—her shabby, luck- 
less, avid soul. The sensitive man felt 
pity and some horror. 

“T shall come to-morrow,” she said, 
lighting him to the door, “and you will 
play for me your Serenade of Schubert.” 

He agreed, without cordiality, but she 
counted the hours which must go by. 
Her hopes were glorious, and Christian 
was in all of them. He was the magician 
who had placed her on the summit of 
her past dark days, from which she looked 
to a new and far horizon: and the per- 
spectives did not trouble her. “ It is such 
a short time since he came,” she said to 
herself, with wonder. As she walked the 
road to meet him, advancing through 
rapid alternations of sunlight and shad- 
ow under the browning trees, the new 
buoyaney of her step, the new spirit in 
her eyes, were in sharp contrast with the 
sombre coloring, the black gown, and the 
significant mark upon the cheek. 

Christian was ahead of her, carrying 
a leather case, and she considersd how 
to attract his attention, for she wanted 
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him to see her coming. Presently he 
turned and did see her. The ugly last 
impression of the night was still so power- 
ful that he had started early, intending 
to have this meeting over; and he was 
glad to get her into the woods, where he 
could walk ahead, breaking a way noi- 
sily through the dry undergrowth. The 
woods were bounded by a stream, upon 
whose ripples a quiet like that of the 
sky had descended. There he placed her, 
on a flat rock, warm with limpid au- 
tumn sunshine; and as he stood he cast 
a shadow all over her. 

The silenee and the flowing water 
exerted upon her their spell of peace. 
Her voice was dreamy as she said, “ It 
is deep here.” 

“Yes, and a soft bottom. Once when 
I was a boy I spent an hour diving for 
a dropped shoe, but the mud had covered 
it. Here is something which I brought 
to show you—a photograph of the band 
in which I played.” 

She studied the faces, of many na- 
tionalities, and the unknown instruments, 
attracted by the strangeness of those 
shapes and of those faces, some of which 
had a wild look, some bristled like her 
eacti. When she had distinguished Chris- 
tian, she handled the cardboard gently. 
He saw that she was wistful. 

“ Now,” said he, “I play the Serenade 
of Schubert.” 

Frem the black ease he produced a 
cornet, slender and flaring like a con- 
volvulus, upon whose satiny surface the 
sunbeams blazed. He walked away a few 
rods, stopped, and Bellamira saw him cast 
a loathing glanee at his own body. Then 
he assumed the cornetist’s graceful at- 
titude. He changed; his figure correeted 
itself; he appeared a lively and gallant 
man who is at his best on show. 

He began to play. 

His thick fingers daneed, his face 
reddened, and a deep crease appeared 
upon his chin. The cornet obeyed and 
expressed him. The lovely melody 
soothed, allured, floated over the water 
and mingled with the sunshine. He 
played “like the playing angels.” 

When it was done and he had come 
back to her, himself a little moved, she 
locked at the thick mouth which had 
produced that music, and at the masterly 
hand: she did not see that the face was 
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“AND I STAY HERE, WHERE I HAVE ALWAYS BEEN, AND SEW, AND SEW” 
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coarse and lined, nor the imperfections 
of the hand. With this man she had 
eaten and drunk and danced, and he 
had made music for her. How much 
of life was this! Her blood moved rapid- 
ly, her heart applauded. 

Christian saw too much. As he cut 
short her thanks and let himself down 
beside her, he thought: “I must put an 
end to this—See that chipmunk,” he 
said, “corpulent as I, with long-napped 
brown clothes like mine. He is well pre- 
pared for winter, and it is a good thing, 
for the winter will soon be here. The 
leaves grow thin. And when the short 
cold days come what will you do?” 

“Work hard on winter coats,—while 
the wind blows.” 

“I too must work. 
away from here.” 

Looking up, he observed the appearance 
of nictitating lids dropped over those 
predatory amber eyes, which still stared, 
intent, behind them. 

He made haste to look away, to the 
shocks of corn which marched along a 
field on the other side of the water. He 
had pitied this woman for her servitude 
to her father; now he saw her like that 
father, both deformed products of monot- 
ony; and remembering her cactus friends, 
he found them monstrous. 

“'To-morrow you go!” she said. “ When 
will you come again ?”’ 

He had an angry sensation of claims 
upon him. “ Hard to tell.” 

“ And I stay here, where I have always 
been, and sew and sew and sew!” 

This pressure seemed to him barbarous. 
“Wherever one may be, life is like this.” 

“So says my father. Now you say 
it also.” 

“Tt is the truth. With plenty to eat 
and a place to sleep you are well off, 
Bellamira.” 

“Formerly I also could live on that. 
Now,—how shall I crawl back into my 
box ¢” 

With growing sympathy he watched 
her fierce and miserable face, and at some- 
thing he perceived there his muscles made 
ready. He saw it reach the point of ac- 
tion. Then, with quickness past the power 
of the eye to follow, her arm shot out, 
snatched at the cornet, and darted up to 
throw. He caught her wrist as quietly as 
if he were plucking fruit. It was rigid. 


To-morrow I go 
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“To bury my cornet in the mud would 
do you no good,” he said, with a sympa- 
thetic inflection. 

Her arm was drawn down gently, her 
fingers loosened of themselves, and he 
put her rival away from her. As she 
continued to turn her face to him, with 
a withered look, he felt himself pos- 
sessed by rage, at her and for her,—she 
was able to sway him as much as this. 
So his mockery was inclusive when he 
answered, as though there had been no 
interruption: “Oh, you must be grate- 
ful! So we are taught!” 

She braced immediately, and her thin 
smile excited him still more. “ That is 
right; smile,” he said, ferociously. “ It 
is true that you have bad luck; I 
also. We were consummately unlucky to 
be born in this dead place. We were 
defeated before we came into the world; 
our powers ache within us, never have 
we breathed our proper air. We are lost. 
Our souls have strayed into unwholesome 
places. Look at me,—caught in my big, 
ugly body. You too are caught; this 
life has caught you, you are caged. And 
yet we should know how to live. I think 
that we might be great people.” 

“We must smile?” 

“Yes, yes! Laugh at the world,—as 
all the world has laughed at me—the 
toads!” 

Slowly his distorted countenance quiet- 
ed, became pale again. He smoothed his 
mustache with his finger. She too was 
quiet now. 

After a while he said: “I have some- 
thing for you. I have made music, 
which is called ‘ Bellamira.’” 

He hoisted himself up and played,— 
strange music, thrilling but not sweet, 
fitted as it seemed to the shawm and 
psaltery. It rose to the autumnal tree- 
tops,—it grew discordant, — slower,— 
there was a violent passage,—he ceased 
to play. 

“ Thanks,” she said, tranquilly. “ Will 
you not finish it?” 

“Tt is net finished. I know not yet 
what shall be the end of ‘ Bellamira.’” 

“ Will you play it when you are away?” 

“T shall play it, yes.” 

“T thank you indeed, and in the 
winter-time I shall think that you play 
my music. I must go now. I bid you 


good-by.” 
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She would not allow him to go with 
her. “Good-by, good-by,” she repeated, 
“and thank you.” She drew her hand 
from his moist one, and smiled at him, 
and went away smiling, and he heard 
her rustling through the dry leaves until 
she had left him far behind. She was 
so like a black shadow that it seemed 
unnatural! that she should be heard. 

She walked rather fast, with a me- 
chanical gait and expression, meeting no 
one until she reached the village. There 
a tramp came up the cross-road and 
begged of her. He was able-bodied, dirty, 
and had a vicious face, all of which her 
slow look perceived. 

“Could you have a good time on six 
dollars and a quarter?” she _ asked. 
“Yes? Come, then.” 

The man followed, with so many emo- 
tions appearing in his face that he was 
ludicrous, until she met him at her door 
and put her notes and silver into his 
uncouth hand. “I give you this to en- 
joy besause you are—a wanderer,” she 
said; and the tramp departed, deeply in- 
terested. He guessed that it was all 
she had. 

Somehow, without her knowing that 
she did it, the evening work was done. 
Then the red gown warmed her, and she 
sought the cactus-room like a native ele- 
ment, stirring by her entrance the thick, 
earth-scented air. From her seat by the 
window she looked across the way to 
Christian’s light. The lamp ‘was serv- 
ing him: she could see his shadow on 
the blind. 

It moved often, for he was preparing 
io depart. In the middle of the musty 
room, where the bed was unmade and 
burnt matches were lying about, stood 
his open trunk, with the cornet-case re- 
spectfully alone on one side, and on the 
other a pile of belongings—garments, 
music, brushes, shabby books in several 
lanjruages. Christian was adding to the 
heap, and talking to himself, after the 
habit of a lonely man. 

“So to-morrow I go. Because this 
woman thinks too much of me. Always 
turned off, Christian Ruh,—Christian 
Rest !” 

Bellamira watched his shadow as he 
made a circuit of the room. “I believe 
there is no more to go in,” he observed. 
Then, kneeling by the trunk and begin- 


ning to stuff it with his collection: 
“ Now, I go back. I play wherever one 
will give me for my playing a little 
money, which I cannot keep,—at cheap 
hotels and in vaudeville orchestras— 
where have I not played? Ah!” he 
snarled. He heard the water against the 
bow of a river steamer where three shab- 
by men made music for shabby passen- 
gers, and one, a great fat man, laid down 
his cornet and held out his hat for money. 
He tasted the rank smoke and smelt the 
wines in a basement café full of men 
young and old and of young women, 
where a pale-faced fat man flung jokes 
about and beat a tambourine. These 
memories were new,—they bit. 

He sat back on his heels, huge and 
grotesque, like a sculptured monster. 

“Tf I had been born elsewhere! Of 
other parents! If I could afford to be 
a gentleman,—could practise the arts of 
life! But no. The world is not so sim- 
ple. This is what I am. And I am too 
old.” He rose, his shadow crossed the 
blind, he stood before the mirror. A 
smiling, savage face looked back, bald on 
the temples and with a pendulous chin. 


“Ah, neveu de Rameau! Fat Crist 
Ruh! Mountebank!” he railed. “ Foul- 
ensar! Afeldicher Honsworsht!” Then 


he grinned again. “ And so I stand, un- 
ashamed before myself, and soliloquize no- 
bly into the mirror. And I have so many 
virtues,—unfortunately not marketable!” 

He turned away, picked up the case 
and opened it, and began to play the 
melancholy and exciting air which he 
had made. 

“That is good,” he said, when he could 
go no farther. “To her I owe it, and I 
thank her; and she is pitiable; but 
—but— Ah, who am I to be fastidi- 
ous? And now,—what will be the end 
of ‘ Bellamira ’?” 

He played again. The music reached 
her where she sat among her morbid 
flowers and watched his shadow. 

She guessed that he was preparing to 
return into the world; and he had said 
that all the world laughed at him. She 
divined that his life was sadder than her 
own. “ He goes to-morrow,” she thought. 
“T shall see him no more. 

“This time last night I was making 
ready. Though I should have last night 
over again, what would it be without him ?” 
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The thought of her suitor presented 
itself, but she allowed it to slip lan- 
guidly away. “What do I care for that 
loud-voiced man ?”’ 

“T expect nothing. I can chang 
nothing. It cannot he helped. It can- 
not be helped.” 

Suddenly she felt the dark. She was 
afraid, and moved closer to the window, 
closer to the light. With her eyes upon 
it she said to herself: “I am no worse 
off than I was. I have lived for years 
and years. Oan I not still live?” 

The light protected her. “ But it will 
soon go out,” she thought. She began 
to be afraid of seeing it go out; she 
stared at it. And then a new thing came 
upon her: she felt the passage of time,— 
time that brings nothing and makes one 
old and makes one die. She saw it 
going on and on and on,—herself, older 
and older, watching it. Her agonized 
mind held all her life at once, what was 
past, what was to come, and she was in 
terror,—of time that would make her 
old, that would make his light go out,— 
of darkness that would cover her at last. 

“He said that he would look across 
and think of me among my flowers. Now 
he is here: soon he will look across no 
more. While he thinks of me I have 
a little life in his mind: when he for- 
gets me, that life will die. 

“Tt must soon go out,” she repeated. 
Perhaps it were easier to go to meet 
that darkness, to take refuge there. 

Her thoughts stumbled. “I baked 
yesterday. The house is clean. I am 
clean and dressed.” 

She went out and through the house, 
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and returned with a coiled object in 
her hand. Christian’s shadow passed 
and repassed. 

Along one side of the room a row of 
hooks for dresses was fixed to the wall. 
She tested one, standing on a chair, and 
hung over it what she had brought. 
Then she made a visit to the flowers. 
She touched them, smelt them, caressed 
the cereus with her hands, until sh 
found its one new woolly bud, and broke 
it off and laid it on the earth. 

Once more to the window! Chris- 
tian had raised his blind; she could see 
him plainly. 

“When he is gone he will find an 
end for it, and he will play my music, 
‘ Bellamira,’” she said aloud. 

Feeling her way back through the 
room, she mounted the chair again, and 
her arms moved as if she put a scarf 
around her neck. She kept her eyes 
upon the light. 

Soon it went out. 

Old Haak, on his way home, saw the 
last flicker. Then he saw Christian 
come out, and did not answer his good- 
evening; but he had to answer the ar- 
dent man who at that moment rode up 
and demanded to see Bellamira.  Ir- 
ritated by the calm inspection of Chris- 
tian across the way, and by this new 
intruder whom he did not invite to enter, 
he pounded on the door; then he grudg- 
ingly took his key from his pocket and 
went in. 

“Bellamira! Bellamira!” he called. 
“Why did you not come?” He went 
from room to room calling, but no one 
answered, for he was alone in the house. 
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The Art of Sargeant Kendall 


BY CHARLES H. CAFFIN 


where he could see it continually— 
“The Drawing of Michelangelo; the 
Coloring of Titian.” He felt himself to 
be of the Titan breed—he proved to be 
the last of it,—and, with an audacity 
characteristic of those spacious times, 
was determined to be two giants in one. 
In our less spectacular period of art, 
when pre-eminence of stature has given 
way to averages, and intimacy has re- 
placed magnificence, a corresponding ar- 
ticle of faith has inspired Sargeant 
Kendall. Stated negatively, he would 
not tie himself up either to the advocates 
of form as the chief expression of beauty, 
or to those who, often at the expense of 
form, extol the superiority of color. His 


| was Tintoretto who hung up a sign 


ambition was to encompass the fascina- 


tions of both; and, as befits a man who 
is alive to the modern spirit, to combine 
with them the expressiveness that is to 
be discovered in the varying qualities 
of lighted atmosphere. 

With a view to realizing this extreme- 
ly comprehensive motive he has been 
willing to wait as well as work; deliber- 
ately laying to one side some parts of 
his intention while he developed another, 
and having the courage meanwhile to 
confront the certainty of being misunder- 
stood. Thus he has puzzled his admirers, 
who are not in his confidence, by an ap- 
parent disregard of atmospheric environ- 
ment; at other times by a grittiness of 
technique that seemed to suggest that 
he had little or no feeling for color. 
Meanwhile he was concentrating all his 
energies upon mastering form. With no 
less interest in the other qualities of a 
picture, he was convinced that this was 
the fundamental one, upon which here- 
after he would be able to build as he 
should desire, but for the lack of which 
nothing would compensate. 

There is in this an echo of his first 
teacher, Thomas Eakins, whose compre- 


hension and rendering of form have not 
been surpassed by any American painter. 
The ultimate aim, however, for color and 
atmospheric expression Kendall could 
searcely have derived from this source. 
For Eakins’s preoccupation with form 
has been inspired, one may believe, as 
much by a scientific as an esthetic in- 
terest. Indeed, rather more by the for- 
mer, some of his pictures would suggest : 
by the fascination of interpreting to the 
eye the perfection of the mechanism, 
embedded in the human figure. To him 
the action and movement of the latter 
has been a subject rather of investiga- 
tion than of esthetic appreciation: a 
completely logical exposition of cause 
and effect, ascertained by dissection of 
the corpus and by study of the living 
model. Consequently, when he surveys 
his subject it is with much of the pen- 
etration and not a little of the imper- 
sonality of an X-ray. The result is a 
record of compelling realism; full of 
character, but absolutely devoid of sen- 
timent; and frequently also of any #xs- 
thetic persuasiveness. 

His influence, therefore, upon Kendall, 
while it must have given direction and 
fibre to his pupil’s study, by no means 
compassed the needs of the latter’s tem- 
perament. For what there may be of the 
scientist in Kendall,—and there is a good 
deal, as there always must be in your 
true artist,—leading him to continual an- 
alysis and experimenting, is regulated 
by an exceedingly keen susceptibility to 
sesthetic impressions. 

While his preoccupation with form 
might seem to suggest that his point of 
view is academic, there is nothing aca- 
demic in his feeling for form. It is 
the natural beauty of the living figure, 
and not any abstract perfection to which 
its lines may be corrected, that attracts 
him. Indeed, there is in him a good 
deal of the spirit of the Italian Prim- 
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itives, with its naive acceptance of the 
truth of wistful and tender 
sentiment. Among his early works is the 
head 


well as a painter 


nature, its 
cast of a for he is a seulptor as 
modelled shortly after 
the conclusion of his studies in the Ecole 
Beaux Arts and under Olivier Mer- 
The subject is a Breton 
girl; a rather long 


des 


son. 


peasant 
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and, if I mistake not, is still characteris- 
tic of what aim 
at. So let me examine it a little closer. 
I spoke a moment ago of Kendall’s 
spiritual relationship to the Italian 


his mature convictions 


Primitives; but in this head there is to 
be traced an older, wider relationship. 


It is Greek im its suggestion; and more 


than that, it has 





and narrow fac 





large  fea- 
high cheek- 


bone 8, and deeply 


with 
tures, 


set eyes, the scanty 
hair enclosed in a 
tight - fitting 
that makes 
very conscious of 


cap 


one 


the bony structure 
of the skull. With- 
out any beauty in 
the ordinary ac 
ceptation of the 
term, it is, how- 
exceedingly 
beautiful in its 


ever, 


esthetic and spir- 
itual suggestion. 
The type is a 
product of in- 
breeding, 
familiarity 
the 


of long 
with 








severities of 


that 
long gallery which 
stretches back 
through Egypt 
into Oriental art. 

It is Greek in 
feeling; not 
cause it represents 


a place in 


be- 


an abstract phys- 
ical perfection 

the standard by 
which Greek art 
is apt to be too 
narrowly consider- 
ed,—but 
it approximates to 
a perfection of 
equilibrium be- 
tween the physical 
and spiritual, 
poised on that 
slender edge that 
separates the con- 
crete from the ab- 


because 














existence, and of a 
concentrated — per- 

sehind her closed 
imagine a capacity for 
seeing She is of the family 
of the Jeanne d’Arcs. Expression seems 
to be exhaled from every part of this 
small head, due to the extreme sensitive- 
An infinity of 
minute facets, tenderly touched into the 
the strong, firm under- 
structure with a nebulous tissue of light 
and shade, through which glimmers the 
silent intensity of the girl’s soul. Or is 
it the eager intense soul of the artist 
who fashioned her? 

For, whether her face was really so, 
or this is how the spirit of the artist 
saw it, it is equally a revelation of his 
own soul; of the conception of beauty 
that in the freshness of his youth he 
set himself to fathom. The head is still 
a thing that he cherishes, as one does 
the purest recollections of our soul life; 


sonal religiousness. 


eyes one may 


visions. 


ness of the modelling. 


surface, cover 
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stract. For the 
immense triumph 
of Greek art was that it discovered a lan- 
guage in terms of which what humanity 
calls the real and actual could be ex- 
pressed with reference to the unsubstan- 
tial, purely spiritual conception. Nor 
was the and conven- 
tional. It was a natural, living one, in 
which the idea did not supersede reality, 
but reality itself was sublimated. Form 
was made to yield its own distillation 
of the volatile, intangible conception. 
Greek art, so understood, was natural- 
istic: only the natural suggestion is con- 


language hieratic 


veyed by symbol; the particular is inter- 
preted in terms of the universal. 

So with this head.. It is so naturalistic 
that it refused admission to the 
Salon on the suspicion of being a cast 
from the life. It seems strange that it 
should have been thus misjudged, since 
its technique is of a very personal kind. 
No mechanically obtained cast could 


was 
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exhibit the quality of « xpression and the 
that this 
naturalism, as I have al 


unity of feeling characterize 
head. For the 
ready hinted, has been improved with a 
that is 
from poignancy by its 
quisite placidity. It is in the 
that it 
feeling. 


spirituality of naive intensity, 


only saved ex- 
last re 
partakes of the Oriental 


The expression is 


spect 
so refined of 

consciousness as to 
Nirvana 


I aecept it as a 


personal seem to 
suggest 
clue to the motive 
which still operates in the artist’s works. 
In the first place he seems to aim at 
a reconciliation of the natural and the 
spiritual; he would seek, not to twist 
form into a colorless perfection, but to 


making it inter- 
Accordingly, in the second 
that is as purely 
as possible, that it 
malleable to the lightest 
Thirdly, the 


would express, while 


ennoble its nature by 


pret spirit. 
he chooses form 
freshly natural 
may be the more 


place . 
and 


suggestion of the spiritual 
spirituality that he 


it emanates from some particular per- 


sonality, is realized by him in its relation 
to the impersonal and universal. 

So far, I am sure, he has most nearly 
approached his ideal in the two beauti- 
ful nude studies of a child, especially in 
the one with the standing—the 
“ Narcissa.” The child is at that lovely 
pe riod of early de velopm« nt when, with- 
out any less of softness, the chubbiness 


figure 
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of flesh 


pianes, 


has become flattened into smooth 


and roundness of has 
straight, 
a reed and as supple; bending 
the slightest breath of 


period when the form 


contour 


been replaced by clean lines, 
firm as 
vibrating to 


is the 


and 
feeling. It 
as nearly as possible impersonal; its 
expre arly 
abstract. Thus the 
in the surfaces and lines invites the most 
subtle and 


sS10n, as ie as can be, pure ly 


absence of emphasis 


drawing and model- 
ling, which in turn can be made a vehicle 
for the most rarefied quality of feeling. 
In both 
Kendall 
of his opportunity. I cannot reeall any 
the American 
approaches this one in purity 


Sensitive 


expression and construction 


has made a most satisfying use 


oil-painting of nude in 
art that 
of draughtsmanship or exquisiteness of 
And general character 
the picture is so frankly natural. This, 
to me, is a very large part of its charm. 


feeling. yet in 


It has its roots in life, it is a flowerage 
of life, informed with the fragrance and 


the spontaneity of nature. For this 


FLOWER—L’ALLEGRO 


reason it is also essentially of the mod- 
ern spirit, which has little use for old- 
time and yet is 
growing very tired of mere impression- 
ism. It demands a suggestion of the 
artlessness of nature, but equally that 
the latter shall be restrained within the 
choice work of art. For it 
the unbridled ex- 
ploitation of personal mannerisms. That 
was well enough in the schoolboy days, 


conventionalizations 


limits of a 


has begun to resent 


as it were, of neo-impressionism; when, 
so long as the painter would shake him- 


self free from academic shackles, his 
own vagaries might pass for cleverness. 
But, I think, I am voicing the feelings 
of a good many thoughtful students, not 
alone of painting, but of the other arts, 
when I say that the pyrotechnic and the 
slapdash, which is often sloppy and at 
best grotesque and brutal, about 
spent its usefulness and come near to 
outliving its weleome; and that a ma- 
turer taste craves for what is choicely 
disciplined in method and subtly per- 


has 












































by Sargeant Kendall 


THE 


ht, 1904 


suggestion. In fact, 
that through the purifying influences of 
Oriental art we are approaching to-day 
nearer to the immediate 
art, the Greek ideal, 
period of the Christian era. 
because I to find 
career of 


vasive in wsthetic 


source of 
than at any 
And it is 
this motive in- 
fluencing the Sargeant Ken- 
dall that I find his work so profound- 
ly interesting. 

For those 
“ Narcissa,” 


our 
own 


seem 


not this 
let me say that the photo- 
graph seriously misinterprets the original 
in one important particular. It 

up the mirrored part into a variety of 
detail, rather disturbing to the serenity 


who have seen 


of the composition, whereas in the orig- 
inal the scattering effect is unified by 
the grayish-blue atmosphere that lowers 
all the color values of the reflection. 
Thus the actual composition presents an 
arrangement of four mas the blue 
sofa, very broadly and simply treated; 
the scarcely less simple arabesque of the 
wall; the synthetic complexity of the re- 


NASTURTIUM FLOWER—IL 


PENSEROSO 


flection in the mirror; and the figure it- 
self, which is at once extremely subtle 
and emphatically simple. The girdle of 
ribbon is the green of young apple leaves, 
while the flesh tints combine the white- 
ness of a shell with the delicate pink 
of its pearly lining. For the rest, the 
coloring has the subtle melody of a Jap- 
print. The lighting, it will be 
observed, is evenly distributed over the 
figure, the modelling of which is attained 
by the rendering of the values of light, 
reflected from the various planes. The 
only aecent of light is secured by the 
reflection the mirror, 
the nearer the 
Thus the picture represents a 
happy union of Caucasian and Japanese 
technique. In its large masses of re- 


anese 


from which il- 


luminates contours of 


figure. 


flected color values it recalls the Jap- 
anese, or, for that matter, Giotto, father 
of modern Caucasian painting; while the 
Caucasian tendency to excessive model- 
ling of form is modified here in accord- 
ance with the practice of modern impres- 
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sionism. For the treatment of the child’a 
figure, while it satisfies one’s sense of 
something real to sight and touch, is suf- 
ficiently flat to prevent the fact of form 
from being obtrusive. In the sum total of 
the impression received, it is not the ob- 
viousness of form that 1s enforced, but 
to our esthetic and spiritual imagination 
is suggested the expression inherent in 
the form. 


This point at which Kendall has ar- 
rived is logically related to the head of 
the Breton girl, repres¢ nting the pictorial 
interpretation of what he was then striv- 
ing for in the plastic. During the inter- 
val appeared a succession of pictures, in 


which there sometimes Sct med to be more 
of the sculptor’s than the painter’s feel- 
ing. The reason is that for the time 
being he was determined to let nothk‘ng 
distract him from achieving the signif- 
icance of the tactile qualities, that appeal 
to the imagination through a suggested 
sense of touch. For touching perhaps, 
even more than seeing, assures one of 
the realities of form. At any rate it is 
the earlier instinct of recognition, ex- 
hibited even in the baby. And in our 
maturity it begets a livelier realiza- 
tion. We sex a Japanese inro in a 
glass case, and long to have it in our 
hands that our sight sense of its beauty 
may be heightened by the feel of its 
texture; and, as our own fingers caress 
the surfaces, we ean more intimately 
conjure up the fond skill of the hands 
that fashioned it. Actually to apply the 
tactile test is impossible in a picture; 
but the artist may so powerfully affect 
us with the impression of bulk and 
texture as to stimulate our imagina- 
tion with a suggestion of the actual joy 
of touch. 

To arrive at this has been a lead- 
ing motive throughout Kendall’s career. 
Whether by deliberate intention or by 
intuition I do not know, and it matters 
very little. Probably he was following 
an intuition, in support of which he 
gradually established a sufficient intel- 
lectual reason. For this, one may argue, 
is the process of generation in all art. 
Intuition in its highest and fullest sense 
is distinctively a feminine quality; and 
it is the excess of the feminine element 
in the make-up of a man that distin- 
guishes him from his fellows as an artist. 





By submitting it to the processes of rea- 
soning, by discovering for its exercise a 
raison d’étre founded upon intellectual 
motives, he fructifies it by the masculine 
that is in him, so that it comes to birth 
in a work of art. But its processes of 
germination, development, and bringing 
forth correspond to the operations of ma- 
ternity; and the artist is in a high sense 
much more the mother than the father 
of his child of art. 

It is interesting to note the gradual 
steps of evolution by which the combina- 
tion of qualities that so happily distin- 
guishes these recent nudes was reached. 
All through his career Kendall’s work has 
been the product of deeply realized feel- 
ing; but each suecessive stage in the de- 
velopment of its expression has been 
marked by a distinct act of intellectual 
procreation. We have dwelt upon his 
determination to master the possibilities 
of form as form. Having done so, he 
turned his attention to color, and for a 
time seemed to view it also as possessing 
plastic qualities. I reeall a picture of 
many years ago, in which one or more 
figures were seated in the open air on 
a lawn, backed by trees. The greens of 
the grass and foliage were noticeably 
insistent, and their reflections strongly 
dyed the draperies and flesh tones of the 
figures. In fact, not only were the greens 
incorporated into the modelling of the 
figures, but their own masses, as I re- 
member them, had a suggestion of hard- 
ness and solidity that was plastie in its 
character. The intent was, no doubt, to 
realize the drawing and construction of 
the underlying forms, namely, the ground 
and trees; but the effect was to suggest 
that the color penetrated below the sur- 
faces and dyed the structure of the 
forms through and through, as if blocks 
of various tones of green had been 
built into the composition. There was, 
as I recall the picture, a yellow sky, 
which also partook of solid character. 
It suggested light, but no pervasiveness 
of atmosphere. 

Then there followed, in 1901, the ex- 
ceedingly original and beautiful composi- 
tion of “A Fairy Tale ”—the mother 
seated at the foot of a young apple tree, 
looking up at a child, perched in the 
fork of the boughs. Here the grass was 
of a vivid yellow, and its reflections 
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AN INTERLUDE 


touched into particular brightness certain 
portions of the figures. Once more the 
lineal pattern and the plastic solidity of 
the figures and natural surroundings were 
very strongly emphasized, while the feeling 
of atmosphere was hardly perceptible. 

I wonder whether a clue to the cause 
of the hardness and sharpness of color in 
this phase of Kendall’s work may not 
be found if we compare the effects that 
are mose readily produced by Lumiére’s 
They have 
been on the market for nearly a year; 
while certain pictures made by 
show that the artist the 
medium to produce most beautiful color 
harmonies, with atmosphere, 
the process will, if it is left, as it were, 
to its own devices, reach some very hard 
It represents the 
various masses of local color in blocks, 
and exaggerates the effects of reflection; 
the being that the 


color photographic plates. 


and, 


them can use 


luminous 


and harsh conclusions. 


reason, of course, 





camera’s eye is at once more active to 
impressions and more concentrated in its 
vision than our own eyes. 

May it not be—I hazard the sugges- 
tion—that Kendall’s is abnormally 


sensitive? That, by nature, his eye re- 


eve 


ceives an ultra-vivid impression of the 


actinie properties of separate colors; 
and that the effects of their relations to 
one another come to him first of all, not 
as a natural way of seeing, but as the 
product of an _ intellectually compre- 
hended sense of artistic propriety. How- 
ever this may be, we find in the next 
phase of his development an apparent 
intention to control the color effects by 
means of simplification and unification. 
An example, such as “ Three Portraits,” 
exhibits this deliberate step in the di- 
rection of color synthesis. Searcely yet, 
however, as I recall the picture, is the 
synthesis attempted by means of at- 
mospherie enveloppe. The simplification 














is attained by a general flattening of all 
the planes; the unification, by a closer 
rendering of the variety of values in 
the white gowns; while both are assisted 
by a prevailing purpose to substitute the 
pervasiveness of suggestion for the em- 
phasis of facts. 

Then follows the still more simplified 
treatment of “ Beatrice” and “An In- 
terlude,” in which the technique still 
more spontaneously interprets the feel- 
ing, and the feeling itself is at once 
more embracing and more subtle. Thus, 
after these deliberate steps of self- 
refusal, if I may so call them, for they 
represent a severe disciplining of nat- 
ural tendencies in favor of a sustained 
ideal, Kendall has reached in these 
recent nude pictures an equilibrium of 
artistic means. From the point of view 
of pure form, as schemes of expressional 
color design, and in their sufficiency of 
atmospheric quality, they present an 
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ensemble, as choice as it is harmonious. 
Moreover, these pictures prove that no 
whit of the freshness and purity of senti- 
ment with which years ago he set out to 
be an artist has been lost in the process 
of evolution. With ideals unimpaired, 
Kendall finds himself to-day the master 
of a self-evolved technique, eminently con- 
genial to their interpretation. 

He is of his age, which, whatever its 
material exploits may be, is in the phases 
of its spirit not spectacular, but intimate, 
not grandiloquent, but subtle—scientific 
even in the play of its imagination and 
in its highest cravings of the soul. 
Within the choice garden that pictorial 
art is contributing to the expression of 
this spirit, Sargeant Kendall occupies a 
nook that he has made his own, It does 
not attract you from afar by exuber- 
ance and splendor; but, when discovered, 
holds you rooted to the spot by the 
choiceness of its perfume. 


Wales 


BY MILDRED HOWELLS 


H, little country of my heart, 

Lying so far beyond the sea, 

Far from my land of birth apart, 
And yet so near in thought to me! 


Before I saw you with my eyes 
My spirit knew your valleys fair, 
Watered by turf-brown streams that rise 
Upon your mountains wild and bare. 


Your mountains beautiful and wild 
Where still the fairy people dwell, 
While I was but a little child 
In mystic dreams I knew them well. 


For of your race a banished part 
Pines like a prisoned bird in me, 
Oh, little country of my heart, 
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Lying so far beyond the sea! 


















The Greatness of Mr. 


BY R. E. 


MONG the ladies who conducted 
A historic salons, husbands would 
appear to have been an incon- 
spicuous feature. Indeed, one might 
justly say that these drawing-rooms of 
history were held almost without regard 
to their presumably legal owners. They 
do not seem to have mattered—the hus- 
bands. But then history is a queer art. 
It selects, it glosses, it even—if conve- 
nience demands it—forgets. That in- 
conspicuousness of husbands may have 
been—probably was—their own fault. 
Equally, however, the radiant ladies who 
by their wit and their power of attract- 
ing thinkers have come down to us in 
triumph through the centuries may at 
times have been—in fact were—a little 
free. In some cases they must have 
caused the tongue of gossip to wag. 

In modern days such a state of things 
would be painful indeed; nor would Mrs. 
Watherstone have been anything but 
shocked at the idea of wanting Mr. 
Watherstone to be inconspicuous in that 
sense. Culture in Mrs. Watherstone co- 
incided with virtue. If it had conflicted, 
she would certainly have deserted culture. 
There was no need to. She was essen- 
tially a respecter of the moral laws. 
Besides, Mr. Watherstone was in many 
ways unimpeachable. Of his amiability, 
for example, there could be no doubt; 
and if at times Mrs. Watherstone found 
it ridiculous to have as husband a man 
whom nothing seemed to put out of tem- 
per, she did not complain. The sound 
practical sense which, unvaunted and per- 
haps even to some extent concealed, un- 
derlay her fine intellectuality prevented 
her from complaining. She recognized 
that amiability is an asset in the home. 
Indeed, she had married Mr. Watherstone 
for this asset. She had never blindly 
loved him. The absurdly demonstrative 
passion which he had shown at the time 
of his wooing she had not at any time 
reciprocated. If she had ever liked it 


Watherstone 


VERNEDE 


(and perhaps to begin with she had liked 
it slightly), it was because passion had 
made Mr. Watherstone rather more pic- 
turesque than he was by nature. On 
his serene surface it had produced waves. 
But one gets tired of waves—waves pro- 
duced by mere passion. To the spiritual 
eye—and Mrs. Watherstone had a very 
spiritual eye—passion cannot redeem a 
man from being commonplace, since it 
is itself only the commonplace in com- 
motion. If Mrs. Watherstone disliked 
the commonplace, still more did she dis- 
like commotion. 

Mr. Watherstone therefore showed very 
little of it nowadays. Not for years had 
his wife seen his equanimity disturbed. 
His ardor had become a simple satis- 
factory devotion. He beamed where he 
had burned. Though his pride in his 
wife was as indubitable as ever, it ex- 
pressed itself now merely in watchful at- 
tentions, in.a natural deference, in that 
pleased smile with which—his stout body 
balanced on the edge of a Chippendale 
chair—he would listen to Mrs. Wather- 
stone when, in her salon, she spoke of 
things wsthetical, metaphysical, mystical, 
to the cirele of her friends. 

So far his attitude was 
enough. 

The thing that did irk Mrs. Wather- 
stone—the thing of which she had at 
times to complain—was that, though he 
had learned to submit to the quiet in- 
fluences which made of her (and his) 
house an intellectual centre of which any 
man might be proud; though he had 
learned, in fact, to sit beamingly on the 
edge of an artistically constructed chair, 
on the occasion of his wife’s at homes, 
Mr. Watherstone had not learned to assist 
at them, or to become even in outward 
semblance a part of them. He sat, he 
smiled, he listened (or appeared to listen) 
to the discussions, but he remained some- 
how aloof—absurdly stout, absurdly af- 
fable, absurdly out of drawing. Union 


harmless 
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with one of the elect had indeed empha- 
sized, rather than softened, the fact that 
he was a philistine. Even his silence 
seemed coarse in the midst of such deli- 
cate soul-parleyings as went on in Mrs. 
Watherstone’s salon on the first and 
third Tuesdays. Some of her friends 
had made tactful efforts from time to 
time to draw him into the charmed circle 
of their talk. He seemed incapable of 
being drawn. For example, the Rev. 
Upton James might invite him to give 
“a plain man’s views” on the appeal 
made to him by the doctrine of Nirvana. 
Mr. Watherstone would reply: “ Ah, you 
mustn’t ask me. I don’t understand it.” 
A modest enough answer perhaps, but 
one which—considering that Mr. James 
had explained the Buddhistie theory at 
some length—was humiliatingly tactless. 
Surely he could have attempted an opin- 
ion. Every one at Mrs. Watherstone’s 
conversaziones did not understand every- 
thing, but they all gave their opinions 
except Mr. Watherstone. They had met 
to enlarge their minds. As Miss Tindal 
Atkey once remarked, “It is in the clash 
of minds that great ideas are born.” ... 
Mr. Watherstone’s mind seemed in- 
capable of clashing—whether the contro- 
versy arose over “Spirit photography,” 
“the Place of Super-woman,” or (Mrs. 
Bossington’s pet subject), “Is there a 
Hereafter?” Positively Mr. Watherstone 
had refused to state whether he would 
prefer to spend the A°ons of the Future 
as a conscious or an unconscious portion 
of the World Spirit. He was hopeless. 
Mrs. Watherstone often wished that she 
had from the first discouraged her hus- 
band from attending her salon. Like the 
husbands of the historic salon-holders, he 
would have been much happier away. 
Unlike them, he would have been quite 
harmlessly and _ creditably employed. 
Conchology was the hobby he had taken 
up since retiring from an eminently suc- 
cessful business career. Haunting sand- 
pits and such places, he was in his 
element. But Mrs. Watherstone never 
suggested that he should give up coming 
to her drawing-rooms. For one thing, he 
so obviously enjoyed watching and listen- 
ing to her. For another, she was not 
the sort of woman to hurt her husband’s 
feelings by frankly baring his deficiencies 
to him, even had she not in a way en- 
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joyed the knowledge that she had in him 
(foolish as he always looked on the Chip- 
pendale chair) an unfailing admirer, 
whatever her shortage of knowledge 
might be concerning the particular sub- 
ject on hand. No other member of the 
Port Allington Literary and Philosophie 
Society—as the attendants at her salon 
were called—had quite so rapt a listener 
as she. Of course her words went in at 
one of Mr. Watherstone’s ears and out 
at the other (and now and then, upon 
reflection, Mrs. Watherstone was not sor- 
ry): but the fact of holding some one in 
thrall for the time being gave her that 
sense of achievement which is so gratify- 
ing to the orator. 

It was perhaps this feeling as much as 
any other which enabled Mrs. Wather- 
stone to bear this affable incubus of a 
husband. After all, it was only in a 
passive way that he reflected upon her. 
He did not demand notice. In moments 
of high tension he could be overlooked. 
The profounder the subject, the less really 
one observed Mr. Watherstone. And he 
was quite content to be forgotten, and 
active in handing cake and coffee in the 
intervals of high debate. Then, when 
comm<e aplaces became bearable, the guests 
would politely refer to their host, and Mrs. 
Watherstone would remark, tolerantly, 
“Don’t you think that Mr. Watherstone 
is getting stouter?” The answer, as well 
as the fact, was usually in the affirma- 
tive, and Mr. Watherstone would beam the 
more to hear the great minds relax upon 
him, and be as pleased as a patted dog. . . 

Tt was the arrival at Port Allington 
of the Princess Eugénie which for a 
few bad hours shook Mrs. Watherstone’s 
creed with regard to Mr. Watherstone, 
and gave Mr. Watherstone the oppor- 
tunity to re-establish that creed on a basis 
firmer than ever, and so to exhibit what 
I have called his greatness. His sci- 
entific attainments, whatever they may 
have been, only enter into the matter 
in so far as they contributed towards 
that opportunity. 

To begin with, it was on a Tuesday 
that Mr. Watherstone came to his wife 
with the Princess’s letter. 

“My dear,” he said, “a lady has just 
written to me to say she is coming down to 
Port Allington for a day or two in order 
to see the Warren and Sandstone Quarry.” 
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“She wants you to show her over, I 
suppose,” said Mrs. Watherstone. People 
were in the habit of calling on Mr. 
Watherstone to show them the local fauna 
and flora—as Mrs. Watherstone phrased 
it. They were usually curiously dressed 
sort of people, dry of speech and with- 
out culture. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Watherstone, and 
hesitated. “She is putting up at the 
Métropole,” he added. “I thought per- 
haps it would be polite if you were to 
ask her to dinner or something.” 

“ Who is she?” asked Mrs. Watherstone. 

“She’s a member of the C. S.,” said 
Mr. Watherstone. The ©. S. was one of 
the dull London clubs to which he con- 
tributed dull aceounts of shells. - Mrs. 
Watherstone smiled her tolerant smile. 

“No doubt,” she said. “But who— 
precisely ?”’ 

“Princess Eugénie of Modena,” said 
Mr. Watherstone. 

To some people all royalties are fa- 
mous, but Mrs. Watherstone had more 
excuse for instantly recognizing this 
lady’s name. Now, perhaps, it is less well 
known. At that time it stood for all 


that was brilliant, unexpected, fascina- 


ting. No doubt her rank counted for 
something. But she was a princess whom 
poets praised as well as courtiers; with 
whom wise men liked to talk because she 
knew for herself a world that most of 
those in her position must pass through 
ignoring—blinded by their own glitter. 
Mrs. Watherstone might very well be 
excused her considerable excitement on 
hearing this name. 

“Princess Eugénie of Modena! Why 
on earth could you not say so? Of course 
she must be invited to dinner. I will 
eall on her Highness myself as soon as 
it is convenient to her. Do you know 
her? Have you met her before?” 

“ At the C. S.—yes. She attends meet- 
ings pretty regularly.” 

Mrs. Watherstone expressed surprise. 

“ But I suppose,” she said, “ that these 
great people interest themselves at times 
in all sorts of fads. No doubt they think 
it part of their public duty to patron- 
ize them.” 

“Hardly patronizing, is it, my dear?” 
said Mr. Watherstone, who was apt to be 
a little obstinate about his hobbies. 

“QOall it what you like,” said Mrs. 
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Watherstone. “But I should hardly 
think that shells are likely to claim very 
much of the Princess’s attention.” 

“She’s a pretty good conchologist,” 
said Mr. Watherstone, doubtfully. 

Mrs. Watherstone was very nearly 
indignant. 

“A pretty good conchologist! Do you 
know, Mr. Watherstone, that this ‘ pretty 
good conchologist,’ as you call her, is 
one of the first of living poetesses, be- 
sides being an authority on philosophy 
and social problems? I should not have 
supposed that a trifling hobby like yours 
could have made such a one-sided man 
of you. I shiver to think what the 
Princess would say if she could hear you. 
I can see her smile. I do hope you will 
not bore her with your shells. I suppose 
she really does want to see these places?” 

“Well,” said Mr. Watherstone, ren- 
dered quite apologetic, “she says she has 
come down to see them.” 

“Tn that case you must do your best 
for her. I will drive with you to the 
Métropole and give her a personal in- 
vitation to dinner to-night. Luckily, it is 
my salon night. No doubt she will be 
interested. It will be a change from 
shells at any rate.” 

“T expect shell come,” said Mr. 
Watherstone. “She is very pleasant.” 

The Princess was so pleasant—so gra- 
cious, as Mrs. Watherstone preferred to 
eall it—that the latter lady was almost 
overwhelmed. The invitation to dine was 
accepted at once—one might almost say 
with eagerness. 

“ To know the lady who is Mr. Wather- 
stone’s wife will be to me a great honor,” 
the Princess said. She spoke so charm- 
ingly with her slightly foreign accent that 
Mrs. Watherstone scarcely noticed the 
ludicrous assumption that she was, so to 
speak, nothing but Mr. Watherstone’s 
wife. “You are very kind—not at all.” 
But the Princess would not hear of that. 

“No,” she insisted. “The kindness is 
all in Mr. Watherstone consenting to give 
me his time, personally showing me these 
wonders of the country he has made his 
own. That I shall never forget.” 

“ Oh, I can assure your Highness,” said 
Mrs. Watherstone, “that Mr. Wather- 
stone is only too pleased. He loves an 
excuse for dawdling round.” 

The Princess smiled. 
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“Now you are sarcastic at me,” she 
said, and while Mrs. Watherstone pro- 
tested that she would not dream of being 
so, Mr. Watherstone interrupted by say- 
ing that it was time to make a start. 
The Princess followed him with the smile 
of a docile child to the carriage she had 
in waiting (in order, she said, not to 
waste a moment of his time), while Mrs. 
Watherstone drove home in hers, wonder- 
ing if the Princess was, in spite of her 
delightfully royal and gracious manner, 
slightly touched in the brain. But at any 
rate she was coming to dinner. The mem- 
bers of the Port Allington Literary and 
Philosophie Society must be forewarned 
in order that no spark of brilliance might 
be lacking on so great an occasion. A 
note was despatched to each one of them. 
Now, it is possible that Mrs. Wather- 
stone had not realized the Princess’s ob- 
ject in coming to Port Allington; or that 
some instinct of self-defence prompted 
her to ignore the fact that the Princess 
had come there in order to avail herself 
of Mr. Watherstone’s guidance—in either 
ease, in her notes to members, Mrs. 
Watherstone omitted to mention Mr. 
Watherstone’s part in securing the Prin- 
cess’s presence. Consequently they ar- 
rived at her house in the evening—the 
ladies somewhat agitated by their efforts 
to procure suitable creations for such an 
entertainment at so short a notice, the 
gentlemen warm with thinking out topics 
of conversation calculated to impress a 
royalty—but all filled to overflowing with 
sympathy for their hostess, so cruelly 
handicapped as she must feel herself to 
be with such a guest and such a husband. 
“Of course it would never strike Mr. 
Watherstone to be called away on busi- 
ness,” said Mrs. Bossington to Miss Tin- 
dal Atkey, with whom she shared a cab. 
“ Yet it would be the simplest thing to do.” 
“Men are ever too selfish,” said Miss 
Atkey, who was an authority on the sex 
and could speak with an impartiality im- 
possible to a married woman. “It will 
not occur to him, and I suppose the poor 
Princess will have to be taken in by him 
and bored the whole of dinner-time.” 
“Tf I were Mrs. Watherstone, I should 
make some other arrangement even at the 
risk of appearing a little outrée,” said 
Mrs. Bossington. 
That idea had occurred to Mrs. Wather- 
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stone, but a love of the conventions, 
which coexisted, as sometimes happens, 
with a soaring mind, had prevented her 
from carrying it out. Mr. Watherstone 
led in the Princess and seated her on 
his right hand. Mrs. Bossington on his 
left—with the Rev. Upton James beside 
her—found herself so amazed and over- 
whelmed by the magic skill with which 
the Princess set her stout little host talk- 
ing about all sorts of things which it was 
impossible he could ever have thought of 
before—or indeed, as Mrs. Bossington 
would have supposed, have heard of— 
that her own previous secret determina- 
tion to intervene at onee and set the 
conversation on a high plane oozed away, 
and she heard herself murmuring dis- 
jointed answers to the excessively dull 
remarks of Mr. James, while Mr. Wather- 
stone’s beaming smile and dry talk pro- 
voked the merry laughter of the Princess. 

To Mrs. Bossington and to several 
other of the literary philosophers the 
dinner was like a bad dream, from which 
they only wakened when the drawing- 
room was reached and they were, so to 
speak, on their own Parnassian ground, 
in that rarefied air where no baser mortal 
ean breathe and only the fine spirits are 
at home. It was while the paper for the 
night was being read—the subject was 
“Spiritual Socialism,” and Mr. James 
was the reader—that the grossness of Mr. 
Watherstone—seated as usual on the edge 
of his Chippendale chair—became mo- 
mently more manifest. If one may ex- 
plain by a simile the effect produced 
on members by that stout philistine fig- 
ure beaming on its chair, perhaps the 
appearance of a bat in a church full of 
worshippers would serve. Mr. Wather- 
stone did not flutter; he sat tight. But 
he seemed equally intrusive, uncalled for, 
disturbing. Everybody felt relieved 
when the paper, which was well up to 
Mr. James’s average and in parts ex- 
tremely mystical, came to an end, and 
the debate began, and fervid souls rushed 
into the fray of argument. It was as 
though the organ had pealed out in our 
imaginary church and diverted attention 
from the still visible bat. After a little 
time the Princess, who had given every 
evidence of listening fascinated to the 
paper, was invited to speak on the ques- 
tion. She rose gracefully. 
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“Tt has been most interesting to me,” 
she said, in her charming voice, which 
had, as Mr. James afterwards said, “a 
royal eloquence” in it. “ But on a sub- 
ject so esoteric I, who have studied little, 
am fearful to speak. In truth, if I may 
say so, I am bewildered.” 

She hesitated, and there was a good 
deal of applause, Mr. James being par- 
ticularly gratified. It was her next few 
words that produced a certain awkward- 
ness. “ But that is natural,” she went 
“Tn Mr. Watherstone’s house I ex- 
pected to feel as a child at school. Who 
would not?” 

In the silence that followed, Mr. James 
had the presence of mind to say, “ Hear, 
hear!” The Princess smiled upon him 
and continued: 

“Being like 
dered, 


on. 


that child much bewil- 
I shall be forgiven if I do not 
venture on a speech of my own, and I 
will show myself a wise child, for I will 
go to the lucid teacher himself and say, 
‘Please put this into plain words for 
me.’ When Mr. Watherstone has spoken 
I shall be clearer.” 

A more unfortunate suggestion could 
hardly have been made, and every one 
sympathized with Mrs. Watherstone as 
Mr. Watherstone, conscious that he was 
the cynosure of every eye and looking 
more absurdly stout than usual, re- 
sponded, briefly: 

“Tt’s very good of you, ma’am, but 
I’m afraid it’s above my head a bit.” 

His smile, affable as usual, was more 
than Mrs. Watherstone could bear; and 
though it was her habit to ignore Mr. 
Watherstone as far as possible on these 
occasions, she could not resist saying, 
somewhat sharply, 

“Any subject which requires philo- 
sophie reflection is apt to be above Mr. 
Watherstone’s head.” 

“Tndeed!” said the Princess. She 
feigned astonishment so politely (though 
only to see Mr. Watherstone was to realize 
the force of his wife’s remark) that the 
situation was saved: especially as Miss 
Atkey helped to smooth things over by 
stooping to a truism. 


“Of course one cannot,” she said, 


“move easily among high thoughts un- 
less one gives of one’s best to the labor.” 

“And has a best to give,” added the 
Princess. 
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“ Exactly,” said Miss Atkey. 
“ And therefore,” said the Princess, “I 
shall feel forgiven if I do not exhibit 
my stumbling motions before so many 
great thinkers.” 

It was a gracious way of saving an 


awkward situation, but somehow the 
debate fell away after this, and the 
refreshment interval seemed welcome. 


Nevertheless, it was a disappointment to 
have missed a speech from so original a 
thinker as the Princess, and Mrs. Bos- 
sington and Miss Atkey, foregathering 
over lemon ices, discussed Mr. Wather- 
stone—the obvious cause of this contre- 
temps—with no particular good-will. 

“He becomes too dreadful,” said Miss 
Atkey. “How Mrs. Watherstone can en- 
dure it I cannot think. I am sure she 
feels it very much.” 

“Oh, she must,” said Mrs. Bossington. 

They were fortified in this opinion by 
quite an unusual snappishness in Mrs. 
Watherstone’s manner, as, coming up to 
the two a few minutes later with the 
Princess, and catching sight at the same 
time of Mr. Watherstone dodging after 
coffee in the distance, she remarked, 

“Really, Mr. Watherstone is becoming 
stouter than ever, don’t you think?” 

“But he seems very happy,” said Mrs. 
Bossington, sympathetically, as she 
glanced over towards the happy man, 
now busy handing cakes, his serene smile 
crossing the room as usual to fix itself 
proudly on his wife. 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Watherstone, unap- 
peased. “Some people never realize their 
deficiencies.” And she went off hurried- 
ly as if afraid that her emotions would 
overcome her. Mrs. Bossington, to cover 
her retreat, turned to the Princess. It 
seemed a good opportunity to apologize— 
so to speak—on behalf of members for 
Mr. Watherstone’s obtrusiveness. “ Poor 
Mr. Watherstone,” she began, “ is so very 
much out of place at our little debates.” 
The Princess, who was eating an ice with 
a relish and daintiness that fascinated 
both Mrs. Bossington and Miss Atkey 
(it was the daintiness that charmed Mrs. 
Bossington and the relish that fascinated 
Miss Atkey) did not at once reply. Pos- 
sibly her mouth was full. Mrs. Bossing- 
ton continued, 

“We are surprised that he bothers to 
attend so regularly.” c 
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“Does he?” said the Princess. 
“Invariably,” said Mrs. Bossington. 

“Tt is astounding,” said the Princess. 

Mrs. Bossington was delighted with the 
great lady’s ready appreciation conveyed 
in such a delightfully ironical way. 

“But then, dear Mrs. Watherstone,” 
she explained, “had an idea that he 
would pick up some of the little pearls 
that must fall even from mere amateurs 
like ourselves.” 

“ And he doesn’t?” the Princess asked. 

“No,” said Mrs. Bossington, shaking 
her head. “I suppose the fact is that 
thinkers are born, not made.” 

“T am sure of it,” supplemented Miss 
Atkey. “ Mr. Watherstone is most genial, 
but he could not think if he tried.” 

“You said ?—” 

Miss Atkey positively started at the 
sharpness of the Princess’s query. It 
was so loud, too. Mrs. Watherstone, who 
had been sought in conversation by Mr. 
James, turned round at it. So—owing to 
a lull that happened in the room at the 
same moment—did several other people. 
Miss Atkey twittered, uneasily. 

“JT was saying that the act of think- 
ing is almost impossible to some people.” 

“So it seems,” said the Princess, and 
her cheeks were suddenly flushed. “ But 
is it possible that Mr. Watherstone is the 
subject of—” 

“Did you address me?’ 

It was Mr. Watherstone’s voice that 
interrupted the Princess. He must have 
bounced across the room at the sound 
of his name, little thinking, as Miss 
Atkey said later, what they had been 
saying about him. He wore his most 
affable smile. 

“No, I spoke to this lady,” said the 
Princess. “I was about to say—” 

“That you wanted to see my museum! 
I knew it!” said Mr. Watherstone. “If 
you will come with me now, I will show it 
to you.” 

“Thank you. I think I will first finish 
what I was about to say,” said the Prin- 
cess, imperiously. 

“Oblige me by coming first,” said 
Mr. Watherstone. 

“Mr. Watherstone!” said his wife, 
horrified, but Mr. Watherstone only went 
on smiling. 

“You wish me to?” said the Princess. 
“Fou” 
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Mrs. Bossington, who had been great- 
ly mystified by the whole affair, confessed 
that she had expected the Princess to fly 
into a royal fury. Instead of that she got 
up and went with him extraordinarily 
meek—giving one the impression (so Miss 
Atkey declared) that Mr. Watherstone 
had exercised some unsuspected gift of 
hypnotism. Miss Atkey was not alto- 
gether sorry, for it had seemed for a 
moment as though the Princess, with a 
foreigner’s lack of reticence, had been 
going to discuss Mr. Watherstone to his 
face—a thing Miss Atkey would have 
shrunk from. Could Miss Atkey have 
seen the Princess in the museum, she 
would have been further puzzled. There 
was a sort of reproachful humility about 
her as she said, 

“T am not accustomed to be com- 
manded quite so rudely.” 

“T am sorry,” said Mr. Watherstone, 
but not in the tone of an apologist. 

“Is it that you guessed what I was 
about to say ?” 

“T had an idea.” 

“And you did not wish me to say it? 
You did not wish me to tell these pro- 
vincials that it was monstrous to hear 
them speak in such terms of you—of you 
whose work is known to every savant in 
Europe? Oh—lI perceived it from the 
first—this patronage of imbeciles!” The 
Princess’s voice rose as though she were 
addressing them. “ But I could not be- 
lieve it. I asked myself, is it possible 
that there are such people, among whom 
you live, who see you every day, who yet 
believe that their brainless chatter about 
things they do not understand is above 
your comprehension? Even if they do not 
know what knowledge is, have they not 
heard of your work ?” 

“My particular work,” said Mr. Wath- 
erstone, uncomfortably, “is naturally 
known chiefly to scientists. Culture is 
another thing. It is easier perhaps to 
chat about.” 

“Then they do not know of your 
achievements ¢” 

“Er—no,” said Mr. Watherstone. 
“Not that there is much to tell them, 
you know.” 

“Not much? Was Darwin, then, of no 
account? Oh ”—the Princess wrung her 
hands—“ why have you stopped me from 
telling them what I could have told?” 
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Mr. Watherstone remained uncomfort- 
able. 

“One does not want one’s guests’ feel- 
ings hurt,” he said. 

“But there is Mrs. Watherstone— 
your wife—she too—” 

“T am very proud of my wife,” put in 
Mr. Watherstone, shortly. 

But the Princess was not to be held. 

“She too does not know. She too 
thinks only that you are—” 

“Very stout,” said Mr. Watherstone, 
and beamed once more as though the 
recollection made him happy. “ Madam,” 
he went on, with a dignity that surprised 
even the Princess, “I think that you are 
too concerned for my reputation and too 
little for my feelings. But if you wish 
to understand—and perhaps it will be 
best, since you will then not wish to 
sacrifice me to my greatness—I will ex- 
plain. When I married, very happily 
for myself, I was no more than a suc- 
cessful business man. My wife accepted 
me, knowing me to be no more than that. 
I have worked since at things more im- 
portant and had some success. But these 
things have not happened to be things 
my wife is interested in. She knows lit- 
tle about them. She has not perhsps a 
very scientific mind. It is no great loss 
in a wife. In any case she and these 
friends of hers, who think most of culture 
and plume themselves a little on it, have 
seen me unsympathetic and set me down 
as dull. It is very natural. I am dull 
when nonsense is talked, but I am always 
very happy to sit in the same room as 
my wife. For that reason and another 
I would not for anything have her upset 
in her estimate of me.” 

“May I ask that other reason?” said 
the Princess. 

“Those who think less,” said Mr. 
Watherstone, “can less afford to reform 
their opinions. It would only vex her—” 

“To know that you were not only 
stout ?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Watherstone. “She 
has been very good to the man she thought 
only stout. And I love her. .. . Shall 
we inspect the museum?” he added, a mo- 
ment later. But this time the Princess 
was not quite ready. 

“One minute, my friend,” she said. 
“T wish to tell you that I will say nothing 
to them, for you have made me under- 
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stand. But I will say one thing to you, 
for I do not think you understand it.” 

“ And what is that?” said Mr. Wather- 
stone, with twinkling eyes. 

“That you are greater than any man 
I have ever met. Yes,” said the Princess, 
as Mr. Watherstone bowed stoutly to the 
compliment. “And if I could meet an- 
other such man, I would not rest content 
with my present rank.” 

“No?” said Mr. Watherstone. 

“No,” said the Princess. “I should 
ask him to make me a queen... .” 

When the Princess Eugénie left Port 
Allington, she had said nothing, as she 
had promised; and Mr. Watherstone, 
questioned by his wife as to why he had 
so rudely carried her off from the salon, 
apologized profusely. He supposed that 
his keenness on his museum had blinded 
him, as usual, to the claims of higher 
things. The Princess, however, he said, 
had not seemed to mind. Mrs. Wather- 
stone scolded him less than she might 
have done, because she had—somehow or 
other—had a horrid presentiment of what 
the Princess had been going to say to 
Miss Atkey. Indeed, for several days the 
possibility of the Princess’s Mr. Wather- 
stone being her husband quite oppressed 
her, and she watched him gloomily for 
proofs. Finding none, for Mr. Wather- 
stone was the same as he had ever been— 
affable, placid, silent on soulful matters— 
she put the idea away. By the time the 
society met again she had almost per- 
suaded herself that the Princess’s Mr. 
Watherstone had been only a figment of 
her own imagination, and that the Prin- 
cess had not thought anything of him, 
after all. Just for safety’s sake she kept 
her eye on him while Mrs. Bossington 
read her paper on “Woman Philos- 
ophers.” There Mr. Watherstone sat on 
the edge of his Chippendale chair, smiling 
his absurd smile, a fish out of water, but 
serenely unconscious of the fact. In the 
ensuing debate he took no part, pleading 
contented ignorance. How could the Prin- 
cess have seen anything in him? The 
thing was inconceivable, and by the time 
the refreshment interval arrived all her 
worries had gone from Mrs. Watherstone. 
As naturally as though they had never 
existed, she found herself a little later say- 
ing to Mr. James, “ Don’t you really think 
Mr. Watherstone is getting too stout?” 
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A NOVEL 
BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


CHAPTER XXI 


« HAT time is the carriage or- 
dered for Mr. Nixon?” asked 
Markham of his servant. 


“Her ladyship, sir, told me to tell the 
stables 4.20 at Dunscombe.” 

“Tet me hear directly the carriage ar- 
rives. And Richard!—go and see if the 
Dunscombe paper is come, and bring 
it up.” 

The footman disappeared. As soon as 
the door was shut, Markham sank back 
into his cushions with a stifled groan. 
He was lying on a sofa in his own sitting- 
room. A fire burnt in the grate, and 
Markham’s limbs were covered with a 
rug. Yet it was only the first week of 
September, and the afternoon was warm 
ard sunny. The neuralgic pain, how- 
ever, from which he had suffered day 
and night, since the attack upon him, 
made him susceptible to the slightest 
breath of chill. 

The footman returned with the news- 
paper. 

“Ts her ladyship at home?” 

“T think not, sir. I saw her ladyship 
go out a little while ago with Miss Drake. 
Is there anything else I can get for you?” 

“ Make up the fire, please. Put the cig- 
arettes here, and don’t come till I ring.” 

Markham, left alone, lit a cigarette, 
and fell hungrily upon the paper, his 
forehead and lips still drawn with pain. 
The paper contained an account of the 
stone-throwing at Hartingfield, and of the 
injury to himself; a full record of the 
last five or six days of the election, and 
of the proceedings at the declaration of 
the poll; a report, moreover, of the 
“ chivalrous and sympathetic references ” 
made by the newly elected Conservative 
Member to the “ dastardly attack” upon 
his rival, which the “whole of West 
Brookshire condemns and deplores.” 

The leading article “condemned” and 
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“ deplored,” at considerable length, and 
in good set terms—through two para- 
graphs. In the third it “could not dis- 
guise—from itself or its readers ”—that 
Mr. Markham’s defeat by so large a ma- 
jority had been a strong probability from 
the first, and had been made a certainty 
by the appearance, on the eve of the poll, 
of “the Barrington letter.” “No doubt 
some day Mr. Markham will give his 
old friends and former constituents in 
this division the explanations in regard 
to this letter—taken in connection with 
his own repeated statements at’ meetings 
and in the press—which his personal 
honor and their long fidelity seem to de- 
mand. Meanwhile we can only express 
to our old Member our best wishes both 
for his speedy recovery from the effects 
of a cowardly and disgraceful attack, and 
for the restoration of a political position 
which only a few months ago seemed so 
strong and so full of promise.” 

Markham put the paper down. He 
could see the whippersnapper of an editor 
writing the lines; with a wary eye both 
to the past and future of the Markham 
influence in the division. The self-made, 
shrewd little man had been Oliver’s po- 
litical slave and henchman through two 
Parliaments; and he had no doubt re- 
flected that neither the Tallyn estates 
nor the Markham wealth had been wiped 
out by the hostile majority of last Satur- 
day. At the same time, the state of feel- 
ing in the division was too strong; the 
paper which depended entirely on local 
support could not risk its very existence 
by opposing it. 

Markham’s keen brain spared him 
nothing. His analysis of his own situa- 
tion, made at leisure, during the week 
which had elapsed since the election, had 
been as pitiless and as acute as that of 
any opponent could have been. He knew 
exactly what he had lost and why. 
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A majority of twelve hundred, against 
him, in a constituency where up to the 
dissolution he had commanded a majority 
—for him—of more than two thousand. 
And that at a General Election when his 
party was sweeping the country! 

He had of course resigned his office,— 
and had received a few civil and sym- 
pathetic words from the Premier, words 
which but for his physical injury, so the 
recipient of them suspected, might have 
been a good deal less civil, and less sym- 
pathetic. No effort had been made to 
delay the decision. For a Cabinet Min- 
ister, defeated at a by-election, a seat 
must be found. For a Junior Lord, and 
a Second Whip, nobody will put them- 
selves out. 

He was therefore out of Parliament, 
and out of office; estranged from multi- 
tudes of old friends; his name besmirch- 
ed by some of the most damaging accusa- 
tions that can be brought against a man’s 
heart and honor. 

He moved irritably among his cush- 
ions, trying to arrange them more com- 
fortably. This infernal pain!—It was 
to be hoped Nixon would be able to do 
more for it than that ass the Dunscombe 
doctor. Markham thought with resent- 
ment of all his futile drugs and expe- 
dients. According to the Dunseombe 
man, the stone had done no vital injury, 
but had badly bruised one of the lower 
vertebre, and jarred the nerves of the 
spine generally. Local rest,—various ap- 
plications, and nerve-soothing drugs,— 
all these had been freely used, and with 
no result. The pain had been steadily 
growing worse, and in the last twenty- 
four hours certain symptoms had ap- 
peared, which, when he first noticed them, 
had roused in Markham a gust of secret 
terror; and Nixon, a famous specialist in 
nerve and spinal disease, hed been sum- 
moned forthwith. 

To distract his thoughts, 
took up the paper again. 

What was wrong with the light? He 
looked at the clock, and read it with some 
difficulty. Close on four, only,—and the 
September sun was shining brightly out- 
side. It was his eyes, he supposed, that 
were not quite normal. Very likely. A 
nervous shock must of course show itself 
in a variety of ways. At any rate he found 
reading difficult, and the paper slid away. 
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The pain, however, would not let him 
doze. He looked helplessly round the 
room, feeling depressed and wretched. 
Why were his mother and Alicia out so 
long? They neglected and forgot him. 
Yet he could but remember that they 
had both devoted themselves to him in 
the morning, had read to him, and writ- 
ten for him; and he had not been a very 
grateful patient. He recalled with bit- 
terness the look of smiling relief with 
which Alicia had sprung up at the sound 
of the luncheon bell, dropping the book 
from which she had been reading aloud; 
—and the little song he had heard her 
humming in the corridor as she passed 
his door on her way down-stairs. 

She was in no pain, physical or mental, 
and she had probably no conception of 
what he had endured these six days and 
nights. But one would have thought 


that mere instinctive sympathy with the 
man to whom she was secretly engaged 
For they were secretly engaged. It 
was during one of their early drives, in 
the canvassing of the first election, that 
he had lost his head one June afternoon, 
as they found themselves alone, crossing 


a beech wood on one of the private roads 
of the Tallyn estate; the groom having 
been despatched on a message to a farm- 
house. Alicia was in her most daring 
and provocative mood, tormenting and 
flattering him by turns; the reflections 
from her rose-colored parasol dappling 
her pale skin with warm color; her beau- 
tiful ungloved hands and arms, bare to 
the elbow, teasing the senses of the man 
beside her. Suddenly he had thrown his 
arm round her and crushed her to him, 
kissing the smooth cool face and the 
dazzling hair. And she had nestled up 
to him and laughed,—not the least 
abashed or astonished; so that even then, 
through his excitement of nerve and 
pulse, there had struck a renewed and 
sharp speculation as to her twenty-four 
hours’ engagement to the curate, in the 
spring of the year; as to the privileges 
she must have allowed him; and no doubt 
to others before him. 

At that time, it was tacitly understood 
between them that no engagement could 
be announced. Alicia was well aware 
that Brookshire was looking on,—that 
Brookshire was on the side of Diana 
Mallory, the forsaken,—and was not at 
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all inclined to forgive either the desert- 
ing lover, or the supplanting damsel; so 
that while she was not loath to sting and 
mystify Brookshire by whatever small 
signs of her power over Oliver Markham 
she could devise; though she queened it 
beside him on his coach, and took charge 
with Lady Lucy of his army of women 
canvassers; though she faced the mob 
with him at Hartingfield, on the occa- 
sion of the first disturbance there in 
June, and had stood beside him, vin- 
dictively triumphant on the day of his 
first hard-won victory:—she would wear 
no ring, and she baffled all inquiries, 
whether of her relations or her girl 
friends. Her friendship with her cousin 
Oliver was nobody’s concern but her own, 
she declared; and all they both wanted 
was to be let alone. 

Meanwhile she had been shaken, and 
a little frightened, by the hostile feeling 
shown toward her, no less than Oliver, 
in the first election. She had taken no 
part in the second, although she had been 
staying at Tallyn all through it, and was 
present when Oliver was brought in, half 
fainting and agonized with pain, after 
the Hartingfield riot. 


Oliver, now, lying with closed eyes on 
his sofa, lived again through the sensa- 
tions and impressions of that first hour,— 
the pain—the arrival of the doctor—the 
injection of morphia—the blessed relief 
stealing through his being—and then 
Alicia’s face beside him. Delivered from 
the obsession of intolerable pain, he had 
been free to notice with a kind of exulta- 
tion the tears in the girl’s eyes, her pale 
tremor and silence. Never yet had 
Alicia wept for him,—or anything that 
eoncerned him. Never indeed had he 
seen her weep, in his whole life before. 
He triumphed in her tears. 

Since then, however, their whole 
relation had insensibly and radically 
changed; their positions toward each 
other were reversed. Till the day of his 
injury and his defeat, Markham had 
been in truth the wooed, and Alicia the 
wooer. Now it seemed to him as though, 
through his physical pain, he were all the 
time clinging to something that shrank 
away and resisted him; something that 
would ultimately elude and escape him. 

He knew well that Alicia liked sick- 
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ness and melancholy no more than he 
did; and he was perpetually torn between 
a desire to keep her near him, and a per- 
ception that to tie her to his sick-room 
was in fact the worst of policies. 

Sharply —in the silence of the hot 
room—there rang through his brain the 
questions—* Do I really care whether 
she stays or goes?—do I love her?—shall 
I ever marry her?’ Questions that were 
immediately answered, it seemed, by the 
rise of a wave of desolate and desperate 
feeling. He was maimed and ruined; life 
had broken under his feet. What if he 
were done forever with love and marriage # 

There were still some traces in his 
veins of the sedative drug which had 
given him a few hours’ sleep during the 
night. Under its influence a feverish 
dreaminess overtook him, alive with 
fancies and images. Ferrier and Diana 
were among the phantoms that peopled 
the room. He saw Ferrier come in, stoop 
over the newspaper on the floor, raise it, 
and walk toward the fire with it. The 
figure stood with its back to him; then 
suddenly it turned, and Markham saw 
the well known face, intent, kindly, a 
little frowning, as though in thought, 
but showing no consciousness of his, 
Oliver’s, presence or plight. He himself 
wished to speak, but was only aware 
of useless effort, and some intangible 
hindrance. Then Ferrier moved on, to- 
ward a chest of drawers, that stood 
beyond the fireplace. He stooped and 
touched a handle— “ No!” eried Oliver, 
violently— “ No,”—he woke with shock 
and distress, his pulse racing. But the 
feverish state began again, and dreams 
with it,—of the House of Commons, the 
election, the faces in the Hartingfield 
crowd. Diana was among the crowd— 
looking on—vaguely beautiful and re- 
mote. Yet as he perceived her, a rush 
of cool air struck on his temples,—he 
seemed to be walking down a garden,— 
there was a scent of limes and roses— 

“Oliver!” said his mother’s voice be- 
hind him—* dear Oliver!” 

He roused himself to find Lady Luey 
bending over him. The pale dismay in 
her face excited and irritated him. 

He turned away from her. 

“Ts Nixon come?” 

“Dearest—he has just arrived. Will 
you see him at once?” 
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“Of course!” he said, angrily. “ Why 
doesn’t Richard do as he’s told?’ 

He raised himself into a sitting pos- 
ture, while Lady Lucy went to the door. 
A tall man entered, with a bow,—the 
local doctor behind him. Lady Lucy left 
her son and the great surgeon together. 


Nearly an hour later, Mr. Nixon, way- 
laid by Lady Lucy, was doing his best 
to compromise, as doctors must, between 
consideration for the mother, and truth 
as to the son. There was, he hoped, no 
irreparable injury. But the case would 
be long, painful, trying to everybody 
concerned. Owing to the mysterious 
nerve-sympathies of the body, the sight 
was already affected and would be more 
so. Complete rest,—certain mechanical 
applications,— certain drugs,—he ran 
through his recommendations. 

“ Avoid morphia, I implore you—” he 
said, earnestly,—“if you possibly can. 
Here a man’s friends ean be of great 
help to him. Cheer him and distract 
him in every way you can. I think 
we shall be able to keep the pain with- 
in bounds.” 

Lady Lucy looked piteously at the 
speaker. 

“ And how long ?—” she said, trembling. 

Mr. Nixon hesitated. “I am afraid 
T can hardly answer that. The blow was 
a most unfortunate one. It might have 
done a worse injury. Your son might 
be now a paralyzed invalid for life. But 
the case is very serious, nor is it possible 
yet to say what all the consequences of 
the injury may be. I fear the eyes will 
suffer gravely; though with local repara- 
tion, they too should recover. But keep 
your own courage up—and his. The 
better his general state, the more chance 
he has.” 

A few minutes more, and the brough- 
am had earried him away. Lady Lucy 
looking after it, from the window of her 
sitting-room, knew that for her at last 
what che had been accustomed to de- 
scribe every Sunday as “the sorrows of 
this transitory life” had begun. Till 
now they had been as veiled shapes in a 
misty distance. She had accepted them 
with religious submission, as applying 
to others. Her mind, resentful and as- 
tonished, must now admit them—pale 
messengers of powers unseen and piti- 
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less !—to its own daily experience; must 
look unprotected, unscreened, into their 
stern faces. 

“ John—John!” cried the inner voice 
of agonized regret. And then—“My 
boy !—my boy!” 





“What aid he say?” asked Alicia’s 
voice, beside her. 

The sound—the arm thrown round 
her—were not very welcome to Lady 
Lucy. Her nature, imperious and jeal- 
ously independent, under all her sweet- 
ness of manner, set itself against pity, 
especially from her juniors. She com- 
posed herself at once. 

“He does not give a good account,” 
she said, withdrawing herself gently but 
decidedly. “It may take a long time 
before Oliver is quite himself again.” 

Alicia persisted in a few questions, 
extracting all the information she could. 
Then Lady Lucy sat down at her writing- 
table, and began to arrange some letters. 
Alicia’s presence annoyed her. The 
truth was that she was not as fond of 
Alicia as she had once been. These mis- 
fortunes, huddling one on another, in- 
stead of drawing them together, had in 
various and subtle ways produced a se- 
cret estrangement. To neither the older 
nor the younger woman could the famil- 
iar metaphor have been applied which 
compares the effects of sorrow or sym- 
pathy on fine character to the bruising 
of fragrant herbs. Ferrier’s death, sore- 
ly and bitterly lamented though it was, 
had not made Lady Lucy more lovable. 
Oliver’s misfortune had not — toward 
Lady Lucy at any rate—liberated in 
Alicia those hidden tendernesses that 
may sometimes transmute and glorify 
natures apparently careless or stubborn, 
brought eye to eye with pain. Lady 
Lucey, also, resented her too long exclu- 
sion from Alicia’s confidence. Like all 
the rest of the world she believed there 
was an understanding between Oliver 
and Alicia. Of course there were reasons 
for not making anything of the sort 
public at present. But a mother, she 
thought, ought to have been told. 

“Does Mr. Nixon recommend that Oli- 
ver should go abroad for the winter?” 
asked Alicia, after a pause. She was 
sitting on the arm of a chair, her slen- 
der feet hanging; and the combination 
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of her blue linen dress with the fiery gold 
of her hair reminded Lady Lucy of the 
evening in the Eaton Square drawing- 
room, when she had first entertained 
the idea that Alicia and Oliver might 
marry. Oliver, standing erect in front 
of the fire, looking down upon Alicia 
in her blue tulle—his young vigor and 
distinection—the carriage of his hand- 
some head:—she was never to see that 
sight again—never? Her heart fluttered 
and sank; the prison of life contracted 
round her. 

She answered, rather shortly: 

“He made no plan of the kind. Trav- 
elling in fact is absolutely forbidden for 
the present.” 

“ Poor Oliver!” said Alicia, gently, her 
eyes on the ground.—* How horrid it is 
that I have to go away!” 

“ You!—when?” Lady Lucy turned 
sharply to look at the speaker. 

“Oh! not till Saturday !—” said Alicia, 
hastily; “ and of course I shall come back 
again—if you want me.” She looked up 
with a smile. 

“Oliver will certainly want you—lI 
don’t know whom he could—possibly— 
want—so much.” Lady Lucy spoke the 
words with slow emphasis: 

“Dear old boy !—I know—” murmured 
Alicia—“ I needn’t be long away.” 

“Why must you go at all? I am sure 
the Treshams— Lady Evelyn — would 
understand—” 

“Oh, I promised so faithfully!” plead- 
ed Alicia, joining her hands. “ And then 
you know I should be able to bring 
all sorts of gossip back to Oliver, to 
amuse him.” 

Lady Lucy pressed her hand to her 
eyes in a miserable bewilderment. “I 
suppose it will be an immense party. 
You told me, I think—that Lady Eve- 
lyn had asked Lord Philip Darcy. I 
should be glad if you would make her 
understand that neither I, nor Sir James 
Chide, nor any other old friend of Mr. 
Ferrier can ever meet that man on 
friendly terms again.” She looked up, 
her wrinkled cheeks flushed with color,— 
her aspect threatening and cold. 

“Of course!” said Alicia, soothingly. 
“Hateful man! I too loathe the thought 
of meeting him. But you know how 
delicate Evelyn is, and how she has been 
depending on me to help her. Now 
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oughtn’t we to go back to Oliver?’ 
rose from her chair. 

“Mr. Nixon left some directions to 
which I must attend,” said Lady Lucy, 
turning to her desk. “ Will you go and 
read to him?” 

Alicia moved away, but paused as she 
neared the door. 

“What did Mr. Nixon say about Oli- 
ver’s eyes? He has been suffering from 
them dreadfully to-day.” 

“ Everything is connected. We can 
only wait.” 

“Are you—are you thinking of a 
nurse ?” 

“No,” said Lady Lucy, decidedly, 
“His man Richard is an excellent nurse. 
I shall never leave him—and you say—” 
she turned pointedly to look at Alicia— 
“you say you will come back ?”’ 

“Of course!—of course I will come 
back!” cried Alicia. Then stepping up 
briskly to Lady Lucy, she stooped and 
kissed her. “ And there is you to look 
after, too!” 

Lady Lucy allowed the kiss, but made 
no reply to the remark. Alicia departed. 


She went slowly up the wide oak stair- 
case. How stifling the house was, on this 
delicious afternoon! Suddenly, in the 
distance, she heard the sound of guns; 
a shooting party, no doubt, on the Mel- 
ford side. Her feet danced under her, 
and she gave a sigh of longing for 
the stubbles and the sunny fields, and 
the companionship of handsome men, of 
health and vigor as flawless and riotous 
as her own. 

Oliver was lying still with closed eyes 
when she rejoined him. He made no 
sign, as she opened the door, and she 
sank down on a stool beside him, and 
laid her head against his shoulder. 

“Dear Oliver, you must cheer up,” she 
said, softly. “ You'll be well soon—quite 
soon—if you are only patient.” 

He made no reply. 

“Tid you like Mr. Nixon?’ she asked, 
in the same caressing voice, gently rub- 
bing her cheek against his arm. 

“One doesn’t exactly like one’s exe- 
cutioner,” he said, hoarsely and suddenly, 
but without opening his eyes. 

“ Oliver !—dearest!—” She dropped a 
protesting kiss on the sleeve of his coat. 

Silence for a little. Alicia felt as if 
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she could hardly breathe in the hot room. 
Then Oliver raised himself. 

“T am going blind!” he said, violent- 
ly.—* And nothing can be done. Did 
that man tell my mother that?” 

“No, no!—Oliver!—” She threw her 
arm round him, hastily repeating and 
softening Nixon’s opinion. He sank 
back on his cushions, gloomily listen- 
ing,—without assent. Presently he shook 
his head. 

“The stuff that doctors talk when they 
can do no good, and want to get com- 
fortably out of the house. Alicia!—” 

She bent forward startled. “ Alicia!— 
are you going to stick to me?” 

His eyes held her. 

“ Oliver !—what a cruel question!” 

“No, it is not cruel.” He spoke with 
a decision which took no account of her 
caresses. “I ought to give you up—I 
know that perfectly.well. But I tell you 
frankly I shall have no motive to get 
well, if you leave me. I think that man 
told me the truth—I did my best to make 
him. There is a chance of my getting 
well—the thing is not hopeless. If you'll 
stand by me,—l’ll fight through. Will 
you?” He looked at her with a threat- 
ening and painful eagerness. 

“Of course I will,” she said, promptly. 

“Then let us tell my mother to-night 
that we are engaged? Mind, I am not 
deceiving you. I would give you up at 
once, if I were hopelessly ill. I am only 
asking you to bear a little waiting—and 
wretchedness—for my sake.” 

“T will bear anything. Only, dear 
Oliver,—for your sake—for mine—wait 
a little longer!—You know what horrible 
gossip there’s been—” she clung to him, 
murmuring,—“ I couldn’t bear that any- 
body should speak or think harshly of you 
now. It can make no difference to you 
and me; but two or three months hence, 
everybody would take it so differently. 
You know we said in June—six months.” 

Her voice was coaxing and sweet. He 
partially withdrew himself from her, 
however. 

“At least you can tell my mother,” 
he said, insisting. “ Of course she sus- 
pects it all.” 

“Oh, but, dear Oliver!—” she brought 
her face nearer to his, and he saw the 
tears in her eyes—“ one’s own mother 
ought to know first of all. Mamma 





would be so hurt—she would never for- 
give me. Let me pay this horrid visit 
—and then go home and tell my people— 
if you really, really wish it. Afterward 
of course I shall come back to you— 
and Cousin Lucy shall know—and at 
Christmas—every body.” 

“What visit? You are going to East- 
ham ?’—to the Treshams?” It was a ery 
of incredulous pain. 

“ How can I get out of it, dear Oliver? 
Evelyn has been so ill!—and she’s been 
depending on me—and I owe her so 
much. You know how good she was to 
me in the season.” 

He lifted himself again on his cush- 
ions, surveying her ironically—his eyes 
sunken and weak—his aspect ghastly. 

“Well—how long do you mean to 
stay? Is Lord Philip going to be there?” 

“What do I care whether he is or 
not!” 





“You said, you were longing to know 
him.” 

“That was before you were ill.” 

“T don’t see any logic in that re- 
mark.” He lay looking at her. Then 
suddenly he put out an arm, pulled her 
down to him feebly and kissed her. But 
the movement hurt him. He turned 
away with some broken words, or rather 
moans, stifled against his pillows. 

“Dear, do lie still—Shall I read to 
you?” 

He shook his head. 

“Don’t stay with me. I shall be bet- 
ter after dinner.” 

She rose obediently, touched him eca- 
ressingly with her hand, drew a light 
shawl over him,—and stole away. 


When she reached her own room, she 
stood a moment frowning and absorbed, 
beside the open window. Then some one 
knocked at her door. It was her maid, 
who came in carrying a large light box. 

Alicia flew towards her. 

“From Cosette !—Heavens!—Oh, Ben- 
son, quick! Put it down. I'll help you.” 

The maid obeyed; and ran to the 4dress- 
ing-table for scissors. Cords and tapes 
were soon cut in the hurry of unpacking, 
and from the crackling tissue - paper 
there emerged an evening gown of some 
fresh snowy stuff, delicately painted and 
embroidered, which drew from the maid 
little shrieks of admiration. 
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Alicia looked at it more critically. 
“The lace is not good enough,” she 
said, twisting her lip; “and I shall make 
her give me some more embroidery than 
that, on the bodice—for the money—lI 
can tell her! However, it is pretty— 
much prettier, isn’t it, Benson, than that 
gown of Lady Evelyn’s I took it from? 
She’ll be jealous!”—the girl laughed tri- 
umphantly. “ Well, now look here, Ben- 
son, we're going on Saturday, and I 
want to look through my gowns. Get 
them out, and I'll see if there’s anything 
I can send home.” 

The maid’s face fell. 

“T packed some of them this morning, 
miss—in the large American trunk. I 
thought they’d keep better there than 
anywhere. It took a lot of time.” 

“Oh, never mind. You can easily 
pack them again. I really must go 
through them.” 

The maid unwillingly obeyed; and 
soon the room—bed, sofa, chairs—was 
covered with costly gowns, for all hours 
of the day and night; walking dresses, 
in autumn stuffs and colors, ready for 
the moors and stubbles; afternoon frocks 
of an elaborate simplicity, expensively 
girlish; evening dresses in an amazing 
variety of hue and fabric; with every 
possible adjunct in the way of flowers, 
gloves, belt, that dressmakers and cus- 
tomer could desire. 

Alicia looked at it all with glowing 
cheeks. She reflected that she had really 
spent the last cheque she had made her 
father give her, to very great advantage. 
There were very few people of her ac- 
quaintance, girls or married women, who 
knew how to get as much out of money 
as she did. 

In her mind, she ran over the list of 
guests, invited to the Eastham party,— 
as her new friend Lady Evelyn had con- 
fided it to her. Nething could be smart- 
er; but the competition among the 
women would be terribly keen. “Of 
course I can’t touch duchesses,” she 
thought, laughing to herself ;—“ or Amer- 
ican millionaires. But I shall do!” 

And her mind ran forward, in a 
dream of luxury and delight. She saw 
herself sitting or strolling in vast rooms, 
amid admiring groups; mirrors reflected 
her; she heard the rustle of her gowns, 
on parquet or marble, the merry sound 
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of her own laughter; other girls threw 
her the incense of their envy and imita- 
tion; and men, fresh and tanned from 
shooting, breathing the joy of physical 
life, devoted themselves to her pleasure, 
or encircled her with homage. Not al- 
ways chivalrous, or delicate, or properly 
behaved,—these men, of her imagination! 
What matter? She loved adventures! 
And moving like a king among the 
rest, she saw the thin, travel-beaten, ec- 
centric form of Lord Philip—the hated, 
adored, pursued; Society’s idol and bug- 
bear all in one; Lord Philip, who shunned 
and disliked women; on whom, never- 
theless, the ambitions and desires of 
some of the loveliest women in England 
were on that account alone, and at this 
moment of his political triumph, the more 
intently and the more greedily fixed. 

A flash of excitement ran through her. 
In Lady Evelyn’s letter of that morning, 
there was a mention of Lord Philip. “I 
told him you were to be here. He made 
a note of it; and I do at last believe he 
won’t throw us over as he generally does.” 

She dressed, still in a reverie, speech- 
less under her maid’s hands. Then, as 
she emerged upon the gallery, looking 
down upon the ugly hall of Tallyn, she 
remembered that she had promised to go 
back after dinner and read to Oliver. 
Her nature rebelled, in a moral and 
physical nausea; and it was all she could 
do to meet Lady Lucy, at their solitary 
dinner, with her usual good temper. 


CHAPTER XXII 


IR JAMES CHIDE was giving tea 

to a couple of guests at Lytchett 
Manor. It was a Saturday in late Sep- 
tember. The beech trees visible through 
the drawing-room windows were still un- 
touched, and heavily green; but their 
transformation was approaching. Soon, 
steeped in incredible splendors of orange 
and gold, they would stand upon the 
leaf-strewn grass, waiting for the night 
of rain, or the touch of frost, which 
should at last disrobe them. 

“Tf you imagine, Miss Ettie,” said 
Sir James severely to a young lady 
beside him, “that I place the small- 
est faith in any of Bobbie’s remarks 
or protestations—”’ 

The girl addressed smiled into his 
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face, undaunted. She was a small elfish 
creature with a thin face, on the slender- 
est of necks. But in her queer little 
countenance a pair of laughing eyes, 
out of all proportion to the rest of her, 
for loveliness and effect, gave her and 
kept her the attention of the world. They 
lent distinction—fascination even—to a 
character of simple virtues and girl- 
ish innocence. 

Bobbie lounged behind her chair, his 
arms on the back of it. He took Sir 
James’s attack upon him with calm. 
“Shall I show him the letter of my 
beastly chairman?” he said, in the 
girl’s ear. 

She nodded, and Bobbie drew from his 
breast pocket a folded sheet of blue paper, 
and pompously handed it to Sir James. 

The letter was from the chairman of a 
leading bank in Berlin, a man well known 
in European finance. It was couched in 
very civil terms and contained the offer, 
to Mr. Robert Forbes, of a post in the 
Lindner bank, as an English correspond- 
ence clerk, at a salary in marks, which 
when translated meant about £140 a year. 

Sir James read it, and handed it back. 
“ Well, what’s the meaning of that?” 

“T’m giving up the Foreign Office,” 
said Bobbie, with an engaging openness 
of manner. “It’s not a proper place for 
a young man. I’ve learned nothing there 
but a game we do with Blue-books, and 
things you throw at the ceiling—where 
they stick—I’ll tell you about it presently. 
Besides, you see, I must have some 
money; and it don’t grow in the Foreign 
Office, for people like me. So I went to 
my uncle, Lord Forestier—” 

“Of course!” growled Sir James. “I 
thought we should come to the uncles 
before long. Miss Wilson, I desire to 
warn you against marrying a young man 
of ‘the classes.’ They have no morals— 
but they have always uncles.” 

Miss Wilson’s eyes shot laughter at 
her fiancé. “Go on, Bobbie—and don’t 


make it too long!” 
“T decline to be hustled.” Bobbie’s 
tone was firm, though urbane. “TI re- 


peat—I went to my uncle. And I said 
to him—like the unemployed—‘ Find me 
work—and none of your d—d charity!’” 

“Which means, I suppose—that the 
last time you went to him, you borrowed 


fifty pounds?” said Sir James. 


“T shouldn’t dream, sir, of betraying 
my uncle’s affairs. On this occasion— 
for an uncle—he behaved well. He lec- 
tured me for twenty-seven minutes and 
a half—I had made up my mind before- 
hand not to let it go over the half hour— 
and then he came to business. After 
a year’s training and probation in. Ber- 
lin, he thought he could get me a post 
in his brother-in-law’s place in the City. 
Awfully warm thing, you know,” said 
Bobbie, complacently; “worth a little 
trouble. So I told him, kindly, I’d think 
of it. Eeco!”—he pointed to the letter. 
“Of course I told my uncle I should 
permit him to continue my allowance, 
and in a year I shall be a merchant 
prince—in the egg; I shall be worth 
marrying; and I shall allow Ettie two 
hundred a year for her clothes.” 

“ And Lady Niton?” 

Bobbie sat down abruptly; the girl 
stared at the carpet. 

“T don’t see the point of your remark,” 
said Bobbie at last, with mildness. 
“When last I had the honor of hearing 
of her, Lady Niton was taking the air— 
or the waters—at Strathpeffer.” 

“As far as I know,” remarked Sir 
James, “she is staying with the Fentons, 
five miles off, at this moment.” 

Bobbie whistled. “Close quarters!” 
He looked at Miss Ettie Wilson; and she 
at him. “ May I ask whether, as soon 
as Ettie and I invited ourselves for the 
day, you asked Lady Niton to come 
to tea?” 

“Not at all. I never play Providence, 
unless I’m told to do so. Only Miss 
Mallory is coming to tea.” 

Bobbie expressed pleasure at the pros- 
pect; then his amiable countenance—the 
face of an “Idle Apprentice,” whom no 
god has the heart to punish—sobered to 
a real concern, as the association of ideas 
led him to inquire what the latest news 
might be of Oliver Markham. 

Sir James shook his head; his look 
clouded. He understood from Lady Lucy 
that Oliver was no better; the accounts 
in fact were very bad. 

“Did they arrest anybody?” asked 
Bobbie. 

“At Hartingfield? Yes—two lads. 
But there was not evidence enough to 
convict. They were both released; and 
the village gave them an ovation.” 
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Bobbie hesitated. 

“What do you think was the truth 
about that article?” 

Sir James frowned and rose. 

“Miss Wilson, come and see my gar- 
den. If you don’t fall down and worship 
the peaches on my south wall, I shall not 
pursue your acquaintance.” 

It was a Saturday afternoon. Briefs 
were forgotten. The three strolled down 
the garden. Sir James in a disreputable 
shooting coat and cap, his hands deep in 
his pockets, took the middle of the path 
—the two lovers on either side. Chide 
made himself delightful to them. On 
that Italian journey of which he con- 
stantly thought, Ferrier had been amused 
and cheered all through by Bobbie’s non- 
sense; and the young fellow had loyally 
felt his death—and shown it. Chide’s 
friendly eye would be on him and his 
Ettie henceforward. 


Five or ten minutes afterward, a 
brougham drove up to the door of Lytch- 
ett, and a small lady emerged. She had 
rung the bell, and was waiting on the 
steps, when a pony carriage also turned 
into the Lytchett avenue and drew 
near rapidly. 

A girl in a shady hat was driving it. 

“The very creature!” cried Lady 
Niton under her breath, smartly tapping 
her tiny boot with the black cane she 
carried, and referring apparently to some 
train of meditation in which she had been 
just engaged. She waved to her own coach- 
man to be off, and stood awaiting Diana. 

“How do you do, Miss Mallory? Are 
you invited? I’m not.” 

Diana descended, and they shook 
hands. They had not met since the eve- 
ning at Tallyn when Diana in her fresh 
beauty had been the gleaming princess, 
and Lady Niton the friendly godmother, 
of so promising a fairy tale. The old 
woman looked at her curiously, as they 
stood in the drawing-room together, while 
the footman went off to find Sir James. 
Frail—dark lines under the eyes—a look 
as of long endurance—a smile that was 
a mere shield and concealment for the 
heart beneath,—alack! 

And there was no comfort to be got 
out of calling down fire from heaven on 
the author of this change,—since it had 
fallen so abundantly already! 
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“Sit down; you look tired,” said the 
old lady in her piping, peremptory voice. 
“ Have you been here all the summer?” 

“ Yes—since June.” 

“Through the election?” 

“Yes.” Diana turned her face away. 
Lady Niton could see the extreme deli- 
cacy to which the profile had fined down, 
the bluish or purple shadows here and 
there on the white skin. Something 
glittered in the old woman’s eyes. She 
put out a hand from the queer flounced 
mantle, made out of an ancient evening 
dress, in which she was arrayed, and 
touched Diana’s. 

“You know—you’ve heard—about those 
poor things at Tallyn?” 

Diana made a quick movement. Her 
eyes were on the speaker. 

“How is Mr. Markham?” 

Lady Niton shook her head. She 
opened a hand-bag on her wrist, took out 
a letter, and put on her eye-glasses. 

“This is Lucy—arrived this morning. 
It don’t sound well. ‘Come when you 
can, my dear Elizabeth—you will be very 
welcome. But I do not know how I have 
the courage to ask you. We are a de- 
pressing pair, Oliver and I. Oliver has 
been in almost constant pain this last 
week, If it goes on, we must try morphia. 
But before that, we shall see another 
doctor. I dread to think of morphia. 
Once begin it—and what will be the end? 
I sit here alone a great deal—think- 
ing. How long did that stone take to 
throw?’—a few seconds perhaps? And 
here is my son—my poor son!—broken 
and helpless—perhaps for life. We have 
been trying a secretary to write for him, 
and read to him, for the blindness in- 
creases; but it has not been a success.’ ” 

Diana rose abruptly, and walked to the 
window, where she stood, motionless— 
looking out—nher back turned to Lady 
Niton. Her companion glanced at her— 
lifted her eyebrows—hesitated—and final- 
ly put the letter back into her pocket. 
There was an awkward silence, when 
Diana, suddenly, returned to Lady Ni- 
ton’s side. 

“Where is Miss Drake?” she said, 
sharply. “Is the marriage put off?” 

“ Marriage!” — Lady Niton laughed. 
“ Alicia and Oliver? H’m. I don’t think 
we shall hear much more of that!” 

“T thought it was settled.” 
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“ Well, as soon as I heard of the acci- 
dent, and Oliver’s condition, I wondered to 
myself how long that young woman would 
keep it up. 1 have no doubt the situa- 
tion gave her a disturbed night or two. 
Alicia never can have had the smallest 
intention of spending her life, or the 
best years of it, in nursing a sick hus- 
band. On the other hand, money is 
money. So she went off to the Treshams 
—to see if there was no third course— 
that’s how I read it.” 

“The Treshams?—a visit?’—since the 
accident ?” 

“Don’t look so astonished, my dear. 
You don’t know the Alicias of this world. 
3ut I admit we should be dull without 
them. There’s a girl at the Fentons’ 
who has just come down from the Tres- 
hams, and I wouldn’t have missed her 
stories of Alicia for a good deal. She’s 
been setting her cap, it appears, at 
Lord Philip. However,”’—Lady Niton 


ehuckled—*“ there, she met her match.” 
“But they are engaged?” said Diana 
in bewildered interrogation. 
The little lady’s laugh ran out—shrill 
and cracked—like the crow of a bantam. 
“She and Lord Philip? 


Trust Lord 
Philip!” 

“No, I didn’t mean that!” 

“ She and Oliver? I’ve no doubt Oliver 
thinks—or thought—they were. What 
view he takes now, poor fellow, I’m sure 
I don’t know. But I don’t somehow 
think Alicia will be able to carry on 
the game indefinitely. Lady Lucy is los- 
ing patience.” 

Diana sat in silence. Lady Niton 
could not exactly decipher her. But she 
guessed at a conflict between a scrupulous 
or proud unwillingness to discuss the mat- 
ter at all, or hear it discussed, and some 
motive deeper still and more imperative. 

“Lady Lucy has been ill too?” Diana 
inquired at last, in the same voice of 
constraint. 

“Oh, very unwell indeed. A poor 
broken thing! And there don’t seem to 
be anybody to look after them. Mrs. 
Fotheringham is about as much good as 
a broomstick. Every family ought to 
keep a supply of superfluous girls. 
They’re like the army—useless in peace, 
and indispensable in war. Ha! here’s 
Sir James.” 

Both ladies perceived Sir James, com- 
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ing briskly up the garden path. 
saw him, a thought struck Diana—a 
thought which concerned Lady Niton. 
It broke down the tension of her look, 
and there was the gleam of a smile—sad 
still, and touching,—in the glamce she 
threw at her companion. She had been 
asked to tea to meet a couple of guests 
from London with whose affairs she was 
well acquainted; and she too thought Sir 
James had been playing Providence. 

Sir James, evidently conscious, saw the 
raillery in her face, pinched her fingers 
as she gave him her hand, and Diana, 
passing him, eseaped to the garden, very 
certain that she should find the couple 
in question somewhere among its shades. 

Lady Niton examined Sir James— 
looked after Diana. 

“Look here!” 
“what’s up? 


As she 


she said, abruptly; 
You two understand some- 
thing I don’t. Out with it!” 

Sir James, who could always blush 
like a girl, blushed. 

“T vow that I am as innocent as a 
babe unborn!” 

“What of?’ The tone of the demand 
was like that of a sword in the drawing. 

“T have some guests here to-day.” 

“Who are they?’ 

“A young man you know—a young 
woman you would like to know.” 

Silence. Lady Niton sat down again. 

“Kindly ring the bell,” she said, lift- 
ing a peremptory hand, “and send for 
my carriage.” 

“Let me parley an instant,” said Sir 
James, moving between her and the bell. 
“ Bobbie is just off to Berlin. Won’t you 
say good-by to him?” 

“Mr. Forbes’s movements are entirely 
indifferent to me—ring!” Then, shrill- 
voiced—and with sudden fury, like a bird 
ruffling up—‘“ Berlin indeed! More waste 
—more shirking! He needn’t come to 
me! I won’t give him another penny.” 

“T don’t advise you to offer it,” said 
Sir James, with suavity. “ Bobbie has 
got a post in Berlin, through his uncle— 
and is going off for a twelvemonth, to 
learn banking.” 

Lady Niton sat blinking, and speech- 
less. Sir James drew the muslin curtain 
back from the window. 

“There they are, you see—Bobbie— 
and the Explanation. And if you ask 
me, I think the Explanation explains.” 
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Lady Niton put up her gold-rimmed 
glasses. 

“She is not in the least pretty!” she 
said, with hasty venom, her old hand 
shaking. 

“No, but fetching,—and a good girl. 
She worships her Bobbie—and she’s send- 
ing him away for a year.” 

“T won’t allow it!” cried Lady Niton. 
“He sha’n’t go.” 

Sir James shrugged his shoulders. 

“These are domestic brawls—I decline 
them. Ah!”—he turned to the window, 
opening it wide. She did not move. He 
made a signal, and two of the three per- 
sons who had just appeared on the lawn 
came running toward the house. Diana 
loitered behind. 

Lady Niton looked at the two young 
faces as they reached her side, — the 
mingling of laughter and anxiety in 
the girl’s, of pride and embarrassment 
in Bobbie’s. 

“You sha’n’t go to Berlin!” she said 
to him, vehemently, as she just allowed 
him to take her hand. 

“Dear Lady Niton!—I must.” 

“You sha’n’t!—I tell you! I’ve got 
you a place in London—a _ thousand 
times better than your fool of an uncle 
could ever get you. Uncle indeed! Read 
that letter!” She tossed him one from 
her bag. 

Bobbie read, while Lady Niton stared 
hard at the girl. Presently Bobbie began 
to gasp. 

“Well, upon my word!”—he put the 
letter down—‘“upon my word!” He 
turned to his sweetheart—* Ettie!—you 
marry me in a month!—mind that! 
Hang Berlin! I seorn their mean pro- 
posals. London requires me.” He drew 
himself up. “ But first”—he looked at 
Lady Niton, his flushed face twitching 
a little. “Justice!” he said, perempto- 
rily—* justice on the chief offender.” 

And walking across to her, he stooped 
and kissed her. Then he beckoned to 
Ettie to do the same. Very shyly the 
girl ventured; very stoically the victim 
submitted. Whereupon Bobbie subsided, 
sitting cross-legged on the floor, and a 
violent quarrel began immediately be- 
tween him and Lady Niton on the sub- 
ject of the part of London in which he 
and Ettie were to live. Fiercely the con- 
flict waxed and waned, while the young 
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girl’s soft irrepressible laughter filled up 
all gaps, and like a rushing stream 
carried away the detritus—the tempers, 
and rancors, and scorns,—left by former 
convulsions. 


Meanwhile Diana and Sir James paced 
the garden. He saw that she was silent 
and absent-minded, and guessed uneasily 
at the cause. It was impossibk that any 
woman of her type, who had gone through 
the experience that she had, should re- 
main unmoved by the accounts now cur- 
rent as to Oliver Markham’s state. 

As they returned across the lawn to 
the house, the two lovers eame out to 
meet them. Sir James saw the look with 
which Diana watched them coming. It 
seemed to him one of the sweetest, and 
one of the most piteous, he had ever seen 
on a human face. 

“T shall descend upon you next week,” 
said Lady Niton, abruptly, as Diana made 
her farewells. “I shall be at Tallyn.” 

Diana did not reply. The little fiancée 
insisted on the right to take her to her 
pony carriage, and kissed her tenderly 
before she let her go. Diana had already 
become as a sister to her and Bobbie, 
trusted in their secrets, and advising in 
their affairs. 

Lady Niton, standing by Sir James, 
looked after her. 

“Well, there’s only one thing in the 
world that girl wants; and I suppose no- 
body in their senses ought to help her 
to it.” 

“What do you mean ?” 

She murmured a few words in his ear. 

“Not a bit of it!” said Sir James, 
violently. “I forbid it. Don’t you go 
and put anything of the sort into her 
head. The young man I mean her to 
marry comes back from Nigeria this 
very day.” 

“ She won’t marry him!” 

“ We shall see.” 


Diana drove home through lanes suf- 
fused with sunset and rich with autumn. 
There had been much rain through Sep- 
tember, and the deluged earth steamed 
under the return of the sun. Mists were 
rising from the stubbles, and wrapping 
the woods in sleep and purple. To her 
the beauty of it all was of a masque or 
pageant—seen from a distance across a 
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plain, or through a street opening—love- 
ly, and remote. All that was real—all 
that lived—was the image within the 
mind; not the great earth show without. 

As she passed through the village, she 
fell in with the Roughsedges; the Doctor 
with his wide-awake on the back of his 
head, a book and a bulging umbrella 
under his arm; Mrs. Roughsedge, in a 
new shawl, and new bonnet-strings, with 
a prodigal flutter of side curls beside her 
ample countenance. Hugh, it appeared, 
was expected by an evening train. Diana 
begged that he might be brought up te 
see her some time in the course of the 
following afternoon. Then she drove on, 
and Mrs. Roughsedge was left staring 
discontentedly at her husband. 

“T think she was glad, Henry?’ 

“Think it, my dear—if it does you 
any good,” said the Doctor, cheerfully. 


When Diana reached home, night had 
fallen, a moonlit night, through which 
all the shapes and even the colors of day 
were still to be seen or divined, in a soft- 
ened and pearly mystery. Muriel Col- 
wood was not at home. She had gone 
to town, on one of her rare absences, to 
meet some relations. Diana missed her, 
and yet was conscious that even the 
watch of those kind eyes would—to-night 
—have added to the passionate torment 
of thought. 

As she sat there in the drawing-room 
after her short and solitary meal, her na- 
ture bent and trembled under the blowing 
of those winds of fate, which, like gusts 
among autumn trees, have tested or 
strained or despoiled the frail single life 
since time began; winds of love and pity, 
of desire and memory, of anguish and 
f longing. 

Only her dog kept her company. Some- 
times she rose out of restlessness, and 
moved about the room, and the dog’s eyes 
would follow her, dumbly dependent. 
The room was dimly lit; in the mirrors 
she saw now and then the ghostly passage 
of some one who seemed herself and not 
herself. The windows were open to a 
misty garden, waiting for moonrise; in 
the house all was silence; only from the 
distant road and village came voices 
sometimes of children; or the sounds of 
a barrel-organ, fragmentary and shrill. 
Loneliness ached in her heart,—spoke 





to her from the future. And five miles 
away, Oliver too was lonely,—and in pain. 
Pain!—the thought of it, as of something 
embodied and devilish, clutching and 
tearing at a man already crushed and 
helpless—gave her no respite. The tears 
ran down her cheeks, as she moved to and 
fro, her hands at her breast. 

Yet she was helpless. What could she 
do? Even if he were free from Alicia; 
even if he wished to recall her; how could 
he—maimed and broken—take the steps 
that could alone bring her to his side? 
If their engagement had subsisted, horror, 
catastrophe, the approach of death itself, 
could have done nothing to part them. 
Now, how was a man in such a plight 
to ask from a woman, what yet the woman 
would pay a universe to give?—And in 
the face of the man’s silence, how could 
the woman speak ? 

No!—she began to see her life as the 
Vicar saw it,—pledged to large causes,— 
given to drudgeries—necessary, perhaps 
noble, for which the happy are not 
meant. This quiet shelter of Beechcote 
could not be hers much longer. If she 
was not to go to Oliver, impossible that 
she could live on in this rose-scented 
stillness of the old house and garden, 
surrounded by comfort, tranquillity, 
beauty, while the agony of the world rang 
in her ears,—wild voices !—speaking uni- 
versal, terrible, representative things, yet 
in tones piteously dear and familiar, 
close, close to her heart. No—like 
Marion Vincent—she must take her life 
in her hands, offering it day by day to 
this hungry human need, not stopping 
to think, accepting the first task to her 
hand, doing it as best she could. Only so 
could she still her own misery; tame, 
silence her own grief; grief first and 
above all for Oliver, grief for her own 
youth, grief for her parents. She must 
turn to the poor, in that mood she had in 
the first instance refused to allow the 
growth of in herself; the mood of one 
seeking an opiate, an anasthetic. The 
serubbing of hospital floors; the pacing 
of dreary streets on mechanical errands; 
the humblest slavery and routine; things 
that must be done, and in the doing of 
them deaden thought:—these were what 
she turned to, as the only means by which 
life could be lived. 

Oliver!—No hope for him?—at thirty- 
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six! His career broken—his ambition 
defeated. Nothing before him, but the 
decline of power and joy; nights of barren 
endurance, separating days empty and 
tortured; all natural pleasures deadened 
and destroyed; the dying down of all the 
hopes and energies that make a man. 

She threw herself down beside the open 
window, burying her face on her knees, 
Would they never let her go to him/— 
never let her say to him—“ Oliver, take 
me!—you did love me onee—what mat- 
ters what came between us? That was in 
another world. Take my life—cerush out 
of it any drop of comfort or of ease it 
can give you! Cruel, eruel—to refuse! 
It is mine to give—and yours to spend!” 

Juliet Sparling’s daughter. There was 
the great consecrating, liberating fact! 
What claim had she to the ordinary hu- 
man joys? What could the ordinary 
standards and expectations of life de- 
mand from her? Nothing!—nothing that 
eould stem this rush of the heart to the 
beloved,—the forsaken, and suffering, and 
overshadowed beloved. Her future ?— 
she held it dross—apart from Oliver. 
Dear Sir James!—but he must learn to 
bear it—to admit that she stood alone, 
and must judge for herself. What pos- 
sible bliss or reward could there ever be 
for her, but just this?—to be allowed to 
watch and suffer with Oliver—to bring 
him the invention, the patience, the heal- 
ing divination of her love? And if it 
were not to be hers, then what remained 
was to go down into the arena, where all 
that is ugliest and most piteous in life 
bleeds and gasps, and throw herself blind- 
ly into the fight. Perhaps some heavenly 
voice might still speak through it; per- 
haps, beyond its jar, some ineffable re- 
union might dawn,— 


First a peace out of pain—then a light— 
then thy breast! ... 


She trembled through and through. 
Restraining herself, she rose, and went 
to her locked desk, taking from it the 
closely written journal of her father’s 
life, which had now been for months the 
companion of her thoughts, and of the 
many lonely moments in her days and 
nights. She opened on a passage tragical- 
ly familiar to her. 

“Tt is an April day. Everything is very 
still and balmy. The clouds are low, yet 
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suffused with sun. They seem to be 
tangled among the olives, and all the 
spring green and flowering fruit trees 
are like embroidery on a dim yet shining 
background of haze, silvery and glisten- 
ing in the sun, blue and purple in the 
shadows. The peach-trees in the olive 
garden throw up tkeir pink spray, among 
the shimmering gray leaf, and beside the 
gray stone walls. Warm breaths steal 
to me over the grass, and through the 
trees; the last brought with it a strong 
seent of narcissus. A goat tethered to 
a young tree in the orchard, has reared 
its front feet against the stem, and is 
nibbling at the branches. His white back 
shines amid the light spring shade. 

“Far down through the trees I can 
see the sparkle of the waves,—beyond, the 
broad plain of blue; and on the headland, 
a mile away, white foam is dashing. 

“It is the typical landscape of the 
South, and of spring; the landscape, with 
only differences in detail, of Theocritus 
or Vergil, or the Greek anthologists, those 
most delicate singers of nature and the 
South. From the beginning, it has filled 
man with the same joy, the same yearn- 
ing, the same despair. 

“In youth and happiness we are the 
spring—the young green—the blossom— 
the plashing waves. Their life is ours 
and one with ours. 

“But in age and grief? There is no 
resentment, I think; no anger as though 
a mourner resented the gayety around 
him :—but rather a deep and melancholy 
wonder at the chasm that has now re- 
vealed itself between our life and nature. 
What does the breach mean?’—the in- 
eurable dissonance and alienation? Are 
we greater than nature, or less? Is the 
opposition final, the prophecy of man’s 
ultimate and hopeless defeat at the hands 
of nature+—or is it, in the Hegelian 
sense, the mere development of a neces- 
sary conflict, leading to a profounder and 
intenser unity? The old, old questions: 
—stock possessions of the race, — yet 
burned anew by life into the blood and 
brain of the individual. 

“T see Diana in the garden with her 
nurse. She has been running to and fro, 
playing with the dog, feeding the goat. 
Now I see her sitting still, her chin on 
her hands, looking out to sea. She seems 
to droop; but I am sure she is not tired. 
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It is an attitude not very natural to a 
child, especially to a child so full of 
physical health and vigor; yet she often 
falls into it. 

“ When I see it, I am filled with dread. 
She knows nothing—yet the cloud seems 
to be upon her. Does she already ask 
herself questions —about her father— 
about this solitary life? 

“Juliet was not herself—not in her 
full sane mind, when I promised her. 
That I know. But I could no more have 
refused the promise, than water to her 
dying lips. One awful evening of fever 
and hallucination, I had been sitting by 
her for a long time. Her thoughts, poor 
sufferer, had been full of blood—it is 
hard to write it—but there is the truth, 
—a physical horror of blood,—the blood 
in which her dress—the dress they took 
from her, her first night in prison—was 
once steeped. She saw it everywhere, on 
her hands, the sheets, the walls; it was 
a nausea, an agony of brain and flesh; 
and yet it was of course but a mere sym- 
bol and shadow of the manifold agony 
she had gone through. I will not attempt 
to describe what I felt,—what the man 
who knows that his neglect and selfish- 
ness drove her the first steps along this 
infernal road, must feel to his last hour. 
—But at last we were able—the nurse 
and I—to soothe her a little. The night- 
mare lifted—we gave her food,—and the 
nurse brushed her poor brown hair, and 
tied round it, loosely, the little black 
scarf she liked to wear. We lifted her on 
her pillows, and her white face grew calm, 
and so lovely,—though, as we thought, 
very near to death. Her hair, which was 
cut in prison, had grown again a little— 
to her neck; and could not help curling. 
It made her look a child again,—poor 
piteous child !—so did the little scarf, tied 
under her chin,—and the tiny proportions 
to which all her frame had shrunk. 

“She lifted her face to mine, as I 
bent over her, kissed me and asked for 
you. You were brought, and I took you 
on my knee, showing you pictures, to 
keep you quiet. But every other minute 
almost, your eyes looked away from the 
book to her,—with that grave consider- 
ing look, as though a question were be- 
hind the look, to which your little brain 
could not yet give shape. My strange 
impression was that the question was 


there—in the mind—fully formed, like 
the Platonic ‘ideas’ in heaven; but that, 
physically, there was no power to make 
the word-copy that could have alone com- 
municated it to us. Your mother looked 
at you in return, intently,—quite still. 
When you began to get restless, I lifted 
you up to kiss her; you were startled 
perhaps by the cold of her face, and 
struggled away. A little color came into 
her cheeks; she followed you hungrily 
with her eyes as you were carried off; 
then she signed to me, and it was my 
hand that brushed away her tears. 

“Immediately afterward, she began 
to speak, with wonderful will and self- 
control; and she asked me that till you 
were grown up and knowledge became 
inevitable, I should tell you nothing. 
There was to be no talk of her, no pic- 
ture of her, no letters. As far as pos- 
sible, during your childhood and youth, 
she was to be to you as though she had 
never existed. What her thought was 
exactly, she was too feeble to explain; 
nor was her mind strong enough to en- 
visage all the consequences—to me, as 
well as to you—of what she proposed. 
No doubt it tortured her to think of you 
as growing up under the cloud of her 
name and fate; and with her natural and 
tragic impetuosity she asked what she did. 

“One day—there will come some one 
—who will love her—in spite of me. 
Then you and he—shall tell her.’ 

“T pointed out to her that such a 
course would mean that I must change 
my name and live abroad. Her eyes as- 
sented, with a look of relief. She knew 
that I had already developed the tastes 
of the nomad and the sun-worshipper, 
that I was a student, happy in books and 
solitude; and I have no doubt that the 
picture her mind formed at the moment 
of some such hidden life together, as we 
have actually led, you and I, since her 
death, soothed and consoled her. With 
her intense and poetic imagination, she 
knew well what had happened to us, as 
well as to herself. 

“So here we are in this hermitage; 
and except in a few passing perfunctory 
words, I have never spoken to you of her. 
Whether what I have done is wise, I 
eannot tell. I could not help it; and if 
I had broken my word, remorse would 
have killed me. I shall not die, however, 
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without telling you—if only I have warn- 
ing enough. 

“ But supposing there is no warning— 
then all that I write now, and much else, 
will be in your hands some day. There 
are moments when I feel a rush of com- 
fort at the notion that I may never have 
to watch your face as you hear the story; 
there are others when the longing to hold 
you—child as you still are—against my 
heart, and feel your tears—your tears 
for her—mingling with mine, almost 
sweeps me off my feet. 

“And when you grow older my task 
in all its aspects will be harder still. You 
have inherited her beauty on a larger, 
ampler scale, and the time will come for 
lovers. You will hear of your mother 
then for the first time; my mind trem- 
bles even now at the thought of it. For 
the story may work out ill, or well, in 
a hundred different ways; and what we 
did in love, may one day be seen as an 
error and folly, avenging itself not on 
us, but on our child. 

“ Nevertheless—my Diana—if it had 
to be done again—it must still be done. 
Your mother before she died was tor- 
tured by no common pains of body and 
spirit. Yet she never thought of her- 
self—she was tormented for us. If her 
vision was clouded, her prayer unwise,— 
in that hour, no argument, no resistance 
was possible. 

“The man who loves you, will love you 
well, my child. You are not made to be 
lightly, or faithlessly loved. He will 
carry you through the passage perilous, 
if I am no longer there to help. To him 
—in the distant years—I commit you. 
On him be my blessing,—and the bless- 
ing too of that poor ghost, whose hands 
I seem to hold in mine as I write. Let 
him be not too proud to take it!” 


Diana put down the book with a low 
sob that sounded through the quiet room. 
Then she opened the garden door and 
stepped on to the terrace. The night was 
cold but not frosty; there was a waning 
moon above the autumnal fulness of the 
garden and the woods. 

A “spirit in her feet” impelled her. 
She went back to the house, found a 
cloak and hat, put out the lamps, and 
sent the servants to bed. Then noiseless- 
ly she once more undid the drawing-room 
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door, and stole out into the garden, and 
across the lawn. Soon she was in the 
lime-walk, the first yellow leaves crack- 
ling beneath her feet; then in the kitchen 
garden, where the apples shone dimly 
on the laden boughs, where sunflowers, 
and dahlias, and marigolds, tall white 
daisies, and late roses,—the ghosts of 
their daylight selves—dreamt and drooped 
under the moon; where the bees slept 
and only great moths were abroad. And 
so on to the climbing path, and the hol- 
lows of the down. She walked quickly 
along the edge of it, through hanging 
woods of beech that clothed the hillside. 
Sometimes the trees met in majestic dark- 
ness above her head, and the path was 
a glimmering mystery before her. Some- 
times the ground broke away, on her left, 
—abruptly—in great chasms, torn from 
the hillside, stripped of trees, and open 
to the stars. Down rushed the steep 
slopes to the plain, clad in the decaying 
leaf and mast of former years, and at 
the edge of these precipitous glades, or 
scattered at long intervals across them, 
great single trees emerged, the types and 
masters of the forest, their trunks, in- 
comparably tall, and all their noble limbs, 
now thinly veiled by a departing leafage, 
drawn sharp, in black and silver, on the 
pale background of the chalk plain. 
Nothing so grandiose as these climbing 
beech woods of middle England !—by day, 
as it were, some vast procession marching 
joyously over hill and dale to the music 
of the birds and the wind; and at night, 
a brooding host, silent yet animate, wait- 
ing the signal of the dawn. 

Diana passed through them, drinking 
in the exaltation of their silence and 
their strength, yet driven on by the mere 
weakness and foolishness of love. By 
following the curve of the down, she could 
reach a point on the hillside whence, on 
a rising ground to the north, Tallyn was 
visible. She hastened thither through 
the night. Once she was startled by a 
shot fired from a plantation near the 
path, trees began to rustle and dogs 
to bark, and she fled on, in terror lest 
the Tallyn keepers might discover her. 
Alack!—for whose pleasure were they 
watching now? 

The trees fell back. She reached the 
bare shoulder of the down. Northwardas 
and eastwards spread the plain; and, on 
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the low hill in front, her eyes discerned 
the pale patch of Tallyn, flanked by the 
darkness of the woods. And in that 
dim front, a light—surely a light—in an 
upper window. She sank down in a 
hollow of the chalk, her eyes upon the 
house, murmuring and weeping. 

So she watched with Oliver, as once— 
at the moment of her sharpest pain—he 
had watched with her. But whereas in 
that earlier night, everything was in the 
man’s hands to will or to do,—the woman 
felt herself now helpless and impotent. 
His wealth, his mother hedged him from 
her. And if not, he had forgotten her 
altogether for Alicia; he cared for her 
no more; it would merely add to his 
burden to be reminded of her. As to 
Alicia,—the girl who could cruelly leave 
him there, in that house of torture, to 
go and dance and amuse herself,—leave 
him in his pain, his mother in her sor- 
row,—Diana’s whole being was shaken 
first with an anguish of resentful scorn, 
in which everything personal to herself 
disappeared. Then—by an immediate 
revulsion—the thought of Alicia was a 
thought of deliverance. Gone? — gone 
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from between them’—the flaunting, tri- 
umphant, heartless face? 

Suddenly, it seemed to Diana that she 
was there beside him, in the darkened 
room; that he heard her, and looked up. 

“ Diana!” 

“Oliver!” She knelt beside him-—she 
raised his head on her breast—she whis- 
pered to him; and at last he slept. Then 
hostile forms crowded about her, forbid- 
ding her, driving her away—even Sir 
James Chide—in the name of her own 
youth. And she heard her own answer— 
“Dear friend!—think!—remember! Let 
me stay!—let me stay! Am I not the 
child of sorrow? Here is my natural 
place,—my only joy.” 

And she broke down into bitter, help- 
less tears, pleading, it seemed, with things 
and persons inexorable. 


Meanwhile in Beecheote village, that 
night, a man slept lightly, thinking of 
Diana. Hugh Roughsedge, bronzed and 
full of honors, a man developed and ma- 
tured, with the future in his hands, had 
returned that afternoon to his old home. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Song-Maker 


BY SARA TEASDALE 


MADE a hundred little songs 
That told the joy and pain of love, 
And sang them blithely, tho’ I knew 


No whit thereof. 


I was a weaver deaf and blind; 
A miracle was wrought for me. 
But I have lost my skill to weave 


Since I can see. 


For while I sang—ah, swift and strange! 
Love passed and smote me on the brow; 
And I who made so many songs, 


Am silent now. 
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Eyes and Vision from Worm to Man 


BY EDWARD A. 


Emeritus Professor at the New York Po 


UR physical world is largely meas- 
ured by the capacity of our senses; 
and while these reach only from 

brain to surface, they can be infinitels 
projected and bring us into vibrant knowl 
edge of the great world without—of the 
microvisible world at hand; of the au 
dible doings of the antipodes ; and of 
the wireless undulations of sound, scent, 
and color. 

One can watch: through the micro- 
scope a lowly worm swimming hither 
and thither for food, blind, deaf, dumb, 
and devoid of hairs or antennw; see him 
stop, lifting his tapering head segment 
about in the air, or bump unexpectedly 
into whatever obstruction lies in the 
path of his chartless sea. The world, 
the universe, to him, can be compassed 
by a thimble. 

So rapidly has our sense range wid 
ened, there has searcely been time to 
“dress up the accounts.” It is a far 
cry from the blind worm to a child 
gazing from the hillside over the spread 
ing valley; but it is a farther cry from 
the rock-crystal convex lens’ which 
Layard found in the ruins of the Palace 
of Nimrud to the giant telescopes which 
resolve the Milky Way into individual 
spheres, or photograph the ditches on 
Mars; or to the unit-splitting micro- 
scopes through which we can peer into the 
great little world of animal and vegetable 
creaturedom. It is a far ery from the 
beginning eve of a spot of pigment and 
a sight-sensing nerve to the wonderful 
cameralike eye of man; yet greater 
still are the eye assistants by which man 
has fetched the two hundred and thirty- 
eight-odd thousand miles distant moon to 
within some forty miles equivalent; add- 
ed many octaves of colors (light-waves) to 
the natural vision of less than one octave; 
analyzed the elements of the sun; pierced 
solids with light: and made the individ- 
ualities of infinitesimal germs as plain 
as the distinctions in the races of men. 


Vou. CXVII.—No. 700,—75 


AYERS, A.M., M.D 


Postgraduate) Medical School and Hospital 


Every living animal or vegetable unit 
is affected by light that comes within its 
range—by eftect of heat, or desiccation, or 
electricity, or illumination, exclusive of 
any special sight sense apparatus. 

A bit of pigment attached to a sight 
sensitive nerve, such was the first eye 
machine; hardly patentable, and not able 
to do much more than give a sense of 
heat, yet as good a machine as the 
creature could utilize. Undiluted science 
explains the spot-and-nerve eye’s work- 
ing in this language: “The pigment 
absorbs light rays and undergoes a chem- 
ical change as ‘visual substance,’ and, 
as a result of the action of the luminifer- 
ous ether, it discharges kinetic energy, 
which stimulates the terminations of the 
nervous end apparatus.” So it seems 
that the skin can see. Yes, if feeling 
heat is seeing. 

Pigment is to light heat about what 
a sponge is to water. These pigment 
eye spots are placed wherever they may 
be most needed on a creature’s body—at 
the margins of the “swimming bells” of 
the meduse, etc..—just as the ears find 
unusual sites, certain grasshoppers hav- 
ing their ears on their fore legs. 

It was a great day in Nature’s eye 
factory when lenses were introduced. 
From light as seen through tissue paper 
to pictures as seen in focus is a great 
improvement. To see images we need a 
transparent, more or less spherical lens, 
which will bring light rays to a foeus 
where they will fall upon one or more 
nerve ends which are able to carry 
graded sensations of such waves to a 
brain, which in turn is able to trans- 
late these impressions into mental pic- 
tures—we need a lens, a retina, an optic 
nerve, and a brain. 

There is an almost limitless variety 
of such eyes—with or without lids, cor- 
new, tears, focal adjustment muscles; 
eyeballs fixed or movable; pupils round, 
elliptieal, angular; irides of many colors; 
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the 
albinos; 


eyeballs encased in opaque pigment 


without it—as in 
hard as 


choroid, or 


cornere horn, or soft as yours 
and mine; lenses that can be adjusted 
by drawing backward—after the 
manner of opera glasses, or thickened or 


thinned by 


them 


unit 
“ compound ” 
eyes; rudimentary eyes; eyes giving in- 


rings of muscle; 
unit—or 


side 
and multiple 
verted or non-inverted images; eyes placed 
in the middle, at the sides, underneath 
the head, in the ends of the horns, in 
the tentacles, or feet, or even on the tail. 
Some of them can see but a small mosaic 
in the field of vision, and others all the 
range — though not far—of the 
heavens above and the earth underneath. 
Some consist of one set of eyes for short 
work, and another set for far sight; but 
only one pair of eyes can see beneath or 
beyond the surface of the pictured world 
the eyes of man. 

Nature’s experimental 
days made no sharp distinction between 
If we may 
liken the cornea to the window in man’s 


very 


eyemaker in 
cornea and crystalline lens. 


dwelling-house, we may trace similar im- 
from 


to perfect transparency; from heat-sens- 


provements in each, translucency 
from 


sheets 


ing pigment eyes to human eyes; 
window-panes of skins or mica 
to finest plates. 

And as the ancient 
have marvelled when they beheld the 
blocks the seashore sands 
weld into lucid mass beneath their cook- 
ing-pots, so marvel at this 
feat which turns ordinary skin 
from its accustomed service as light cur- 


Pheenicians must 


natron and 
much we 
nature 


taining, elastic, and enduring body-guard, 
into a transparent window of the eye; 
that constructs, for example, 
with 


a serpent 
covered with the same 
that which may ulti- 
mately serve as my lady’s purse; that 
with magic touch clears the black eye- 
lapping rival of glass 
and diamonds, moulds it convexly upon 
the eye, and then coats with a varnish 
so bright and hard that like a lidless 
ean hold its brillianey with- 
out protection. 

Still, such lidless eyes do get scratched 
in time, and once a year with the shedding 
of skin the eyes grow dull, throw off this 
wonder pane, and start afresh. The lid- 
less snakes wink once a year, and never 


eyeballs 


unlueid skin as 


tegument into 


watch it 
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weep—the tears flow beneath the cornés. 
No wonder a charm a bird 
with its immovable and_blinkless, 
tearless beaded glance. The effect is es- 
sentially hypnotic, and suggests irresist- 
ible determination. 


snake can 


eyes 


But bowed eye-windows can only make 
crude impressionist pictures on the brain 
sentinel retine; and if the eyemaker 
could clear windows from 
opaque skin so easily that they ean be 
thrown away once a year for new ones, 
it would be no great strain to make focal 
lenses, and give a fine edge of definement 
When 
waiting at the 
factory’s door for their eyes, they cannot 
expect to receive more complicated eyes 
than Lids, tear 
hags, automatic diaphragms, ball-rolling 
muscle harness, adjustable 


construct 


to the views of all worthy beings. 


; ; 
the animals stand eye 


they can use. lashes, 
and 
nerve complexities are all “extras,” to 
be awarded only to those who will use 
them. 
nor the goose for parallel vision. 


lenses, 


for tears, 
The 
spider can spin the warp and woof of 
his destiny without gazing at the stars, 
and the sand-burrowing eel 
starve with 


The snake has no use 


would 
Nature 
holds to her exceptionless law that the 
talent unused by the sire shall be with- 
held from the son. 
its compensations. If the spider cannot 
bend his neckless head 
socket-fixed eyes, he for each 
point of the compass, whereby he can 
keep one eye on his struggling menu fly, 
and as many as needed upon the strain- 
ing halyards and guys of his gum thread 
web. And each eye is set high, like a 
lantern on a hill, so its wide range of 
3ut he 
“an only focus four or five inches, and 
can be easily fooled with an imitation 
fly. Why are his eyes so beautiful— 
for many are like rubies set in gold—if 
the only creatures that can see them well 
have no sense of beauty ? 

What of the Helix aspersa—the plain 
garden snail (Adam gave them all fine 
names),— who earries an the 
outer end of each long, flexible horn? 
Think of our carrying an eye in the 
palm of the hand; of being able to hold 
out our hands and to “see oursels 
as ithers see us. Beauty at the glass 
would become reminiscent and mirrors 


soon 


sensitive corne. 


But simplicity has 


nor move his 


gets one 


vision makes eye-rolling useless. 


eye on 
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rudimentary. Think of the proverbial 


boy fringing the outer side of the circus 
tent, but able to see the show with 
a projected eye. No! Better leave 
such freak architecture to the snail. 
Then there is the rock-clinging star- 
fish with his penta rays jewelled with 
eyes; and the wood-louse—called a mil- 
lepede—with twenty-eight eyes, set in 
rows of sevens, as if his ancestors had 
gathered maternal impressions of navy- 
yard eannon-ball decorations; and the 
blood specialist leech, with ten little 
eyes surrounding his mouth to guard 
egainst tainted food; and the dozen 
eyed silkworm with eyes single to spin- 
neret output and market quotation each; 
and the eaterpillar sticking his nose 
into an octagon crowned yoke of eye- 
gems, whence no salad leaf may escape 
his view. 

Most insects impress their existence 
upon us through singing wings, drum- 
ming tambourines, and bites; but when 
seen under the microscope they show 
such beautiful and gorgeous eyes, we feel 
almost compelled to forgive them for 
sleepless nights. They mostly possess 
two distinct types of eyes, known as single 
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and compound. The single eyes may 
be set in various places, though usually 
on the top of the head; and the com- 
pound eyes, where Sambo said all eyes 
ought to be, “in de hed of co’se.” 

We ean see the single eves of some 
insects without a lens, as in the loeust. 
In viewing the house-fly we need a lens. 
The big visible bulging eves we see are 
composed of thousands of unit cone- 
shaped eyes bound into one compound 
eve each, of more or less spherical shape. 
Under a lens they look like glass-eyed 
pavement bent to convexity. Their 
faceted corner are variously set in 
square, hexagonal, or prismatic frames. 
Each glistening facet is the cornea lens 
of a distinct self-working eye. Their 
number in each compound eye is enor- 
mous. There are fifty such eyelets in 
each in the ant, 1400 are allowed the 
drone bee, and 3500 the “ workers.” Our 
pet kitchen fly has 8000 chances of seeing 
food crumbs. the beetle over 6000, while 
more than 13,000 aid the dragon-fly in 
his eleemosynary pursuit of the mosquito, 
offset somewhat by several thousand 
awarded the latter for a sporting 
chance.” The hawk moth gets pictures 


“ 
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compounded — by 
Over 25.000 
Mordella and 
claimed—contribute to the happy lives of 
butterflies. Some of these 
have finest hairs arising from the 
with the 
feelers. 


20,000 — eontributors. 
the brain of the 
60,000—so it is 


window 
(beetle), 
some eyes 
facet 
frames, as bee, which act as 
antennze or 

These compound eves are set for long 
focus (relatively), and the trio of single 
focus. So the in- 
as with the 
hee it can do threadneedle work or star- 


for short when 


eves 


sect of each 


possesses a set 
gazing with equal facility, pick out rose 


juice, or steer a hee line for honeyeom) 


home. Emotionless science questions 


their anything 
feet 
proven), though they probably appreciate 
farther. 
him 


seeing sharply beyond 


twenty to forty (even this is not 


lights and shadows The single 
of the 


air lordship, 


eyes bee aid in steering his 


and when some cruel in- 
vestigator paintcoats their lucid corne 
he flies 


which 


upward—onward and upward, 
out of 


just as 


takes him his proper 


honeyed sphere, men crossing 


the plains afoot will move in circles in 
snow-storms. 
Respective insects with their eyes of 
thousand hues have each prevailing 
green, gray, garnet, golden, 


the Vv 


eolor tones: 
blue; 


into 


violet, but per 


microscope 


iridesce innumerable hues. Correct 


realistic painting of their double spher- 


(WORKER) 


shadow 
with 


light color and 
facet, and 
high light reflection as a 
as difficult a 


illustrator as exists in the world. 


ict alignm« nt, 


of each graded tone, 
unit, 


for the 


general 


presents “ subject ” 


Do these multiple eves in the compound 
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eves see duplicate pictures of a scene; 
unit facet contribute 
to a mosaic, like so many photographic 
bits of landseape pasted together? Our 
adjustable eyes see a single image when 


or does each eye 


our muscle ribbons drive them properly 
team, and if they misbehave and 
double.” Such 
parallel vision 

and the simiw. For 
bombarded 
argument anent the pictures in the com 
What constitutes one of the 
most marvellous photographs ever taken 


as a 
pull separately, we “see 
ealled 


man 


single sight is 


used only by 
many has 


years argument 


pound eye. 


Professor 
Exner of Vienna, through the Lilliputian 
lenses of the eve of a firefly, has photo- 


seems to decide the question. 


graphed, not the product of one tiny 
eye, but the joined picture gathered by 
probably several hundred eves, each car- 
rving its scenic bit to the 
filament of nerve, 


“ erazy-quilt ” 


brain 
the 


joining of images is ac- 


insect 
by its where 
complished me chanieally. The world does 
not lie upside dewn in these compound 
but it 


eyes as it does in ours; is turned 


from right to left. 


With the animals all growing smarter 
and the 
the factory has had to work 


more complex every day, eye- 
maker at 
hard to invent further improvement and 
keep his stock up to sight needs. 

He finds that no first-class eyes can be 
made without adjustable lenses. 
Busy birds and fishes, finding it harder 


inside 


every day with growing competition to 
eatch weaker creatures flying for their 
lives, have no time to change eyes—to 
carry both a long and a short pair of opera 
glasses to the theatre of daily tragedy; 
so—presto—the adjustable eyes are forth- 
coming. The erystalline lens, made out 
of an infolding of the skin, held between 
thumb and finger, is a sphere as in fish, 
or a doubly flattened sphere as in man. 
It is pearly white, hardened jelly, appear- 
ing much like a erystal of glass. 

The lens department in the eye factory 
offers two types of focalizers, quick ad- 
justment but moderate focus (retinal sen- 
sitiveness) as in fishes, and slow adjust- 
ment but very keen focus as in man. 

The quick adjustment lenses work sim- 
ilarly to opera glasses, the entire lens 
being moved closer to the retina, or vice 
versa: while in the second form, the lens 
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itself being elastic, 
it is flattened or 
thickened by the ring 
of muscle surround- 
ing it. 

Man’s eyes at rest 
are far focussed— 
will make no effort 
when seeing the moon 
or earthly horizons. 
Birds’ and fishes’ eyes 
at rest are near fo- 
cussed—will make no 
effort when looking 
at near-by worms 
and minnows. Man’s 
elastic lenses are 
under constant flat- 
tening compression. 
Imagine a rubber ball 
of flattened convex 
lens like shape, laid 
in between two disks 
of canvas, and the 
uniting edges of 
these cloths stretch- 
ed to a ring. They 
would flatten the rub- 
ber, and if relaxed 
it would thicken by 
its own elastieity. 
The thicker the lens 














the shorter its focus. 
For reading or 
threading a _ needle 
we relax the tension 
on the lens by contracting a _ ring 
of muscle surrounding each lens, and 
then wait for the lenses to thicken 
through their elasticity. In fish the 
lens is set against the cornea (ap 
proximately), short foeus, and when it 
wants to see whether the shadowy ob- 
ject some feet away is a shark or a log, 
it pulls the entire round lens toward the 
retina, and gets as clear a vision as pos- 
sible. Now we sce why so many human 
beings need “spectacles” as they grow 
old—the elasticity of the lenses is grad- 
vally lost, just as it is in rubber. One 
more method of getting focus is employed 
by the eyemaker, which is dealt to some 
snakes. Their lenses, which are set near 
the retinas, are pushed forward, after the 
manner of a pump piston, by blood 
pressure. Cheap eyes for cheap creatures. 
Focus regulated by excitement. 


HEAD OF HONEY-BEE (WORKER), SHOWING ONE OF THE COMPOUND EYES 


Some of the “eyes that can see in the 
dark ” have no power of changing focus; 
so it makes no difference whether they 
get a “night edition ” of the day’s doings 
or not. 

There is a prevailing “ they say ” opin- 
ion that bird’s sight is keener than 
man’s. This is probably not true, as 
only man and the simiw, which have 
“»arallel vision,” possess a highly con- 
centrated sensitive area in the retinas 
the macula lutea. 

But birds aloft are in clearer air than 
man, and their eyes can change focus 
with remarkable speed, as necessitated by 
rapid flight. Birds of prey have voluntary 
(subject to the will) muscle as well as 
involuntary in their irides, and can in- 
crease the convexity of the cornea and 
its refractive power. Who has not won- 
dered hew a sparrow-hawk could dart 
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Eves (SIMPLE AND « 


through brush and trees and never turn 
a feather by collision ? 
Man with his flying-machines will be in 


sore need of bird focussing speed, 


Measured by body 
Ours 
would be from 
lights. 
Whales’ 


eyes would be larger than wagon wheels, 


weight, birds’ eyes 


for pound 


inch head- 


are large. pound 


eight to ten 


two and one-half by two inch 
or the forty-nine inch objective of the 
The eyes of the 


goose are larger than the brain, of course, 


great Paris tele scope. 


receive 


The 


is a rule exception, but he is only an over- 


and must an oversupply of un- 


used images. big eve of the octopus 
grown mollusk. 
The holds the 


record for burglar use 


owl unofficial world’s 
of light, and con- 
a clear day as an inexcusable ex- 


He has a 


nea and deep space between it and the 


siders 
travaganece. very convex cor- 
lens, and a large pupil backed by a spher- 
ical lens 

So this wide-mouthed funnel gathers all 
the light to be had, and consequently too 


much in the daytime. 


Sight offers a 
very limited radius 
in water, so we find 
the 
very 


fishes 
and short 

Clear- 
water fish can focus 
farther those 
in murky streams. 
Catfish find little 
use for eyes in their 
turbid alluvial 
streams; so they 
are kindly granted 
taste buds in the 
outer ends of their 
“ feelers ” (barbels). 


eyes of 
flat 


in focus. 


than 





Fish eyes possess no 
lids; like bathtubs, 
they would be use- 
but the cornea 
The 


ean 


less; 
is very tough. 
whale’s eyes 
withstand great wa 
ter pressure- 
er than the 
swordfish, porpoise, 
or shark. A thou- 
sand - foot plunge, 
and if he did not need air, there he could 
slumber in peace. 


great- 
can 


CICADA 


Though fish sight is quick, and fish 
can see nearly everything but their dorsal 
fins, it is wonderful how readily the 
osprey can’ swoop from above and catch 
them more often than fail. 

Piseatorial limit the 
eurriculum to aqueous kingdoms, and, in 
addition to fish—or 
even hawk outlined 
against the zenith, can only sense his ap- 


training-schools 

being nearsighted, 
man—looking at a 
proach by his looking larger—too slow a 
gauge for the fish to avoid a vicarious 
aerial journey to a distant feed nest. 


In the flounder we see an amusing ef- 


fort at adjustment of eye anatomy to side 
swimming habits; as if his heredity in- 
tended him to keep his back up; but his 
special postnatal opportunity lay in side- 
lving, which made the under eye useless. 
So this under tries to shift after 
birth to the upper side. Baby flounders 
swim back upward; then, like cargo- 
shifted ships, they begin to heel over, 
the submerging eye at once beginning to 
crawl bodily to the upper side, twisting 
the skull in doing it. 


eve 
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This is a very worthy feat, and deserves 
to offset the resulting distortion that 
marks his partial success. 

Eels possess hard watch-crystal corneal 
plates, which permit them to burrow in 
the sand without scratching their eyes. 


Everybody knows that the one great 
distinction between man and all other 
animals is found in language and speech; 
but very marked differences prevail in 
sight. Perhaps the most notable lies in 
man’s ability to weep. Tears are an 
acquired taste. Primarily installed sim- 
ply to keep the corneal windows of the 
eyes clean and clear, they have secured 
much exaltation of function in depicting 
emotions; but such expression before in- 
sensitive observers would be wasted, so 
only man weeps. 

Man and the simizw are the only ani- 
mals possessing parallel vision (seeing 
but one image with both eyes—less the 
stereopticon per cent.); consequently the 
retinal field of sharpsightedness — fine 
focus—is concentrated in a small area 
in the centre of each retina (the macula 
lutea). Were is where the most difficult 
eye work is done. In other animals this 
sensitive area is larger and less keen in 
any part. In parallel vision two eyes are 
ferreting the light secrets of an object; 
but when a duck, for example, wishes to 
inspect an inviting worm with extra care, 
she can only tip her head sidewise and 
inspect with one eye, the other mean- 
while helping to confuse her brain by 
sending in images at the same time. 
Animals with diverging eyes could in- 
crease their sight 
keenness by shut- 
ting one eye—just 
as human begin- 
ners do when look- 
ing into a single 
tube microscope. 
But winking with 
one eye is an ac- 
quired trick. 

Man moves his 
eves much more 
than any other 
animal does. They 
generally move the 
entire head, an 
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nose and teeth to the front. High collars 
cultivate the eye muscles. Some writers 
claim that wildness cultivates farsighted- 
ness, civilization nearsightedness; that 
savage man and all monkeys (except 
mandrils and drills) are farsighted; that 
captivity develops nearsightedness; and 
that domestic rabbits are more near- 
sighted than wild hares. These state- 
ments are denied by others. Many a 
horse, or dog, or squirrel would be bene- 
fited by properly fitted spectacles. 

If the bold reader will track a live 
tiger to his cave lair, he may see two 
yellow glowing disks in the cavern dark- 
ness. These almost self-luminous lights 
are a flare from the inner wall of the 
posterior chamber of the eyes—not always 
a retinal reflex. Not only does this glow- 
ing reflection vary much in all animals, 
but also in man. In fair-haired blondes 
it is orange red, in brunettes crimson; 
in North American Indians and Mon- 
golians it is brownish red; and in the 
negro chocolate in hue. 

The inner chamber of the eye lying 
behind the lens is in many animals lined 
with a membrane not possessed by man, 
called the tapetum (tapestry), which gives 
a highly lustrous metallic reflection, great- 
ly differing in various animals... Between 
tapetum and retina the animal eyes re- 
flect all the colors found in an artist’s 
paint box. The eye-chambered walls of 
the chimpanzee are hung with tapestries 
of deeper chocolate than is found in the 
Nubian youth. The black-eared marmo- 
set prefers slate green mural decorations; 
the seal, Naples yellow; the hyena, Nile 
green and lilac; 
the jackal, bright 
yellow and deep 
violet; the skunk, 
a dusky sunset 
hue; the black 
bear, green and 
red brown: the 
camel, brownish 
red; and the ele- 
phant, as unat- 
tractive a mixture 
of brown and 
muddy yellow as 
his “hide presents. 

Fishes and 
some snakes have 


easier act, and one DIAGRAM SHOWING 
| | . } THE UNIT EYES WHICH MAKE THE COMPOUND 
that rings the Eye OF AN INSECT 


no eyelids. Mud 
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lift 
hair 


crabs can their eyes up to their 
them 
pro- 
make them near- 
ly useless, when not totally blind. Man 
has upper and lower lids; birds, sharks, 
and hoofed animals a third 
ealled the nictita- 
membrane. Birds mostly the 
the upper lids. owls 
let fall the upper lids in a droll, slow way, 
that suggests how uninteresting is life— 
Birds lids 
The nictitating membrane 
is a translucent veil within the fids, which 
the inner 
speed across the eye face 
By the 
quickly brushed clean without shutting 
out useful in hunted 
Sheep can protect the cornea while eating 


eyebrow brushes and clean 


of 
tect 


mud; and hairs so 


effectively 


moles eyes as to 


ere wodiles, 


side - sweeping veil, 


ting use 


lower, man Some 


in the daytime. close their 


when dying. 


with 
like a 


sweeps from side great 
snap 
shutter. its 


use eornea can be 


vision creatures. 
grass, and eagles can temper the glare 
of the sun as they fly up into its face. 
Some animals can outrival man in every 
special sense in its natural use, and the 
eves of man are far from perfect; but 
they are the most serviceable of all the 
thousand and yet 


one manufactured. 
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They can see less than the owl’s in the 
dark; less keenly than the eagle’s afar; 
change focus less quickly than the hawk’s; 
they cannot sweep clear the cornea with- 
out briefly hiding the view; they cannot 
foeus as near as the fish, nor glow back 
like the eat’s in the dark; they cannot 
see opposite points at one time like the 
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chicken’s, nor stare all day long like the 
snake’s ; like the 
creatures 
all 


times over 


they cannot self-gaze 
hehold small 
fly. But they 


thousand 


snail’s, nor 
the 
these things 
by extension of 
and they can see 
the surface. 

The human eye ean sense 
form, quality, color, detail, motion, and 
dimension. 


as 


as can do 


can 
many 
mechanical function; 


beneath and beyond 


unaided 
It can see the form of sun, 
the shad- 
the softness of velvet 
rock; the of 
water and dryness of dust; from one- 
ninth to one-fourth of earth’s colors, and 
measure their gradations of hue: 
the facets on the eye of a dragon-fly and 
the stinger of a 


moon, and distant 
the moon; 
hardness of 


mountains; 
ows on 


and wetness 


finest 
wasp. It can see the 
swift flight of a dove, and the heat waves 
on a summer’s field; to read with under- 
standing the all human 
knowledge and the play of thought and 
emotion on the human countenance. 


summation of 


Systematically man has labored to ex- 


tend these several capacities of the eye. 


With telescope he has enlarged the seope 
of his light-receiving pupil from a di- 
ameter of 
inch to 


less than half an 
forty-nine inches, 
and multiplied his visional 
reach many times. With the 
he snail-like 
threwn out his eye until 

he within some 

thirty-five to forty miles of 

the moon, could go 

farther if the earth and at- 

mosphere would only be still 

and not tremble. With the 

microscope he has divided a 

drop of water into millions 

of units, and eounted over 

one hundred thousand lines 

within the of 

inch. He made the 

marvel of numbering the 

hairs of the head pale into 
insignificance by counting 

the 25,000,000,000,000 red blood corpuscles 
which feed and run our body machinery 
and is using only one-twentieth of his 
powers at that. On and on his eye has 
travelled into the funnelled realms whose 
lines ever approach but never meet, into 
the invisible kingdom that has from im- 
memorial times both nourished and de- 


telescope has 


ean stand 


and 


confines one 


has 
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stroyed our bodies—into the germ world. 
By gradual perfection of objectives (mag- 
nifiers) the limits of glass magnifica- 
tion have long been reached. The lens 
is as close as it can go to the object 
viewed. Then a drop of oil unites lens 
and object, and still further plunges the 
eye into the ever dividing visional field. 
Is the frontier station of sight now 
reached? Not quite. There are germs 
so powerful in their 
strength of multi- 
plicity that they can 
desolate cities, yet 
so small individually 
that, like the mi- 
nutest diamond, they 
will intercept no ray 
of light. But they 
will stain into red 
and blue and green 
and brown in a field 
of whiteness; so, by 
contrast, the eye 
sights farther afield. 
Opacity is a purely 
relative term—the deep red blood is a 
faintly yellowish white under the lens, 
and gold (one grain of which can be 
beaten into an eight by nine inch leaf) 
in the leaf becomes transparent. The 
goal in the invisible world turned visible 
is the ultimate bricks of the house visible, 
the final (?) corpuscular units of the 
elemental atoms; and though from the 
point of a needle the aided eye has trav- 
elled many fold into the invisible, it has 
found no end to structure as true as the 
architecture of a cathedral; and yet has 
not journeyed half way to the goal. 

No gathered powers of sight will ever 
bring the unit atom, much less the 
millesimal corpuscle, into view; because 
they lie without the scope of its ultimate 
necessity—contrast; but the convention 
of -telescope, microscope, fluorescope, 
spectroscope, and metres of heat, light, 
and electricity can make them visible, 
weigh them, and measure their speed, 
heat, and tension. 

The phosphorescence of tropical seas, 
which is readily visible to the eye, is 
resolved into millions of animalculs: in- 
dividually invisible, but, mobilized, their 
torchlight procession makes a Neptune’s 
lamp which lightens the realms of nat- 
ural sight. Jack-o’-lanterns of the swamps, 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING 


whose fleeting intangibility works ghostly 
havoc with superstitious minds, is but 
an army of corpuscles in convention. 
The natural eye can behold the other 
phosphorescence which follows the sur- 
charge of certain substances like calcium 
fluoride with light rays (fluorescence) ; 
but while it can see only a red ring when 
a torch is whirled around faster than 
onee in one-seventh of a second, yet, 
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through its various aids, it can tell the 
brain that the smallest units existing— 
the corpuscles discharging from the nega- 
tive pole of Crooke’s tube—are flying at 
a rate of 20,000 miles per second. The 
prestidigitator apparently moves articles 
before our gaze quicker than the eyes 
can detect, but the sight impressions we 
receive are largely due to his misdirect- 
ing our attention (not entirely). Yet 
color waves, which pass a given point at 
less speed than that of 481,000,000,000 
(red) per second, are too slow to excite 
any sight sense—to produce color vibra- 
tions in the retina; and waves moving 
faster than 764,000,000,000 (violet) have 
passed ere we could sense them. But if 
these color racers can be thrown by a 
“misplaced” switch from the rail and 
crowded one upon another against in- 
terrupting rocks, our deliberate eye am- 
bulances can catch them and see them 
by the sparks their rock bombardment 
has excited. If water with a little horse- 
chesnut A®sculin be placed in a bottle and 
sun rays be focussed into the solution, 
the cone of illumination will glow with 
a soft blue light. The ultraviolet light 
racers have been captured (absorbed) in 
their flight, and have set the A‘sculin 
afire. The eye is beholding “chained 
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lightning,” the invisible ultraviolet rays; 
but no more the true color effect than it 
beholds the characteristics of flight in a 
wild duck when hanging dead in a winter 
shed. Nevertheless, through fluorescence 
it has beheld the invisible, and must needs 
see more. So it calls for help from its 
potential friend—the great dissector of 
light—the spectroscope. The pale soft 
blue seulin, glow put through a “ third 
degree” examination by this greatest of 
all light detectives, shows in its line and 
space system of color translations (the 
spectrum), in addition to those of ordi- 
nary visible colors, a little over half as 
much more beyond the violet end. The 
eye cannot see a cannon ball leave the 
gun’s muzzle, but a snap shutter camera 
ean show it as if poised in air, a few feet 
from the muzzle. The camera is unlike 
the eye in its sensitiveness to light rays, 
and while yellow appears to our eyes as 
the lightest portion of the color field, 
the camera finds it in violet. Most in- 
teresting experiments, by Dr. Kohler in 
the Zeiss factory at Jena, are favorably 
progressing, which use fused ground 
quartz in the microscope’s lenses instead 


ef ordinary glass—the latter being un- 
able to transmit ultraviolet waves, while 
the quartz lenses do so perfectly. 
Microscopie objects illuminated by ul- 
traviolet waves are not visible, but affect 


a photo plate at its best. Not being 
visible, it is difficult to find foeus, which 
is gained by changing focus in a series 
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of pictures until one shows that the ob- 
ject is in focus. With ultraviolet illumi- 
nation hardened and stained “ specimens ” 
are invisible; but live, fresh objects—liv- 
ing cells—are not only visible, but their 
interior partitions are shown, as if we 
might take a photograph of a house 
which we cannot see, but which the 
camera plate defines with all its inner 
chambers and walls. The imagination is 
kindled by the possibilities awaiting pene- 
tration into this new field—the world of 
living, motile flesh in action; mortifying 
though it be that our sentient eyes must 
go begging to the more sensitive silvered 
film for information. Turning to the 
other end of the spectrum, where the eye 
cannot go beyond red, it modestly gives 
place to the measurers of heat, which find 
in*the warmth that goes with all light 
that the greatest is produced in the mid- 
dle portion of the invisible infra-red. 

As the greatest searchlight brings dis- 
tant hills out of the darkness into view, so 
does the bombardment of opacities with 
luminous corpuscles from the cathode 
rays set millions of lanterns aglow within 
the interspaces of flesh and diamond. We 
are no longer visional slaves of the sun; 
sight has pierced the opaque and con- 
founded the prophets; overleaped space 
and dragged the infinitesimal into view; 
gathered knowledge of the invisible color 
racers; and temporarily stopped—where 
the sight sense began in the worm with 
its pigment eye—in a sense of heat. 
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The Two Brides 


BY HARRY STILLWELL EDWARDS 


that his mother’s thought was not 

with him, rebelled long and man- 
fully, but the monotony of her swaying 
knee conquered at last. Wearily she 
placed him in his crib, and passing to 
the adjoining room, stood by the side of 
her first-born. The girl lay with one 
hand under a cheek, the long dark lashes 
in perfect relief against the ivory white- 
ness of the skin, her immature bosom 
rising and falling in the unbroken rhythm 
of a child’s slumber. Long the mother 
waited above the sleeper, her own eyes 
closed. Once her frail figure, beginning 
to stoop with the cares of widowhood and 
motherhood, swayed slightly, and a faint 
ery was smothered on her lips. Once 
she turned her wet face toward the other 
sleepers and the poor furnishings of their 
room. Then she kneeled in sudden 
abandon, shaking in silent agony, her 
face in the bedding. 

The sleeper stirred, and breathed a 
single word: “Mother?” And again, 
after silence: “Mother?” Her hand 
rested lightly on the woman’s bowed head, 
and then a slender white arm encircled 
it. “Don’t cry, mother!” It was her 
little formula, since she had become 
orphan and comforter. No other word: 
and presently the rhythm of the thin 
bosom and deeper breathing. 

The mother’s lips, releasing her pent- 
up emotion in a hushed sigh, touched 
lightly the sleeper’s forehead, and she 
arose. Whatever the crisis, the tragedy, 
she had faced them and was resigned. 

There were both crisis and tragedy. 
A friend of many years, a strong man, 
a leader in their growing town, had 
come, an honorable suitor, and asked per- 
mission to woo the girl. And would she, 
the mother, aid him as only mothers can? 
He was thirty-five. And down the vista 
of the girl’s sixteen years were the faces 
of seven brothers and sisters on the 
threshold of life. 


T youngest, knowing instinctively 


The kiss on the moist white brow of the 
sleeper was the tragedy. 


And so it came to pass that a child 
bride, wide-eyed, her cheeks flushed with 
the excitement of her first day of travel, 
the world about her a dream world full 
of strange scenes and strange people, 
alighted from a train in Atlanta. The 
grave, kind man who guided her out to 
a carriage, and a ride through the busy 
city between schedules, smiled over the 
eager enthusiasm of the little woman as 
he explained and pointed out places of 
interest. He, too, was young, on this 
the splendid day of his new life, for the 
fountain of youth is youth itself and his 
spirit was bathing in hers. People who 
gazed on the couple, though, saw only 
the starry eyes of the girl and the flush 
on her ivory cheeks. And seeing, they 
smiled frankly into her face and looked 
back when they had passed. 

He was a good husband, this grave, cour- 
teous gentleman. He understood woman- 
hood, and something of girlhood. And 
he knew there was a heart to be won or 
lost before their faces turned homeward. 

“Listen,” he said. “ Here is the best 
of the shopping streets. We will get out 
and walk its length and look into all the 
windows. Anything you select I shall 
buy for your wedding present ;—the pres- 
ent nobody will know about but just you 
and me. Come, we will go up one side 
and return by the other. Then you shall 
take me to where you have chosen!” 

It was like a fairy story. It was wish- 
ing and having it come true. The girl 
eaught her breath and looked up to him 
with a new thought. She trembled, too, 
with excitement. 

So they journeyed along in the splendor 
of beautiful things, the man half smiling 
and watching the radiant face by his side. 
The furs! Surely no woman could resist 
these! He frowned a little when he saw 
a six-hundred-dollar tag on a sealskin. 
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And the glittering diamonds and rubies 
and pale pure pearls! But the girl did 
not linger in the presence of these. 
Laces, lingerie, the fancies and follies, 
the faience, the beauties of the artistic 
mind and touch, marvellous creations of 
the milliner!—none of these attracted. 
Her eyes travelled over them lightly, 
perhaps lovingly, but they did not win. 

And so the two seekers returned. 

“Have you found it?’ 

The girl’s face looked up to the man’s. 
A strange new light was shining in the 
brown evyes—he saw it again years after, 
—a wan, sweet smile curved downward 
the rosebud mouth. He thrilled with a 
sudden happiness and a new sense of 
nearness. She did not trust herself to 
speak. She only nodded her head impor- 
tantly. “Then lead me to the treasure,” 
he said, gayly. 

Taking his hand, she led the way. 
Presently she was drawing him eagerly. 
They came to a window where many 
children were clustered, and she point- 
ed to a great wax doll dressed as a 
bride and standing beneath a paper mar- 
riage-bell. 

“ All my life,” she whispered, “I have 
dreamed of having a wax doll. I have 
never had any but rag dolls. I wanted 
one to save till I am old. Could I—” 
She hesitated over the enormity of the 
request. The man turned away quickly. 
A moment more and he might have lifted 
her from the walk and strained her to his 
heart. If he had never loved her before, he 
loved her then; and for all eternity. Could 
she have it—that doll! Could she! He 
pushed his way almost roughly through 
the throng. When he came back the 
bride had vanished from under the paper 
bell and there was a great bundle in 
his arms. 

“You are so good!” Her hand rested 
with an odd caressing touch on his arm 
—her first—as she said it, and two starry 
eyes shone up to his. 

Comrades, and sharing a secret! 
day was saved. 

The noon train rushed northward 
through the Georgian highlands and 
down the long grade into Carolina. The 
Pullman was full of jaded tourists, to 
whom the summer of youth had come 
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back to linger a while. All eyes rested 
on the radiant girl facing a doll bride 
that was propped on the opposite seat. 
She herself was oblivious to her human 
surroundings. It is not likely that she 
saw even the blue mountains under the 
sun stretching northward: nor, later, the 
radiant mists between their peaks. For 
she was in the most gorgeous doll-house 
the hand of man had ever fashioned, and 
“playing doll ” with a fairy queen in veil 
and gown. She was really “ playing doll ” 
for the first time in her life, and nothing 
else counted. She did not miss her grave 
husband or wonder at the length of his 
stay in the smoker. She frankly forgot 
him and was just ten years old. She did 
not know that he had come once and 
turned back almost in a panic when he 
beheld the doll bride in all her finery look- 
ing up into the smiling face of the 
girl bride. Nor that afterward he had 
glanced in from time to time. 

But at last, when the shadows of the 
mountains reached across the land and 
fell upon the flying cars, he came to find 
that the doll bride, her eyes closed in 
slumber, a light wrap flung to keep off 
Op- 


draughts, was reclining in the seat. 
posite, her cheek cushioned in a pillow, 
was the other bride sleeping just as peace- 


fully. A woman in black, her veil thrust 
aside, was standing by the latter. She 
bent and laid her lips lightly on the cool, 
moist brow. Her own eyes were starry 
when she saw the man’s sympathetic face 
by her side. 

“TI could not resist,” she said, gently. 
“Your daughter reminds me so of—of—a 
girl I lost twenty years ago.” 

“Ah, madam, to have lost such a 
daughter—” 

“Not my daughter. It was—myself! 
I became, at sixteen, the bride of a man 
old enough to have been my father.” She 
bent again and kissed the sleeper. Light 
as was the caress, it stirred a memory. 

“Don’t ery, mother!” The whisper 
was barely audible. The man and woman 
stood silent a moment. . As she passed on 
she laid her hand lightly on the doll’s 
eurls and smiled back at him. 

“Take care of the bride!” 

He smiled in return. To himself he said, 

“ God helping, I will take care of her.” 
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The Story of a Street 


VL—WALL STREET—THE FINANCIAL CENTRE 


BY FREDERICK TREVOR HILL 


designed for the Executive Man- 

sion was nearing completion, and, 
up on Wall Street, Federal Hall, dedi- 
cated to the use of Congress, was almost 
paid for; but the President had gone 
never to return, and Philadelphia had 
become the national capital. The situa- 
tion was disappointing, humiliating, and, 
in view of the futile preparations, even 
ludicrous, but New York wasted no time 
in idle lamentation. Socially and po- 
litically its year and a half of glory as 
the seat of the national government 
had given it a pleasant prestige, but 
the thoughts and ambitions of its people 
were concerned with more material ad- 
vantages. Moreover, it still remained 
the capital of the State, and with the 
Legislature and the municipal authorities 
quartered in the City Hall, Wall Street 
was not wholly divested of political im- 
portance. Indeed, within six months 
after Congress abandoned it, the high- 
way witnessed an event profoundly af- 
fecting the history of the nation, for 
in the building still commonly known 
as Federal Hall, on January 3, 1791, 
Aaron Burr was elected to a seat in 
the United States Senate, and from 
that moment a new and decidedly dis- 
turbing factor was injected into all polit- 
ical ealevlations. 

The exuct causes of Burr’s sudden ele- 
vation to power have never been satis- 
factorily determined, but it is possible 
that he was, even then, cultivating the 
friendship of Tammany, over which he 
subsequently exerted a commanding in- 
fluence, and it may well be that the ap- 
proval of some of its prominent members 
contributed to his success. Officially the 
society had not as yet evinced any di- 
rect interest in politics, but there is evi- 
dence that its leaders were already 
manceuvring for a political opening, and 


[) ies by the Battery the building 


the advice of its patron saint to the 
children of “the second tribe ” was deep- 
ly significant of coming events. “The 
tiger affords a useful lesson for you,” 
observed that legendary sage. “ The ex- 
ceeding agility of this creature, the 
extraordinary quickness of his sight, and, 
above all, his discriminating power in 
the dark, teach you to be stirring and 
active in your respective callings; to look 
sharp to every engagement you enter into, 
and to let neither misty days nor stormy 
nights make you lose sight of the worthy 
object of your pursuit.”* 

Probably this admonition had no con- 
trolling influence upon the founders of 
the organization, but its activities had al- 
ready brought it into prominence, and 
it early obtained a foothold in the City 
Hall for the public-spirited purpose of 
establishing a Museum of American His- 
tory.t Thus Wall Street, which had 
housed the first public library known to 
the city, became the repository of one of 
the earliest collections of historic relics 
assembled in the country, and not many 
years later it witnessed the founding of 
the New York Historical Society, whose 
early meetings were held in the picture- 
room of the City Hall. Meanwhile other 
societies secured accommodations under 
the same roof, which thus became the 
headquarters of the Medical Society, the 
St. Cecilia, the Uranium, and similar 
organizations, while toward the other end 


*Chief Tammany is supposed to have 
divided his people into thirteen tribes, each 
of which had a totem or symbol of clanship 
in the form of some animal whose virtues 
the chief recommended to their notice. The 
New York institution claims identification 
with the second tribe.—History of the Tam- 
many Society. (Drake.) 

+ This collection was later moved to a 
house on the south side of the street, and 
was subsequently scattered, part of it pass- 
ing into the possession of P. T. Barnum, of 
circus fame. 
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of the historic highway a group of auc- 
tioneering firms were quietly moulding 
its future. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, Wall Street’s destiny had been de- 
termined at that little dinner at Jeffer- 
son’s house, where Hamilton had sold New 
York’s political birthright to insure the 
assumption of the State debts, for most 
of the public stock which the Treasury 
issued to finance its plan was marketed 
through the auctioneering establishments 
located at the eastern end of the still 
fashionable thoroughfare. Indeed, the 
first “stock exchange” known to the 
city, opened at No. 22* about the first of 
March, 1792, was a direct effort on the 
part of the auctioneers to control this 
business, and it is a curious fact that 
two of the men associated in this enter- 
prise, McEvers and Pintard, represented 
families closely identified with Wall 
Street’s previous history. 

No marked alteration had yet occurred 
in the appearance of the street, but under 
one of the few shade treest which had 
escaped destruction during the Revolu- 
tion there now gathered daily a small 
group of men who acted as brokers in 
the purchase and sale of the public stock, 
and their presence gradually effected a 
change in the character of the quiet 
residential neighborhood. Moreover, it 
was soon apparent that these men had 
determined to maintain the foothold they 
had acquired, for they were quick to 
resent the combination of the auctioneers 
which threatened to drive them from the 
field, and lost no time in declaring war 
against all the allied firms. At a meet- 
ing held in Corre’s Hotel on March 21, 
1792, they resolved to have no dealings 
with the monopolists, and on March 17 
of the same year they subscribed to a 
written memorandum agreeing upon a 
definite commission and undertaking to 
give each other preference in all broker- 
age transactions. 

Such was the origin of the New York 
Stock Exchange, but there was no imme- 
diate attempt to effect a permanent or- 
ganization, and for some years the trading 
conducted under the old buttonwood tree 


* The street numbers used at this period 
practically correspond to those of the pres- 
ent day. 

+ A buttonwood standing in front of Nos. 
68-70 Wall Street. 
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was almost entirely confined to the mar- 
keting of the public stock. 

Meanwhile the first notable break from 
its ancient traditions was occurring at 
the eastern end of the highway, for the 
Merchants’ Coffee House was nearing 
the close of its distinguished career, 
and in 1793 it was practically eclipsed 
by a rival establishment housed in a 
modern structure erected by subscrip- 
tion* on the Tontine plan at the north- 
west corner of Wall and Water streets. 
This building, known as the Tontine 
Coffee House, was conducted not only 
as an inn, but also as a Merchants’ 
Exchange, and is fairly entitled to rank 
among the first office buildings known to 
the city, which then numbered thirty-five 
thousand inhabitants. Here in 1793 the 
associated brokers established their first 
official headquarters, and before long it 
became the storm centre of the absurd 
political agitation which then convulsed 
the entire city. In default of a better 
issue at that time the community ranged 
itself on either side of the impending 
struggle between France and England, 
and the local elections were fiercely con- 
tested by the partisans of those countries, 
without the slightest regard to any other 
question. Provincial and undignified as 
such a contest was, party feeling ran high 
in 1793, and it was at this juncture that 
Wall Street was drawn into the inglorious 
fray. The trouble began at the Tontine 
Coffee House, where the zealous cham- 
pions of France raised a liberty cap, 
which the English contingent immediate- 
ly threatened to remove. The French 
party thereupon set a guard over the 
building and defied their opponents, the 
supporters of each side rushed to the 
rescue, and Wall Street was soon thronged 
with hundreds of angry men. Neither 
faction, however, seemed inclined to take 
the initiative, and after daring and 
double-daring each other with puerile 
provocations to the point of exhaustion, 
the farcical contest ended. 

About this time Citizen Bompard, a 
French naval officer, commanding the war- 
ship L’Ambuscade, arrived in the port, 
and taunts and defiances were soon fly- 
ing thick and fast over the glasses of 
the mettlesome sons of the sea who fre- 


*Two hundred and three persons con- 
tributed $200 apiece to this enterprise. 
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quented the Tontine. Finally the Master 
of a United States revenue-cutter ar- 
rived on the scene bearing a message 
from Captain Courtney, of his Majesty’s 
frigate Boston, challenging the French 
commander to-a naval duel. This ex- 
traordinary communication was actually 
spread upon the books of the Coffee 
House, and when Courtney appeared in 
the town, Citizen Bompard and he soon ran 
foul of each other. Thereupon the prelim- 
inaries were quickly arranged, and sailing 
out of the harbor, the two valiant gentle- 
men pummelled each other with cannon 
for several hours, within hearing but just 
out of sight of the cheering throngs gath- 
ered on the neighboring hills.* 

A year later the Franco-British contro- 
versy was still raging, and had it then been 
known that Jay had negotiated his fa- 
mous treaty with England, his candidacy 
for the Governorship would have been 
seriously affected. He was, however, 
safely inaugurated in the City Hall, July 
1, 1795, and the contents of the treaty 
did not become public until later in that 
year. Then the partisans of France 
raised a howl of indignation, and shriek- 
ing every charge against the statesman 


which ignorance and malice could invent, 
called mass meetings to demand his re- 


pudiation at the hands of the Senate. One 
of these meetings was scheduled for Wall 
Street, and in front of the City Hall a 
turbulent throng assembled. There was, 
however, a strong anti-French contingent 
represented in the crowd, and when efforts 
were made to adjourn the proceedings 
there was a scene of wild confusion. 
Richard Varick and Brockholst Living- 
ston attempted to address the mob, but 
were howled down, and then Alexander 
Hamilton, mounting the steps of his 
house on the corner of Wall and Broad 
streets, tried to gain a hearing. The 
mob, however, was in no mood to listen 
to a man whom it regarded as a notorious 
champion of England, and stones were 
soon flying through the air. “If you em- 
ploy such striking arguments, I must 
retire,” announced the orator, and in a 
few moments the rabble swept by him 
toward the Government House on Bowl- 
ing Green, where Jay was violently de- 

* This remarkable contest took place nea 


Sandy Hook. The English commander was 
killed. 
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nounced, the rejection of his treaty de- 
manded, and a copy of it burned in front 
of the official residence. Neither Wash- 
ington nor the Senate, however, paid the 
slightest attention to these noisy demon- 
strations, and the ratification of Jay’s 
negotiation which followed was soon justi- 
fied by the event. Indeed, within a few 
years some of the very men whose wild- 
eyed enthusiasm for France suggested a 
religious frenzy were shrieking maledic- 
tions against that country and urging 
the administration to make an immediate 
declaration of war against her. In the 
mean time, however, Jay did not add 
to his popularity, for in 1796 he incurred 
the displeasure of Tammany by declining 
to honor the anniversary of the society 
by ordering a display of flags—a prece- 
dent which has not protected other in- 
cumbents of the City Hall from similar 
outbursts of wrath. 

The volume of business transacted by 
the brokers during these turbulent years 
was not very great, and the dealings 
were still limited to a few stocks, but cer- 
tain memoranda contained in the note- 
book of one of the small group who con- 
tinued to assemble vnder the buttonwood 
tree in 1795 show that some phases of 
the brokerage business were much the 
same in the eighteenth century as they 
are in the twentieth. For instance, in 
the note-book above mentioned, under 
date of February 13, 1795, this entry has 
survived: “I bet G. McEvers 10 Dollars 
to & Dollars that there would not be 
8000 votes taken at the ensuing election 
for Governor in the City and County 
of New York.” And again: “ Feby. 17, 
1795, I bet Robert Cocks, Sr., a pair of 
satin breeches that Jay would be elected 
Governor by a majority of 500 or more.” 

The writer of these engagements was 
evidently doing a brisk business in the 
winter of 1795, but Jay was almost the 
last Federalist upon whose success at the 
polls it would have been safe to count 
for a pair of silk breeches or any other 
advantage, for Burr’s -political star was 
in the ascendant, and Tammany was pre- 
paring to supply him with what Hamil- 
ton termed his “myrmidons” and Theo- 
dosia Burr called “recruits for the 
Tenth Legion.” 

The Federalists were, however, still 
sufficiently entrenched in power to pre- 




















WALL STREET 


vent their opponents from obtaining a 
charter for any rival to the Bank of 
New York, which had been organized 
with Hamilton’s assistance, and was, in 
1798, located in a building erected on 
the site of the McEvers mansion at the 
northwest corner of Wall and William 
streets.* During its existence of four- 
teen years this corporation had acquired 
virtual monopoly of the local banking 
business, and as New York was rapidly 
increasing in population, the advantage of 
the facilities afforded by the Federal in- 
stitution became a valuable political asset. 
Indeed, it was openly charged that none 
but Federalist sympathizers could obtain 
accommodations at its hands, and in 
the Legislature every effort to place a 
competitor in the field was summarily 
blocked. In 1799, however, Burr appeared 

* See inscription on present building No. 
48 Wall Street. 
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upon the scene as the sponsor for a 


company whose ostensible business was 
the improvement of New York’s water- 
supply. In view of the recent epidemics, 
which were generally attributed to bad 
water, the projectors of this public- 
spirited enterprise were promptly accord- 
ed the necessary charter, authorizing a 
capital of two million dollars, and pro- 
viding that any surplus not needed for 
the immediate prosecution of the busi- 
ness “ might be employed in any way not 
inconsistent with the laws and Constitu- 
tion of the United States, or of the State 
of New York.” 

It must have been difficult for Burr 
and his adherents to conceal their joy 
when they perceived the ease with which 
they were to accomplish their ends, but 
iheir secret was well kept, and not until 
the Manhattan Company was safely es- 
tablished at No. 23 Wall Street, employ- 
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* Washington Irving and Dr. Peter Irving 
were jointly responsible for the original idea, 
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Washington Irving alone. 
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office at No. 70 Wall Street, which shel- 
tered them for a part of the decade 
closing in 1830. 

By this time the street which had once 
been the centre of government and the 
resort of fashion had become completely 
transformed. Federal Hall, the wonder 
and admiration of the city, had disap- 
peared, the buildings erected on its sit: 
had gone up in smoke and flames; the 
Bank of the United States occupied the 
present Assay DBuilding; the great Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, covering the block 
lately ahandoned by the Custom House, 
had been constructed, numbering among 
its many tenants the New York Stock 
and Exchange Board, and on all sides 
the hum of business was deepening into 
a roar. Old buildings were still giving 
way to new, however, and other changes 
were being effected, when the great fire 
of 1835 swept through the thoroughfare, 
levelling the monumental Merchants’ 
Exehange and seores of other buildings 
to the ground; but almost before the 
ruins had cooled, the work of tearing 
down and building up was resumed—and 
it has never ceased. “Tt is as difficult 

wend one’s way through Wall Street 
as it ever was,” wrote the chronicler of 
the New York Gazette in 1839. “ Phys- 
ically as well as financially there is peril 


in perambulating that street. Stocks 


may rise, bul stones are falling prodig- 
i usly in all dire ( lion S. The Manhat- 
fan and the City Bank are being torn 
down, and there are other edifices in old 
Wall Street under the besom. New York. 
ever since we knew it, has been a city of 
modern ruins—a perfect Balbeck of a 
day's growth and a day’s dilapidation. 
The builder is abroad one day, and is 
relieved of his labors by the destroyer 
the day after. We never expe ct to see 
the city finished, but we have the greatest 
an ri ty to see il fairly commenced.”’* 

Almost threescore years and ten have 
passed since those lines were printed, but 
they fairly depict the modern conditions. 
Moreover, three years before the writer 
in the old Gazette described the physical 
aspect of the street, another contributor 
to the same periodical recorded some im- 
pressions of its life, which reflect the 
conditions of to-day. 

7" Between ten and three o'clock,” re- 
*New York Gazette, Vol. XVI, p. 375. 





ports this observer of 1836, “ Wall Street 
is crowded with speculators, money- 
changers, merchants, bank directors, 
cashiers, and a whole menage rie of bulls, 
bears, and lame ducks, and all is anxiety, 
worry, fretfulness, hurrying to and fro, 
wrinkled brows, eager eyes, calculating 
looks, restless gestures, and every indica- 
tion which follows in the train of grim- 
visaged care. Wall Street is a place to 
study character, and the moralist would 
find material there to rewrite’ the 
‘Spectator, the ‘Tattler? the ‘ Ram- 
bler,” and the ‘Guardian’ with scenes, 
incidents, personages, and manners pe- 
culiar to New York, and to no other city 
under heave n.'* 

Such was the highway twelve months 
hefore its first great panic in 1837, and 
for the next three years the brokerage 
business languished to such an extent 
that the Stock and Exchange Board dis- 
tributed its surplus among its members 
and virtually dissolved, though main- 
taining at least a nominal headquarters 
at one of the Jauncey buildings, No. 43 
Wall Street. By 1842, however, the 
financial storm was over, and for the 
next twelve years the Board oceupied a 
large hall over the reading-room of the 
new Merchants’ Exchange, erected on the 
site of the building destroyed by the 
great fire, and so prosperous did it be- 
come during the interval that rivalst 
were induced to enter the field. During 
all this time the outdoor market or place 
of publie assembly for the brokers was 
on the corner of Wall and Hanover 
streets, but in 1854 the Board moved to 
the Corn Exchange Bank Building on 
the corner of William and Beaver streets, 
and from that day to this the Stock Ex- 
change has never had its headquarters 
on Wall Street. It would almost seem 
as though its desertion of the thorough- 
fare carried ill luck, for one of the most 
notorious scandals associated with the 
history of banking and railroads in New 
York—the Schuyler frauds of 1854— 
oceurred about the time of its departure, 
and shortly after it moved again to 
Lord’s Court at William Street, Beaver 
Street, and Exchange Place, the great 


* New York Gazette, Vol. XIV., p. 135. 

+ It had at least one formidable rival prior 
to 1837, which the panie of that year virtu- 
ally eliminated. 
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ONE OF THE EARLIEST CERTIFICATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN TAMMANY 


From original in | ession 


panic of 1857 caused wide-spread disaster 
and alarm. The full force of this tinan- 
cial convulsion was felt in Wall Street, 
for by 1850 the highway had become the 
banking centre of the metropolis, whose 
population had risen to over half a mil- 
lion. Indeed, in that year there were no 
less than fourteen banks and sixty-nine 
insurance companies quartered on the 
thoroughfare,* and as the day of the mod- 
ern office buildings with their thousands 
of tenants was still far distant, these 
concerns almost monopolized the limited 
territory. Every vestige of residential 
ownership had long since disappeared; 
the Presbyterian Church had been torn 
down and removed brick by brick to 
Jersey City; the Custom House, occupy- 
ing the former site of the City Hall at the 
Nassau Street corner, had been erected at 
an enormous cost; the street had been 
somewhat widened; the Trinity of 1790 


* From a rare publication of that year in 
possession of the New York Historical So- 
ciety called ““ New York Pictorial Directory 
of Wall Street.” 
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had been demolished and the _ present 
structure erected, and other changes were 
occurring every year. 

It was not until 1863, however, that 
the old Stock and Exchange Board be- 
came known as the New York Stock 
Exchange,* and six more years elapsed 
before it merged. its interests with those 
of its rival, the Open Board of Stock 
Brokers. Then came that Black Friday 
of September 24, 1869, well within the 
memory of many of its present denizens, 
when the street swarmed with demoral- 
ized victims and half-crazed captains of 
finance, while a little group of conspiring 
speculators dealt out ruin to thousands 
before they were themselves engulfed in 
the pit which they had digged. 

From this time forward the history 
of the highway cannot be distinguished 
from that of the neighboring thorough- 
fares. Indeed, much which it is ac- 
cused of and much that it is credited 
with is not properly associated with it 


*It moved into its present quarters. Nos. 
10 and 12 Broad Street, December 9, 1865. 
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Dream-Durance 


BY HENRY FLETCHER HARRIS 


N this old sleepy Spanish town, 
| Beside a ghostly marge of sea, 
Hlaunted by tales of far renown, 

[ hear the years withdraw from me. 


Along the sky-line’s smoking blue, 
Made dim with golden wind and rain, 
IT see the white sails swell to view, 


{ see them sink and fade again. 


But whether skies be glad or gray, 
And whether seas be grim or kind, 

Forevermore they pass away, 
Forevermore I stay behind. 


Songs reach me from the middle sea, 


Independence read— THE END. 


Mirth and Adventure throng the main, 


And somewhere in the world for me 


Love, warm and splendid, waits in vain. 


Life, like a many-colored stream, 
Goes by me laughing and elate 
T dwell the bondsman of a dream, 


And keep my pact with God—and wait! 
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4g BY LILY 


LD Dr. Ogden put his head into 


the booth at Deal’s Tea Rooms, 

where Rita Brown, alone by the 
little table, was studying the menu card. 
“T saw your husband looking for you 
« moment ago,” he said. “Tl tell him 
where to find you. Ah, here you are, 
Brown! I was just telling your wife 
I'd look you up and send you around. 
So glad to have caught sight of you. 


Good day!” 


And the good-hearted doctor bowed and 
departed to right 
the 
looking down as if 


seatter greetings to 


and left, leaving Herbert Brown in 
door of the booth, 
fascinated into the face of the wife from 
whom he had been separated by the courts 
two years before. 

Rita Brown stared back in startled 
silence for a moment; then she laughed 
lightly. “The dear 
tor has quite forgotten that there is any 


absent-minded doc- 
reason why we should not by preference 
be lunching together! Though, for that 
matter, I don’t know that there is. 
Won’t you sit down?” She indicated the 
chair opposite her own at the table with 
a gesture of invitation. 


“ Thanks,” murmured Brown, taking 
the chair. He felt somewhat confused, 
and was thankful that the latticework 


wall of the booth shielded him from the 
view of the people in the main room 
He had come to the city for 
the express purpose of seeking an inter- 
view with Rita, but this was so—casual! 
Of course, since Dr. Ogden had blun- 
dered them together in this way, it was 


outside. 


the simple and sensible way of taking it, 
and Rita could always be depended on 
to carry off a situation. 

. “T just dropped in for—lunch,” he 
said, 

“ Naturally,” she laughed. 
suspect you of coming here to buy 
chiffons and ribbons, like the rest of 

I didn’t know you were in town,” 
she added, as she picked up the menu 


“T didn’t 


us. 


Oikiomaniacs 


A. LONG 


interested 


her 


again, and gave it 


attention. 


ca rd 


“T only came up here last night—a 
matter of Do 
lunch here?’ he added, conversationally, 
trying to rise to her pitch of nonchalance. 

“Oh no! J 
the Woman’s Exchange. The prices her 
are at three hundred per cent. 
higher. But this is Saturday, and I have 
a half holiday this afternoon, and the 


business. you always 


dear, usually patroniz 


least 


weather is so gloriously springy that it 
got into my blood. So 
self a treat.” 

The pulse pounded 
temples, 


-l am giving my- 


furiously in his 
Of course he had known that 
she was working to support herself—he 
had kept himself informed as to her 
situation always,—but it was different to 
reckon with the 
course way. 

“Do you mean that you can’t afford 
to lunch here?” he asked, with an odd, 
angry note in his voice. 


fact in this matter-of- 


For a moment she looked surprised. 
Then she said, in the light tone with 
which he had known her to cover the 


gaucheries of a guest: “Oh,-I can afford 


anything that I ought to afford. You 
have perhaps heard of the shopkeeper 
who said there were three classes of 


women now in the country—the rich, the 
poor, and the stenographers. I am a 
stenographer, you know. But eating is 
very largely a matter of habit.” 

“You are thin,” he persisted, accus- 
ingly. “Your wrists are almost blue. 
Do you usually lunch on a eup of coffee 
and a cream puff?” 

She laughed outright at that. “ Non- 
And if I am thinner, I think it 
is more becoming to me. 
I am not looking well.” 

He stared at her steadily—as though 
he had done anything else since he sat 
down opposite her. “No; you are look- 
ing uncommonly’ well,” he said, in a 
low voice, and dropped his eyes. It 


sense ! 


You can’t say 
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sounded as though he had relinquished 
in that moment some unformulated pos- 
sibility. 

“Come, let us give our orders and have 
that over with,” she said. “I am so 
glad to have this opportunity for a talk. 
There is something I want to say to you. 
[ have had it in mind for some time to 
say it, if the chance ever came. When 
the waitress is disposed of 

“What will you have?” he asked, tak- 
ing the ecard from her hand. 

“Oh, I haven’t looked at all the prices 
yet!” 

“T am going to order for you,” he 
said, imperiously. 

“Oh no!” she protested. Then she 
glanced up, caught his look, and laughed. 
“Oh, when you put on that do-or-die 
expression I know better than to oppose 
you! Thank you. You are very kind 

She leaned back with folded hands and 
watched him with an amused smile while 
he gave their order. 

“ You haven’t lost your skill,” she said, 
when they were again alone. “ That was 


a most sophisticated combination.” Then 
suddenly she leaned toward him across 
the table. “Aren’t we having a good 
time? Don’t we get along together beau- 
tifully? And think how we used to 
quarrel! Always, and about everything! 
That’s what I wanted to talk to you 
about. I have found out why we quar- 
relled. I have wanted so to explain it 
all to you. I almost thought of writing 
you a letter, but you never can be sure 
a letter won’t be misunderstood, and I 
thought we’d probably meet some time 
in the natural course of events. I found 
out all about it in a book, and it was 
so interesting.” 

The waitress returned with their grape- 
fruit, and Rita waited until she had 
departed. 

“Tt was in a clever essay by a famous 
physician,” she resumed, eagerly. “ It 
was all about the different kinds of ego- 
tism that beset us—‘ Tangents of the 
Ego,’—and it tells the different ways in 
which people betray when they are off 
the normal. And irritation with people 
they are fond of is one of them. It has 
a regular name—oikiomania. ‘ Lovers 
quarrel as the sparks fly upward,’ he says. 
You can imagine if that didn’t appeal 
to me! It was so exactly the way sparks 
Vou. CXVIL—No. 700.—78 
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used to fly whenever we were together. 
And the point of the whole thing is 
that it was purely pathological,—merely 
a diseased, or at least an erratic, con- 
dition of the nerves, just because we 
were in love with each other! Isn’t that 
interesting ?” 

His hand was shaking, but he tried to 
keep his voice steady. “I don’t see 
what difference—” 

“Oh, don’t you?” she eried, with sur- 
prised reproach. “ Why, I think it makes 
a tremendous difference,—all the differ- 
ence in the world. I used to think that 
the trouble was that we were not really 
mated, you know,—that we had made a 
mistake in marrying, and that our souls 
did not really belong together, and that 
that was why, with the best intentions 
in the world, we were always irritating 
each other and bringing out hateful sides 
of our natures that we never showed to 
any one else. That was really what made 
me so desperately unhappy. I wanted 
to be niee to you; I was constantly think 
ing, when you were away, of what | 
would say and do to please you when you 
came, and yet, when you did come, you 
would be sure to arouse a little fiend 
in me that would prompt me to say 
exasperating things, though sometimes I 
clenched my hands and shut my teeth 
until I trembled, to keep from speaking. 
It was so wrong that at last it seemed as 
though the only thing to do was to break 
it all clear off and take a fresh start.” 

“Do you mean that you think now 
that was a mistake?” he asked, bluntly. 

“Oh no. I think it was the only thing 
to do. We were making things worse 
every day,—and each other. It was an 
impossible situation. I have been so 
much happier since—so much freer in 
spirit. Haven’t you?” 

He did not answer. 

“Honestly! Haven’t you?” she per- 
sisted. 

“In some ways,—perhaps.” 

“Oh, of course I know there are things 
to regret. We did love each other, in 
spite of all. And that is just the point 
T was coming to. I thought that our 
being so hateful to each other was a sign 
that there was no real love between us, 
and that was what made me feel finally 
that it was wicked to try to keep it up. 
But when I found out that it was, in- 
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stead, a sign that we were in love, and 
that our nerves were tense to the point 
of irritability as a consequence, why, it 
lifted from me that terrible sense of 
heing fundamentally wrong! We were 
only superficially wrong! Of course 
that was enough to make it impossible 
for us to live together, but it was a very 
different matter from the other. We 
didn’t need to live together: but I could- 
n't live with myself unless I believed im 
my own soul-integrity. I was so excited 
vhen I found out that it was something 
that was understood scientifically, and 
had a medical name and all, that I 
wanted to telegraph you to look up that 
book. But then I was afraid that you 
would not see the application unless I 
explained it to you, so I decided to wait 
until I should see you some day. But 
you are not eating anything!” 
Brown managed a laugh, though it 
seemed somewhat hysterical. “No. You 
see, | am out of the habit of eating and 
probing into the inmost recesses of my 
soul at the same time. Either one or 
the other is oecupation enough to absorb 
my entire attention.” 

She laughed sympathetically. “ I know! 
You always did hate my tendency to 
unalyze myself, and you, and our feel- 
ings, and everything else. And it made 
me so impatient to have you grow dumb 
when I wanted to talk about the things 
that were to me the most interesting and 
important things in the world. That is 
just an illustration of the situation.” 

‘If I understand you correctly,” he 
said, slowly, looking not at her, and try- 
ing hard to keep the queer throbbing in 
his throat from shaking his voice, “ you 
think that if we had understood the 
superficial nature of the strange—antag- 
onism that kept us constantly on edge, 
we might have learned to ignore it, prac- 
tically, and fall back upon the essential 
love, which you admit drew us together.” 

Her eyes shone. “ Yes, that would 
have been the ideal outeome.” 

“Do you think it would be any use—” 
He had to press his lips together to keep 
from betraying the despicable, contempt- 
ible tremor which was running now 
through his whole body. 

She shook her head _ thoughtfully. 
“No. We can talk these things over 
now just because we are not in love. 
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Don’t you see? We never could, before. 
If that relation were re-established 
Oh, I would never dare risk it, even if 
it were possible. But I think it would 
be quite impossible. The love was killed, 
finally. How could it be otherwise? It 
simply couldn’t exist in the atmosphere 
that we cfeated between us. Now that it 
is gone, we are free to be intelligent 
friends. Why, | haven’t hated you once 
since you sat down at this table! Does 
n’t that prove that I don’t love you any 
more? I have simply been awfully glad 
to see you, and to have this chance to 
tell you what I had discovered about the 
pathology of our heart-breaking experi 
ence, You see, there are our. souls, 
which are fixed quantities and eternal; 
and then there are our temperaments, 
which are something like floating clouds 
draped around our souls,—very unman 
ageable, and kind of—chemiecal. We 
don’t know just what the reagents are 
going to be until we try. Is reagents 
the right word, or do I mean reactions? 
Never mind; you know what I mean. 
And, as I was saying, the very fact that 
we can talk together like this about things 
that always made our temperaments cur! 
up and erinkle all around the edges be- 
fore, proves that the other relation—the 
deeper one, between our souls—has been 

disconnected. And it is better for us, 
even if I have grown a trifle thin in the 
process, and your hair has turned gray 
over the temples,—though I think it is 
astonishingly becoming to you. But Pm 
awfully glad to have seen you, and I 
shall »lways be thankful to that dear old 
stupid Dr. Ogden.” 

“But there is something that I have 
to say to you,” he exclaimed, as she rose 
and picked up her gloves. “In fact, I 
came up on purpose to see you about it, 
though I didn’t expect to find you when 
I came in here to-day. It is a matter of 
—business, that I think you ought to 
know about. It may be important, or it 
may not. But I can’t talk here. Where 
can I— If you have no engagement this 
afternoon, can’t you drive out the river 
boulevard with me? That will give me 
a chance to explain the matter. It has 
bothered me a good deal, Rita. I didn’t 
know— But I think you would wish me 
to deal frankly with you. I must have 
a chance to talk at more ease than 
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here. Can’t you come with me? Tl 
telephone for an auto.” 

She hesitated a moment, looking at 
him with gravely considering eyes. 

‘You would go with any other— 
friend,” he urged, nervously. 

She nodded. “Wl go. There’s no rea- 
son why we shouldn’t, of course. How 
long are you to be in town?” 

“My business was simply to see you. 
I shall go back to-night.” 

“Very well. Ill wait in the recep- 
tion room down-stairs until you get 
the machine up. You know where to 
find me.” 

He nodded, and left her without 
further words. As he walked hastily 
across the room, her eyes followed him, 
end as she noted the changes in him her 
face grew grave. He looked a good deal 
more than two years older. She won- 
dered whether it was true that a man, 
despite his superior strength in some 
directions, is really more helpless alone 
than a woman. He looked—neglected. 
Oh, life was puzzling! 

As she took her place beside him in 
the automobile a few minutes later, she 
could not repress a hasty hope that no 
one whom she knew would see her. For 
pride she would not let herself look about 
to see if she were observed. Let people 
wonder and gossip if they would! Sut, 
nevertheless, she was conscious of a sense 
of relief when they got away from the 
crowded streets down-town, and out into 
the quieter residence region where way- 
farers were few. And then the brilliant 
sunshine of the day and the spring air 
acted on her like wine, and she gave her- 
self up to the pleasure of the swift mo- 
tion. Her eyes sparkled as she leaned 
forward with an unconscious smile on 
her eager face. 

“TIsn’t it perfectly beautiful to go 
whirling along like this?—almost like a 
disembodied spirit. After being shut up 
in an office! I had forgotten how delir- 
ious it could make one just to breathe 
the air. I feel so dissipated!” 

She was laughing, but he frowned as 
though she had hurt him. “ The office 
is not necessary. You would not aecept—” 

“Of course not. How could I? I 
don’t pretend to like being a stenographer, 
but I like it better than the alternative. 
However, that’s a mere incident. Don’t 








let’s talk about it. I was only ex- 
plaining why I feel so childishly ex 
cited at getting out into the country in 
this way. I suppose it is what Omar 
calls the fire of spring. Why is the 
spring more like fire—or wine—than any 
other season ?” 

He laughed helplessly. “You know I 
never could answer your conundrums. 
It’s just because it is—the spring!” 

“ But I do want to understand the in- 
side reasons for things! I saw a joke 
in a paper the other day about a man 
who was saying that it was hard to keep 
up with all the new inventions, and that 
he didn’t really understand the theory 
of <-'setrie lighting; and a woman an- 
swered: ‘Why, it is perfectly simple. 
You just press a button, and the light 
appears!’ Yes, I know it sounds funnier 
to have it be a woman who says that, 
but I believe, after all, that that way 
of looking at things is more characteristic 
of the man than of the woman. Or, at 
any rate, it is true for women only in 
regard to mere externals like machinery 
and electricity, that don’t really count, 
and that you can hire some one to take 
care of! When it comes to real things, 
like the way you feel in the spring, I 
want to know why.” 

“Perhaps it is the new gown.” 

“That’s flippant. And I was in ear- 
nest. And two years ago it made me 
furious when you took up that tone. If 
T had only understood then, as I do now, 
the real inside reason for your talking 
in that way, it would have saved lots 
of unhappiness.” . 

He stared. “ What is my real inside 
reason, then? I’d like to know.” 

“Oh, egotism again,” she laughed. 
“The egotism of shyness, this time. 
You are not indifferent to matters hu- 
manly important,—you can’t be. It is 
only a mannerism. You put on flippancy 
to cover your self-consciousness. You 
seem to think that it is indelicate to lay 
your soul bare!” 

“But what’s the use of looking in- 
side of yourself all the time? You never 
ean know.” 

“What's the use of living? Just to 
make you look inside, as I think. And 
if you ean’t know absolutely, you can 
get a working hypothesis, which will save 
you from churning your life up into a 
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chaos.” She fell silent, and by the brood- 
ing look in her eyes he knew that she 
had gone for the moment far from the 
sunshine of the day. 

frown had been conscious for some 
blocks that they were approaching the 
house that had held their home during 
the stormy years when they had lived 
together. He had realized it with sud- 
den discomfort when it was too late to 
change their course. To turn out to go 
around it, when there was no obstruction 
for an exeuse, would be too obvious. He 
determined to go by swiftly and not look 
up. But as he reached the corner, some 
inner impulse that took no account of 
his will made his eye turn straight to 
the second-story windows that had been 
their own. 

Rita caught the glance. 

“T have often wondered why that flat 
has never been rented,” she said. “It 
is by far the most desirable, and it has 
been standing vacant ever since we gave 
it up.” 

Brown did not answer for a moment. 
Then he said, with an effort to secin 
casual, “I never did give it up.” He 
avoided her eve as he added, a trifle 
lamely, “I didn’t know but what I might 
have oceasion to be in town on business 
from time to time, and I hate hotels, 
you know.” 

“Yes,” she said, thoughtfully. 

They went on in silence after that for 
some minutes, and presently the close- 
set buildings had yielded to the scat- 
tered houses of the outskirts, and these 
in turn had given way to vacant spaces, 
until the boulevard was flowing, a rivulet 
of town, through the fields and groves 
of the indubitable country. 

“There’s a threatening look coming 
over those clouds;’ Brown said, after a 
time. “ We may be in for a wetting. I 
hope you won’t mind.” 

She nodded absently. 

“ Shall we turn back ?” 

“Oh no,” she said, quickly. “Go right 
on.” Something in her heightened color 
and the lift of her head made him look 
at her again, and then he saw that while 
he had been observing the clouds, she had 
had her eyes fixed on a procession of 
automobiles which was coming toward 
them. Half a dozen cars were tearing 
to town on the return track. 
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“They are coming in from the Coun- 
try Club,” she said. 

Almost as she spoke they whizzed by, 
and though Brown did not intend to look 
up, he raised his hat as he saw that Rita 
was bowing—with the air of iced courtesy 
which he knew so well! He was sorry for 
her. He had been thoughtless to expose 
her in this way to the curious glances of 
their old “ set.” He looked at her anx- 
iously. Her eye was flashing. Then all 
at onee she caught his look and laughed. 

“Oh, what does it matter? It may 
keep them from gossiping about some 
one else!” 

Last there came a ear alone, with a 
young man and a gray-haired woman in 
it, and as it passed, Brown’s eyes and the 
driver’s met and locked for an instant, 
and he was conscious that his clutch of 
the wheel was making his fingers numb. 

“Who was that with Frank Hal- 
lowell?” he asked. 

“Tis mother.” 

He looked straight ahead. 

“T want to speak to you about Hal- 
lowell,” he said, slowly. “In fact, that 
is the business that brought me up.” 

“ Indeed ?” 

He met her bright, cold glance, and 
knew that, in spite of her effort, her 
nerves had been jangled in the last few 
minutes, and also that he had introduced 
his subject badly. But he stumbled on. 

“Don’t think I have been spying on 
you. I haven’t. At least not in any way 
that you would mind, I think. But there 
was one thing that I felt I must know— 
for a reason—and that was whether there 
was any possibility of your wishing to 
marry. So I asked Bertie Herron to tell 
me if there was any gossip of that sort 
IT knew he would hear it if there was; 
and he told me about Hallowell.” 

“Did he have much to tell?” she 
asked, coldly. 

“No. Merely enough to make me feel 
that I must come and ask you the 
straight question,—do you wish to mar- 
ry Hallowell ?” 

She turned her face from him and 
looked out over the greening fields past 
which they flew. 

“Do you think I am likely to care 
for further experimenting?” she asked, 
and there was a bitterness in her voice 
that hurt. 
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There is no reason why you should 
let one unfortunate experiment spoil 
your life,” he said, steadily. “I am not 
0 egregious an egotist as to wish that it 
should. Some time, if not now, you 
may wish All I want to know is 
whether the time has come. If not, I 
have nothing more to say. If it has 


“Tlave you anything to say against 
him?” she asked, sharply. 


“ Tlallowell is the best fellow I know.” 

“Then what is it?’ 

Ile looked at her dumbly for a moment, 
as though he could not foree his lips to 
speak. Then a sudden sharp spatter of 
rain in their faces gave him for the mo- 
ment an exeuse for evading her question. 

‘We're in for a shower,—a heavy one, 
hy the looks of it. We ean reach the 
Country Club quickest; I’ll run in there.” 

He turned from the boulevard into the 
private road of the club, familiar enough 
to them both in the past, and ran his 
machine to shelter. He was just in time, 
for as Rita sprang up the steps into the 
club-house, a flash of lightning cut across 
the heaped-up clouds, which had sudden- 
ly gone black, and let loose a shower that 
was like a cloudburst. Rita ran, laugh- 
ing, aeross the large room, and while 
servants hurried to rescue things on the 
porches he looked out across the lawn 
to the willow-fringed river. The trees, 
clinging desperately to the green veil 
in whieh the spring had wound them, 
were bent almost to the ground before 
the sweep of the wind, and the great- 
dropped rain eame in following waves 
that filled the spaces between with filmy 
white. In a minute Brown joined her. 
She looked up with a laughing excite- 
ment that took his sympathetic under- 
standing for granted. 

‘Isn’t it glorious? So big! It seems 
to blow and wash all little things away. 
She looked at 
it eagerly, intently, for a while, as 


I wnderstand a storm.” 


though she were feasting her eyes upon 
it. Then she turned resolutely away and 
dropped into a low chair which faced 
toward the room. 

“You did not finish what you were 
saying,” she said. 

He came and leaned against the table 
near her, but he seemed to find it difficult 
to begin, and she prompted him with a 
trace of impatience. 





“Let us suppose that I do intend to 
marry Frank Hallowell,—what then?” 

“You can’t,” he said, in a very low 
voice. “ There was a case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court a while 
ago—I don’t suppose you paid any at- 
tention to it—which nullified the decree 
of divorce in a case like—ours. It in- 
volves a technical point—a matter of 
jurisdiction. If any question were ever 
raised, it would govern our case as well. 
It need make no practical difference to 
us, of course, unless you—wish to marry. 
Then it would be necessary to get the 
record clear. If we could.” 

She was leaning forward, her hands 
clasped in her lap, staring at him breath- 
lessly. 

“Then I am still your wife?’ she 
asked, in a daze. 

“Does the idea make you wretched?” 
he asked, nervously. 

“It is somewhat — upsetting.” She 
naused unsteadily. “ How long have you 
known this ?”’ 

“About six months. I didn’t know 
just what to do about telling you. It 
wasn’t necessary to bother you unless—” 

There was a sound of voices and 
excited laughter in the anteroom as some 
one else came rushing in from the drive- 
way to escape the storm. Then the door 
of the room was flung open, and a man, 
dripping with the rain, stood in the door- 
way for an instant, looking in at them. 
Then he dropped the door sharply, and 
they heard him running up-stairs. It 
was Hallowell. 

Brown had straightened up instantly. 
His eyes were fixed searchingly upon her 
face, on which the color had sensitively 
flamed out. 

“Shall I go up and explain to him?” 

“No!” - 

“ Are you sure ?” 

She looked up defiantly. 
plain anything, if—” 

“Tf he has a right to know, that comes 
first. Then we will have to consider—” 

“He has no such right,” she cut in, 
coldly. “He has beem a good friend, 
and I have not cared te keep many. But 
as for marrying—I have no intention 
of marrying him or any one else. Oh, 
TI am through with all that!” She put 
her hands up for a moment to her face, 
pressing the tips of her fingers hard 


“Why ex- 
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HARPER’S 
against her closed eyes. Then suddenly 
she dropped her hands and looked up at 
him questioningly. 


“ But you,—perhaps 


on your own account 

“T¢ Oh no!” He laughed impatient- 
ly. “Do you think that if I could not 
live with you, there is any other woman 
in all the world for me? | 
a blunderer, but at least I never 
made so unintelligent a mistake as that.” 

She did net speak. She picked up 
thoughtfully the gloves which lay in her 
lap, and as she did so one of them slid 
to the floor. 
and 


know | 
have 


was 


He bent to restore it to her, 
Without 
hers, and in a 
was holding both her hands 
pressed hard against his breast. 

“* Rita! 
for me but 
be. Can’t we 
you, oh, I 
that that 
Perhaps I, 


their hands met. volition 


his fingers closed upon 


, 
moment ne 


There is no one in the world 
never will 
I love 
It isn’t possible 
for something. 
too, have learned a little in 
these two horrible years,—I have suffered 
enough, so far as that goes, God knows. 


you, never was, 
make a go of it? 
love you! 


ean’t count 


I have longed for you every moment,— 
I am only half myself without 
Darling! Can’t you endure me?” 


you. 


She drew her hands away to cover her 
face and burst 
that swayed her form as the 
trees were swayed by the wind outside. 

“Tt — isn’t - need,” 
sobbed. “Tt’s 

“ But, my love, 

“Oh, hush!” 

“What have these two years been for, 
if not 
love ?” 

The door opened to let in a chatter of 
women’s voices, and a party came into 
the muttered something 
under his breath as he picked a comic 
paper up from the table and stared rigid- 


into tears—slow, convul- 


sive sobs 
- love — we she 
wisdom !” 


7” 
my dear— 


to add wisdom to our unhappy 


room. Brown 
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ly at it. Rita had stiffened instantly 
into icy composure, but he knew she was 
holding her breath to keep back a sob. 
If the women who came in guessed that 
they had interrupted an emotional téte- 
i-téte, they showed it only by their mo- 
mentary silence and the vivacity of their 
renewed chatter. They obviously had no 
intention of retreating. On the contrary! 

In a moment Rita rose from her chair 
and walked nonchalantly to the window. 
The sudden shower had passed as it came, 
and every blade of grass on the lawn 
flashed a jewel of laughter at the sun, 
which was driving the clouds to right 
and left in rainbow mists. It was vivid 
past all words,—vital with the glory of 
the sky and the beauty of the earth. The 
wine of spring! It was all one with the 
clinging of their fingers when they had 
met, with the call of his heart—and of 
her own. Should she take up the beaker? 
Or put it by? All her future whirled 
in the magic crystal of the poised rain- 
drop she watched. She turned her eyes 
from the hypnotizing sparkle, and they 
fell upon a mirror in which she 
Herbert. A quick smile curled her lips 
as she took in his frozen attitude and the 
colored page of alleged humor at which 
he stared. 


saw 


And then she saw again how 
very gray he had grown, and how his face 
fell into lines that she had never known 
before. His shoulders He 
looked—defeated. And the spring was 
outside. Ah, he mustn’t! 

On the instant she turned, and while 
the curious women 


drooped. 


watched under their 
husband still clung 
desperately to the frail support of an 
exhausted cartoon, she called aloud, in 
a voice that shot through the room with 
the vitality and ripple of the sunshine: 

“The rain is over, Herbert. Let’s 
go on—home!” 


eyelashes and her 


- 


wit » 
he] 





journalism, of which average hu- 

manity can scarcely have suspect- 
ed itself, has been manifested by the 
comment made on Mr. George Harvey’s 
Bromley Lecture at Yale University in 
March last. No doubt the uncommon 
frankness, clearness and boldness of the 
lecturer’s opinions on journalism as re- 
lated to ethics and politics had a good 
deal to do in exciting comment. Most 
people have really no preoccupations 
concerning these matters; some who 
have, conceal them. Mr. Harvey be- 


A WIDELY underlying interest in 


lieves, and openly says he believes, that 
journalism should be completely and for- 
ever kept from the taint of political 
ambition, whether through the favor of 
prince or people, whether through the 


pride of appointment or the flattery of 
election. He holds that the journalist 
should be independent, not only of his 
own counting-room, but of his own read- 
ing public. He affirms that though the 
journalist is probably born rather than 
made, he is all the better for being made 
in the likeness of a scholar and a gentle- 
man after being born, and that the 
shaping hand of the university can be 
most usefully employed in giving him 
moral and mental foree. He _ brushes 
aside the prevalent superstitions in the 
way of his convictions, which we have 
stated so briefly and barely, and we think 
he will carry the readers, as he seems 
to have carried the hearers, of his lecture 
with him. He certainly must do so 
where he has the advantage of illustra- 
ting journalism, as it has been in the 
past, from former journalistic types; 
and one must heartily wish him all the 
help which the university can give him 
in enforcing his positions regarding the 
journalism of the future. What the uni- 
versity can do in broadening the mind 
and deepening the conscience, it will be 
welcomed in doing for the journalist, 
as Mr. Harvey imagines him, for he 
totally rejects the notion that the jour- 
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nalist is all the better without the intel- 
lectual training which carefully directed 
study gives men of other professions, and 
he refuses to accept the practical news- 
paper man’s ideal that the journalist’s su- 
preme duty is to make the people’s pleas- 
ure his business, and his final wisdom is 
to get the most money out of it. 

Journalism is, of course, a financial 
enterprise, a way of earning a livelihood, 
but so is medicine, so is the law, so is 
literature, so is the church, so is sci- 
ence, so is the drama, so is war, even, 
but it is very much more, as each of 
these callings is very much more; and 
the journalist must have a soul above 
the money that is in his newspaper, as 
the doctor, lawyer, author, scientist, 
actor and soldier must have a soul above 
the money that is in the profession he 
lives by. In fact, the hard sayings 
which Mr. Harvey addressed to the youth 
of Yale University, if they took them to 
heart, could not have left them the hope 
of honor or distinction in journalism, 
save upon some such ground as these 
are won in other employs. None who 
heard him could have supposed, for in- 
stance, that success, except of the basest 
sort, could be achieved by a Democratic 
journalist who wrote Republicanism, or 
the reverse, or by an editor who con- 
ducted a newspaper opposed to his own 
convictions, though here and there a uni- 
versity youth may have heard that such 
things have been. 

But probably the thoughts of those 
who listened to the Bromley lecturer 
were of a psychological rather than an 
ethical bent. Probably such of them as 
had a notion of “ going into journalism ” 
were asking themselves how much they 
were born fit for it, and how much they 
must yet be made fit for it, rather than 
how far they could serve a high and good 
end when they got into it. Neither would 
such a preliminary inquiry have been 
out of place; their fitness for journalism 
was the first question which must be 
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answered for those wishing to achieve 
the noblest things in it; and we will own 
that it is a very attractive phase of the 
whole question for the disinterested ob- 
server. Of recent years, not perhaps the 
most recent, many university youths 
have “gone into journalism” out of the 
many more who have desired to do so, 
and if most of these may have halted 
with their feet permanently on the 
lowest rung of the ladder, where they 
were required first to place them, that 
is no reason for denying that some were 
destined to mount it to the top. It is 
quite certain that such as have achieved 
this eminence were peculiarly and spe- 
cially qualified for it, and it would be 
edifying to ask, although we may never 
positively know, how they were qualified 
for it. 

A prime qualification for success in 
any art, trade, or profession is the love 
of it, though love alone will by no means 
bring success in it. The love must be 
reciprocal; that is, the vocation must 
desire its follower, for reasons which 
there is no finding out, and which must 
remain as much a mystery to him as to 
any of his witnesses. “She was love- 
worthy,” says Heine, in treating of a 


more passional case, “and he loved her; 


but he was not love-worthy, and she 
loved him not.” The fond youth, uni- 
versity-bred or self-made, may have ever 
so great a desire for journalism, but 
journalism will have no desire for him, 
unless he has the peculiar charm for it 
which commands affection in all cases. 
Ile can only prove the fact by trying, 
and by longing to try with a longing 
that excludes the hope of every other 
reward beside the favor of the art he 
wishes to espouse. Riches, fame, power 
may be in the event, but they are not 
to be in the quest. The wish to succeed 
in it for its own sake must be his first 
motive, and the sense of success in it 
must be his first reward; those other 
things must be left to add themselves, 
without his striving for them. So far as 
he strives for them, they will alloy and 
dilute his journalistic success. 

If we are paraphrasing Mr. Harvey 
again, without reinforcing his meaning, 
it cannot be helped, for he has so fully 
eovered the ground; but if it could be 
helped, the pleasure of finding ourselves 


in accord with a practised and practical 
journalist in an ideal of the art, or trade, 
or profession, might well tempt a more 
succinct and suggestive commentater to 
mere expatiation. If anything more 
original is latent in our gloss, it must 
appear from the wish to recognize that 
charm in the calling, which it seems to 
us is peculiarly potent, and which makes 
itself felt on every level of journalism. 
The poor space-rater, the powerless slave 
of assignment, the lowly interviewer, 
will feel it as keenly as the proudest 
writer of leaders, the freest special cor- 
respondent, the managing editor, or that 
yet more supernal authority, the editor 
himself, whose dignity no qualification 
could enhance. Possibly the soldiers in 
the ranks are more subject to this name- 
less, this well-nigh indefinable allure 
than their superiors, for their zeal is 
apparently in proportion to the degree 
of their subordination. Their love of 
their newspaper, their devotion to its 
service, their pride in its repute, and 
their willingness to sacrifice themselves 
for its success, is something as baffling 
to the alien as an Englishman’s loyalty 
to his King, and is as wholly unrhymed 
and unreasoned to themselves. No doubt 
their passion is in proportion to their 
innate fitness for their work, but there 
are many journalists of every grade who 
would all but die for their paper, and 
are yet not very good, or not the best 
editors, managing editors, leader-writers, 
special correspondents, space-raters, as- 
signment men, or interviewers. These 
are willing to spend years, or whole lives, 
in the endeavor to be better in their 
kind, and are humbly glad of any im- 
provement, though they are conscious 
that it still leaves them fatally below 
the best. It is the sort of thing that we 
see in every craft and calling, and which 
fills them all with fair to middling, es- 
sentially second-rate doctors, lawyers, 
preachers, painters, actors, tailors, shoe- 
makers, and what not. 

If we attempted to tell what the charm 
of journalism is, we should perhaps 
have to say that it is the sense of 
being at the centre of things, of being 
in the secret of the world, in the con- 
fidence of life. If some persistent in- 
quirer demanded what we meant by this, 
we should, no doubt, shirk a direct reply, 



































and should try to put him off with still 
obscurer generalities. Yet we believe 
there is a meaning in our words, and that 
the reader, if he considers them well, 
will perceive that they imply that po- 
tentiality of prophecy which is the most 
flattering of all its possibilities to the 
human soul. The journalist stands near- 
est the universal heart; in fact, he is in 
it, and he knows first how the events, 
which are the material of history, must 
affect it, before they are transmitted to 
the universal brain, and there intel- 
lectualized into the universal conscious- 
ness. Twelve hours or twenty - four 
hours before these events become a part 
of common experience, he has felt their 
impact, analyzed them, assimilated them, 
and put them in the way of common 
knowledge. A fire, a fraud, a murder, 
a divorce, a financial panic, a rumor of 
war, an elemental catastrophe, a terrible 
disaster, is transmuted by means of his 
personal chemistry before it is trans- 
mitted to the rest of the human race, 
which it never reaches in the form of 
which he is previously sensible as an 
intimation from omnipotence. Whether 
as a mere reporter, or as an ultimate 
editorial authority, he has in his degree 
appropriated and characterized it, and 
his world, a great or small part of the 
race, receives it in his interpretation. 

We are not saying that the average 
jeurnalist is aware of being a prophet 
of this sort; very probably he will be 
astonished to learn that he is of any 
such mystical make; but his ignorance 
of it will not affect the fact. If he ever 
comes to a perception of his place and 
use in the cosmos, he will probably find 
it something like this; he will discover 
that his réle in the great drama of life 
is vaticination from perfectly ascertained 
premises; his position is that of a seer 
always prepared to act in obedience to 
the axiom, 


“Don’t never prophesy unless ye know.” 


His peculiar knowledge of to-night will 
be the common knowledge of to-morrow; 
but all the same it is foreknowledge to- 
night. If he finds no allure, no charm 
in this, he will not become a great jour- 
nalist, though he may find the strongest 
allure, the most potent charm in it, and 
yet not become a great journalist. 


EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 
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“But how,” the trembling under- 
graduate, longing to “go into journal- 
ism,” will ask,—‘how am I to learn 
whether I am fit for journalism or not?” 

“The way,” we should answer, “ is 
not a royal road, for there is none to 
this learning more than to any other. 
If you imperatively desire to ascertain 
your fitness or unfitness, you must try 
by taking a place on a newspaper. You 
will soon know whether you are jour- 
nalist enough by nature to be improved by 
experience. Unless you have the money 
to buy a newspaper, as some successful 
journalists (not the best type) have done, 
you will probably not be able to test 
yourself on the highest or the higher 
planes; you will be allowed, however, 
if your friends have interest, to enter 
the ranks of journalism es a reporter. 
This is by no means a contemptible op- 
portunity. Good reporters are almost as 
rare as good poets, and to show yourself 
a good reporter is to put yourself in a 
foremost line of advancement. But 
managing editorships are as difficult of 
attainment as major-generalships, and 
there is no promotion by seniority. Still, 
there must be managing editors, and it 
will be largely, if not essentially, your 
own fault if you do not become one.” 

This is the sort of vague and: evasive 
answer we should make to any specific 
inquiry. The general question of how 
the university may give a_ particular 
training for journalism lends itself to 
much the same treatment. In its aea- 
demical department, the university af- 
fords “the education of a gentleman,” 
which nobody, not even a gentleman, 
ean have too much of; but it does not 
afford the education of a lawyer or a 
doctor or a preacher; this is given in 
particular schools, though whether there 
“an ever profitably be a school of jour- 
nalism remains to be seen. Of course a 
university newspaper on the lines of the 
ordinary newspaper of commerce could 
always be educatively tried, and could 
be de-amateurized by adherence to the 
strict business basis of the uncloistered 
journals. That is, when it did not pay 
its expenses and something over, it could 
teach one of the first lessons of journal- 
ism by ceasing to be. Such an enterprise 
would give the requisite journalistic 
training in the practical way, but neces- 
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sarily within undergraduate limits. 
Within these, however, the adolescent 
journalist could learn the fine and dif- 
ficult art, sometimes employed by edi- 
torial writers, of conveying sentiments 
and opinions not allowed by the manage- 
ment to be expressed or even implied. 
The management would be represented 
by the college authorities, who could be 
best circumvented by the use of irony 
—a graceful resort in such exigencies 
of journalism. 

Mr. Harvey did not stop with the 
promulgation of his ideals of journal- 
ism. He attempted to realize them in 
an experimental or illustrative journal, 
of which we have seen only the first 
number. In regard to this, we shall 
betray no secret when we say that it did 
not meet with the general, the almost 
universal favor which greeted his lecture 
from the press. It was consoling to find 
that whatever was the practice of this 
newspaper or that, each and every news- 
paper, if you could judge from its ap- 
proval of the principles laid down by the 
lecturer, wished to be decent, dignified, 
just, incorruptible, singly devoted to the 
highest conceptions of public duty, and 
unmoved by any ambition apart from 
successful journalism on the loftiest 
plane. There could be no mistaking the 
acceptance of the lecturer’s ideals, but 
in the rejection of their embodiment in 
the first number of a daily newspaver, 
it seemed to us that its censors lost sight 
of the elemental fact that a first number 
of any publication is never the first 
number. It is only a preparation for 
the first number; but they treated this 
as if it were the final realization of the 
editor’s ideal of a newspaper, when it 
could be no more than the expression of 
his intention in that direction. With a 
surprising unanimity they overlooked 
the virtue which underlay all its de- 
fects; for, so far as we followed their 
comments, none of them recognized how 


thoroughly even this merely suggestive 
and provisional first number was edited. 
At every point the material which filled 
it had been thoughtfully and conscien- 
tiously treated. It was no longer the 
raw material heaped into one vast re- 
ceptacle and left there to a species of 
ferment destined to complete itself in the 
reader’s mind. 

It is not so much the exclusion of 
certain facts which makes a good and 
fit newspaper; that is a negative virtue, 
so negative that it may not be a virtue 
at all. Perhaps there is no fact short 
of something very loathsome or unnatural 
which the reader has not the right to 
know of as a publie event, as an inci- 
dent of civilization; but every such fact 
can be so presented as to become food 
for reflection and not remain the riot 
of sensual appetite. The shock of dis- 
aster, the fascination of crime, the con- 
tagion of vice, the taint of immorality, 
are what the editor can defend the 
reader from most when he realizes that 
the reader has a right to know of dis- 
asters, crimes, vices, and immoralities 
as parts of current history. It has long 
been the complaint of a portion of the 
public, not necessarily more nice than 
wise, that the vast newspapers of our 
day are more than it wants for its money; 
that it would prefer not to buy, if it 
could help, a heap of each yesterday’s 
kitchen-middens, but a selected provision 
for to-day’s sustenance from the super- 
abundance of yesterday’s production in 
all the forms of human activity and 
experience. As it is, with one or two 
exceptions, our newspapers are too big 
to be great. The Bromley lecturer’s sug- 
gestion in practical journalism was a 
step in the direction of greatness, as 
distinguished from the bigness which 
prevails, and in this aspect there was no 
shadow of failure in it. To have four 
pages instead of forty, what a relief, 
what a boon, what a blessing! 





























E speak in a general way of the 

art of prose literature without 

being able to say just what it 

is, and the better the literature the more 
difficult it is to define the art of it. The 
ars poetica is instantly intelligible, at 
least in its outward forms. The imag- 
inative values which we demand of the 
poet belong also to prose; but in the 
modern novel or essay of the highest 
imaginative order we find nothing that 
exactly corresponds to those formal obli- 
gations which the poet, the sculptor, or 
the painter cannot escape. In what sense, 
then, is modern imaginative prose an art? 
Surely, we think, there must be an art 
of fiction, and we are reassured of this 
by several able treatises in which the 
development of this art has been traced 
from the earliest story writing to the 
novel of our own time. But, whatever 


light these careful analyses may throw 
upon the course and progress of fiction, 


they do not help us in those extremely 
modern instances of writers who have 
discarded all the canons that were former- 
ly considered indispensable to the art. 
Even as to past examples, what is pre- 
sented in such works is not their art, but 
their place in the course of a merely 
technical development. 

If we say that it is imaginative values 
which constitute the art of any work, 
we may be on the right track if we are 
able to discern just what kind of imag- 
inative values distinguishes the prose of 
to-day not only from that of any other 
period, but from all creative work in 
earlier times which we have been ac- 
customed to call art. For it has been 
the fashion to think of art as something 
separate from life. In the plastic arts, 
in painting and in instrumental music, 
the artist worked in alia materia, in 
marble, color, and tone; but this differ- 
ence implied no contempt of life any 
more than man’s other uses of Nature 
did—it was but the mastery of materials 
for the expression of his creative imag- 


ination, a reinforcement of human pos- 
sibilities, an expansion of the scope of 
art beyond the limit of bodily expres- 
sion in dance and song and in dra- 
matic representation. 

So far art would seem to have been 
an enhancement of life, an outward 
translation of its tension. It is when 
we regard the theme that we see how 
life was belittled in the presence of 
the old art, dwarfed by alien gran- 
deurs, eclipsed by an unnatural radi- 
ance, overmastered by a remote tension. 
The earliest choric and lyric forms had 
in their violent ecstasy been linked with 
the terrible spells of superstition. In 
later creations of his imagination man 
was forever projecting a monstrous super- 
man which outfaced and overshadowed 
him. In the more subdued embodiments 
of Hellenic art and in those of the later 
art which was of Hellenic inspiration, 
while there was a freer play of human 
genius and more perfect expression of 
the beautiful, associated, at least in 
sculpture, with the human form, still in 
the theme the superhuman guise was 
dominant; gods and demigods strode 
alongside man and, in stature and deed, 
overtopped him. 

In the Iliad mortals are but the tools 
of the gods. Homer presents a few 
plainly human groups, and from his 
description of Achilles’s shield we may 
infer that in relief work of that kind 
representations of the familiar scenes of 
every-day life were not uncommon. It 
is true, too, that the gods as portrayed 
by Homer are themselves swayed by 
human passions and subject to human 
frailties, but this is mere mock-humanity. 
In the whole range of ancient and 
medieval art, including what is classed 
as the greatest poetry, from Homer to 
Milton, the projections of the imagination 
are not in simply human terms and do 
not disclose simply human values. 

The inhuman and superhuman dis- 
guises, reflecting distempers of thought, 
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fancy, and feeling, make the old arts 
and poetry seem alien to us. We may 
deliberately build a new cathedral, but, 
after all, it is an anachronism. We can- 
not revive the spirit which inevitably ex- 
pressed itself in the erection of these 
edifices, which to medieval peoples were 
their homes more intimately in thought 
and feeling than were the houses in which 
they dwelt. The masterpieces of medieval 
painting appealed to souls preoccupied 
by a strange other-worldliness, and por- 
trayed humanity under only 
monstrously imaginable. These are far 
away from us, who are seeking to know 
what our world really means for us in 
all its possibilities and what are the real 
values of human existence. <A _ paint- 
ing like “Last Judg- 
ment” is as impossible now as a poem 
like “ Paradise Lost.” 

It is not strange that we should turn 
aversely from the old art—not from its 
beauty and formal excellence, which have 
an everlasting appeal to esthetic sensi- 
bility, but from its meanings, which seem 
to us so remote from reality. We are 
haunted by its beauty, the embodiments 
of which we cherish—repeating eclectical- 
ly old forms of architecture in our own, 
gathering together in galleries the orig- 
inals or copies of old statues, friezes, and 
paintings—to awaken or keep alive the 
sense of the beautiful in every new 
generation. The study of these embodi- 
ments, however divorced they may have 
been from all that seems to us really 
significant in human life, is an impor- 
tant part of our study of the Human- 
ities. The evolution of the creative 
imagination is indeed paramount above 
all else in human history in its appeal 
to our intellectual interest; apart from 
what it is as a disclosure of genius, it 
registers civilization. 

Confining ourselves to the extremely 
modern period which is identical with the 
new psychical era, we find that there is 
a new art as well as a new literature. 
The plastic arts reached their highest 
perfection centuries ago, and we only 
repeat old forms in fresh combinations. 
But painting has had its modern trans- 
formation along the same lines as lit- 
erature, abandoning traditional disguises 
and symbols. The impressionistic tend- 
ency prevailed at the same time in paint- 
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ing as in poetry, fiction, and other forms 
of imaginative prose; and both in art 
and literature the tendency persisted in 
so far as it yielded true imaginative 
values. The art of painting has been 
applied to the interpretation of. the past 
during the last two generations with as 
much fidelity and devotion to the truth 
as the best novelists have shown in that 
field. Abbey is as painstaking as Hew- 
lett, and his genius is as spontaneous. 
Landscape-painting is giving Nature her 
true investiture—that which is purely 
her own—not merely following pre- 
Raphaelite suggestion. The work is 
creative, discerning in things their soul 
and temperament, unveiling the charms 
that Nature wooes us by. Painting has 
forsworn allegory; and religious subjects 
are no longer treated symbolically. 

The drama considered as an art—that 
is, something for stage representation— 
has won its recent distinctions in the 
lines of the new realism. 

It may perhaps be fairly claimed that 
in painting, the drama, and poetry cer- 
tain features distinctive to modern prose 
were first foreshadowed—that the trans- 
formation in these arts, involving the 
divestiture of old fashions and the pro- 
phetic intimations of a psychical renas- 
cence, was going on long before it was 
apparent in fiction. This is undoubtedly 
true in the case of poetry. The relation 
of Wordsworth to all that we recognize 
as modernity was more direct and in- 
timate than that of any novelist in his 
generation. Browning was the chief in- 
spirer of the great prose writers of the 
last fifty years. The influence of these 
poets is felt more in prose than in poetry. 
That is the significant fact, showing that 
the tendencies they intimated naturally 
found a freer and ampler expression in 
prose than in their own field of art. If 
poetry, because of its form, has a recog- 
nized limitation, the representative arts 
are still more restricted. 

More than any other art, music, in its 
modern development, aligns itself with 
the imaginative prose literature of the 
present era. Of course there can be no 
direct comparison between these so dif- 
ferent kinds of expression; but we think 
of music along with literature because 
of the pervasive intimacy of both in our 
modern life and eulture. It seems as if 
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musie were forever striving to become 
articulate, and as if literature, in its 
farthest reaches, sought to express mean- 
ings beyond the range of any vocabulary. 
While music is under an obligation more 
precise than that of any other art—one 
that is exactly mathematical—yet, be- 
cause it inhabits not space but time, it 
seems to escape definite confinement. It 
ean be communicated by printed signs, 
carrying in these its exact architecture, 
and be as widely reproduced as any form 
of publication, suffering no such modi- 
fication of values as is incident to the 
reproduction of painting. It has varying 
degrees of exaltation, but it has this ad- 
vantage over literature and every other 
form of artistic expression, that it can 
never be degrading. Its development, 
which has been alongside that of modern 
prose, has shown a like variety and 
amplitude of expression, and in each 
the appeal is more and more of a psychical 
character, in a region of sensibility where 
meaning and feeling are inseparably 
blended, without notional alloy. The 
transformation in the art of music from 
its earliest to its present appeal has been 
concurrent with that of human sensi- 
bility itself. From its old obsession of 
the feet it has become a modest and even 
tentative seizure of us, taking us as 
thought takes us, lingeringly, hesitantly, 
waiting upon our souls. Is it not in this 
way that our best prose novel and essay 
appeal to us? 

The art of pictorial illustration in 
black and white, while it has achieved 
notable triumphs, especially in periodical 
literature, in the graphic representation 
of our every-day life and in sketches of 
travel, has done its best for fiction, in 
the portraiture of character, giving ex- 
treme visualization to the imaginative 
creations of the novelist. The artists 
who have succeeded Cruikshank, Ten- 
niel, Doyle, Du Maurier, and Leech, and 
whose work is so familiar to the readers 
of our foremost illustrated magazines, 
have done their part toward a plainly 
human portraiture of life, and they have 
not been merely the followers of writers 
in this advance. They might, perhaps, 
justly claim that they led the way—that 
they were the first to abjure insipid 
types of merely physical beauty, the first 
to depend confidently upon unliterary in- 
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tentions and values; and this confident 
dependence is the chief distinction of the 
best contemporary fiction. 

While a general, or at least casual, sur- 
vey of the art of the past brings vividly 
before us features and associations which 
are alien to us, and thus likely to beget 
aversion,—especially when we reflect upon 
the remoteness of this old art from the 
plain realities of human life,—yet our 
closer regard shows a modern transfor- 
mation—which is, after all, only a mar- 
vellous sequel of less striking changes 
that were going on from the beginning 
of civilization—a_ transformation like 
that which has been effected in human 
life itself; and we see that we have 
changed, and art with us,—that we have 
a new art because we have a new hu- 
manity. The earlier projections of the 
imagination reflected life, but with re- 
fraction, as in a mirage, because life it- 
self had not found its centre and there- 
fore had not attained its true realization; 
thus it must have had its tension and 
exaltation outside of itself, taking, in all 
forms of art, shapes that were magnificent 
and imposing but unreal. Now that life 
has come home, art is homely. 

So, after this brief survey of those 
kinds of creative work which it has been 
the universal custom to call the fine arts, 
and the consideration of that radical 
transformation whereby these arts have 
responded to our modern psychical sen- 
sibility, thus becoming an intimate part 
of our present culture, we come back 
to our original question: In what sense 
is the imaginative prose of to-day an art? 

If we were considering the fiction, the 
histories, and the interpretative essay be- 
fore the middle of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, we should find very little to even 
suggest such an inquiry, and the little 
we might find—say, in Addison and 
Steele, in Lamb, Hazlett, and De Quin- 
cey—would be so different from our new 
literature, so allied to an older order by 
formal elegances or rhetorical devices 
of style, as to be hardly pertinent to our 
immediate purpose. It would not occur 
to any critic to speak of the art of the 
Waverley Novels. Down to the Victorian 
era, and in the case of very much of the 
fiction of that era, the novelist was lim- 
ited —even Jane Austen was—by the 
superficiality, or, we might better say, the 
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externality, of the theme; the treatment 
was of human life, but confined to ob- 
vious features, traits, and situations. 
There is the same style of treatment in 
a good deal of contemporary fiction, a 
theatrical exaggeration of external fea- 
tures often serving for effectiveness 
and rather cheap entertainment. It may 
be called art, but it is a poor species of 
that old art which depended for its effect 
upon false similitudes. 

When we speak of the art of Thomas 
Hardy, of Conrad, of Hichens, of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, we mean something quite 
different—something so unlike the older 
art that we must say that either it is not 
art at all or a wholly unprecedented art. 

The very content of the art, the kind 
of human phenomena emerging at the 
stage of psychical evolution which we 
have reached, is unprecedented. All the 
old signs fail us; the well-worn tokens 
have given place to an ever-fresh coinage. 
The creations of the human spirit are 
wholly its own, born of it, not made in 
conformity with any logical proposition 
or mental notion, and they bear no stamp 
of extraneous authority; whatever of 


divinity they may have is in their purely 


human genesis. The whole meaning of 
that designation—“ the son of man ”—is 
restored to a humanity which nearly two 
thousand years after the advent of the 
Gospel has come to the worldly instead 
of the other-worldly or saintly acceptance 
of it. “ The fruits of the spirit ” are not 
limited, as to their nature or their scope, 
by the narrow definition imposed by pu- 
ritanical or any other arbitrary judgment 
as to what is the chief end of man. 

If we were going on in the old way, 
making much of myth and of traditional 
fancies and symbols and customs, seek- 
ing dramatic effects that are only out- 
wardly impressive, courting empty but 
picturesque splendors, our imaginative 
literature would still continue to create 
the art which has always been associated 
with a distorted similitude of life. But 
this is not the gait of that humanity 
which, almost within the limit of two 
generations, has emerged, taking its own 
shape and growing into its full stature 
on the psychical plane, with interests and 
desires that find satisfaction only in hu- 
manly real issues and values. 
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In the vast field thus opened for a 
new employment of the imagination in 
the embodiment and interpretation of a 
real world and a real humanity, our prose 
literature most intimately and pervasive- 
ly appeals to the newly awakened sensi- 
bility. It deals with phenomena so dif- 
ferent from which engaged the 
genius of earlier times that old canons 
have gone meaningless as the old fashions 
have become obsolete. The writer stands 
so near to life that his imagination takes 
the tension native to that life, along with 
its real feeling, shape, color, and rhythm. 
This is the new art of prose. 

But apart from this general designa- 
tion of the art there is also to be con- 
sidered that which gives it its infinite 
diversity through the individual genius 
of the writers. The new conditions, un- 
like the old, break up conformity and 
compel individuality of expression. Our 
writers are not grouped in classes or 
schools. Whatever characteristics they 
have in common belong to the new at- 
titude of literature toward life and the 
world; but each one sees with his own 
vision and according to his native pow- 
ers, his comprehending heart and feel- 
ing mind. Tere we touch upon unde- 
finable possibilities. 

Prose has this advantage over other 
arts, that while these can exist only as 
each meets its formal obligation, it alone 
can dispense with the rigid forms of 
outward tension without disintegration. 
In this relaxation lurks also its peril; 
disintegration lies in wait for it, through 
the loss of vital tension—of the inward 
pulse, tone, vibrancy, which belong to 
life. Another danger is in the treachery 
of its medium of expression—the ease 
with which a word or a phrase, under 
the misguidance of a too ready fancy, 
may blur or displace reality—the facile 
generalization which blots out the values 
of the particular. 

The novelist, while avoiding refraction 
in his representation of life, must give 
objectively the reflection, however sub- 
jective his impression, arid, though shun 
ning the stress of the theatrical and the 
picturesque, must present the dramatic 
movement and picture, learning from the 
old masters clear and firm delineation, 
lest his work seem less real than theirs. 
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BY ELIZABETH LOUISE HASKELL 


ISS MADISON’S eyes wandered lov- 

ingly over the beautiful garden as 

she strolled up the box-bordered path 

to tne door. Here, Anne, her aged 
retainer, now too old for active service, met 
her and put an end to her pleasing humor 
by imparting the disastrous news that Selma 
was about to leave. 

‘Oh, Anne, not Selma?” Miss Madison 
exclaimed. “I thought she was different 
from the rest. She seemed so devoted to 
me. What ever shall we do if this keeps 
on?” 

‘I don’t know, miss, I’m sure. Mrs. 
Hubbard got after this one. The barefaced 
way them ladies will come and steal away 
the girls you’ve taught and struggled with 
does beat all. And they pretending to be so 
fond of you all the time.” 

“Well, you know they all do it, Anne,” 
said Miss Madison, with a resigned sigh. 
‘And we can’t afford to quarrel with the 
whole town. Send Selma up to me. I want 
to talk to her.” 

Miss Madison sat down by her window, and 
was ruefully reviewing the serious domestic 
problem of the age when Selma knocked at 
the door and entered, weeping. 

Anne had been so cross to her, she wailed 
in broken English, and of course she didn’t 
want to go, but Mrs. Hubbard offered twenty- 
five dollars a month, and nine dollars more 
was such a lot to send home. Her mother 
and father were so poor, they would be so 
glad. If Miss Madison would give her 
twenty-two dollars she would stay. 

However, the small income left by the 
Judge just sufficed to make things run 
smoothly; each penny was carefully spent, 
and a monthly increase of such a consider- 
able amount was not to be considered. 

What had for some time been accepted 
as unavoidable was now becoming un- 
endurable, and Miss Madison, after Selma’s 
departure, awakening in the rosy dawn of a 
June day, lay in her great four-poster and 
pondered. From considering the evils of the 
day she fell into a gentle doze and never 
afterwards was quite sure if the brilliant 
idea were really hers or if she dreamed it. 
Anne, expecting to find her harassed and an- 
noyed at the prospect of a long hot day in 
town, with only the ultimate result in view, 
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was surprised to hear her come humming 
down the stair, with the serene declaration 
that she had a plan which might make it 
more difficult for her neighbors to lure away 
her servants after she had trained them. 


Miss Madison returned from town the fol- 
lowing afternoon with Ludka in tow. From 
a varied assortment of almost every na- 
tionality at the immigration office where 
Selma and her many predecessors had been 
found she had selected Ludka, firstly be- 
cause she was Tchek, there being, so far as 
she knew, no other Tcheks in town; secondly, 
because she possessed a certain cowlike do- 
cility of countenance which was valuable in 
this instance; thirdly, because she was clean 
and strong and spoke no English. 

The first object lesson in the new method 
of kitchen kindergartening took place on the 
following morning. Ludka stood meekly be- 
fore Miss Madison, watching in fascinated 
wonder her lips forming strange new words. 
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* lee-box,” said Miss Madison, very slowly 
and distinctly, pointing to the oven. 

* Ajece box,’ repeated Ludka with 
mirable docility. 

“Oven,” said Miss 
hand on the ice-chest. 

Ludka, parrotlike, repeated the word. 

Anne looked out of the window and 
old shoulders shook. 

“ Coal,” went on Miss Madison, lifting the 
lid and touching the ice. 

The coal naturally was next said to be ice, 
and the epithets of hot and cold were in- 
verted. At this point Tom, the aged stable- 
man, unable to resist temptation, appeared 
upon the and the old house-dog 
Timothy, wagging his tail, followed. Ludka 
at sight of Timothy gave an exclamation of 
pleasure and stooped to pat the dog’s head. 

*That’s a baby,” said Tom. 

“ Baby, baby,” repeated Ludka, innocently. 

“Whist now, Tom!” said Anne, with a 
choke in her voice, but she took it upon her- 
self later in the day to go Tom one better, 
by telling Ludka that the cleaning-woman’s 
baby was a dog. 

That first morning Miss Madison succeeded 
in turning the kitchen accessories topsy- 
turvy, and the imparted instruction being 
duly confirmed and repeated by the patient 
Ludka, the lesson for the day was done, and 
retired to rest from her exertions. 

The simple rule of two well learned, the 

more difficult one of inverted threes was in 
time approached. With an egg, an onion, 
and a potato on the table the rule of three 
demonstrated. 
‘ Egg,” said Miss Madison, with her finger 
on the onion. “ Potato,” pointing to the egg, 
and “ Onion,” lifting up the innocent potato. 
So, every morning, the useful object lessons 
and to Anne, quite unable to 
master the complicated system of necessary 
inversions, left the no less -arduous 
and needful task of stimulating emula- 
tion by attractive wiles of example. So be- 
tween them in a short time Ludka de- 
veloped into a very useful and competent 
domestic. Toward the end of the third 
month following Ludka’s installation in the 
household, Miss Madison felt that her 
laborious instruction had brought forth 
such satisfying results that she might with 
safety indulge her long latent desire to 
entertain at large, thereby not only dem- 
onstrating the rapid and surprisingly suc- 
cessful result of her own peculiar method 
of training, but in addition repaying several 
more formal obligations. 

The luncheon in view was destined to be a 
indeed. From the serving of the 
delicate bouillon in the Lowestofft cups to 
the consummation of the delicious syllabub, 
the varied, simple, and artfully chosen 
courses ran with charm, precision, and pla- 
cidity. Ludka, beeomingly attired, behaved 
in an experienced and capable manner 
which left nothing to be desired; while Anne, 
behind the friendly shadow of a screen, 
watched every move between the serving of 
the dishes and forestalled any mishap. 
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In the days succeeding the 
Madison and Anne frequently exchanged in 
quiring looks, punctuated by suspicious 
glances at Ludka, who unconsciously worked 
on with her air of placid obedience. They 
were anticipating the foreordained occur 
rence, and soon they were justified. One 
morning early in September Anne entered 
the library on the heels of a confidential tap, 
and almost whispered: 

“ They've got after her, miss.” 

“ How do you know, Anne?’ 

“Well, miss, firstly she’s hanging her 
head and dragging her feet about and look- 
ing that shamed and troubled that you can’t 
help feeling a bit sorry for her. Oh, I know 
the symptoms, as why shouldn’t I, after all 
the experience I’ve been having with their 
kind? She'll be tellin’ you before evening.” 

As Anne had prophesied, Ludka shyly ap- 
proached Miss Madison that evening and, 
with eyes dim with tears, haltingly and by 
means of expressive signs and strange 
sounds, conveyed the fact that Mrs. Stevens 
had spread on her kitchen table the golden 
temptation to the great amount of twenty 
two dollars which was to be hers, Ludka’s, 
each month, if she would leave Miss Madison. 
If Miss Madison would only pay her as much 
and keep her? But Miss Madison, for once 
quite dense, only smiled, expressed in dumb 
show her pleasure at Ludka’s good fortune, 
and dismissed her. 

At the end of the week Ludka departed 
with her bundle for Mrs. Stevens’s house on 
the hillside. 

“TI don’t think,” said Miss Madison, with 
a twinkle in her eve, “that I need trouble 
about getting any one else.” 


luncheon Miss 


Mrs. Stevens was showing Ludka where 
certain things in the kitchen were kept, 
when the telephone bell rang. Mr. Stevens, 
who had just left the office in a great hurry, 
the boy said, wished him to tell Mrs. Stevens 
that he would bring his senior partner 
home for dinner. Mrs. Stevens dropped the 
receiver with an exclamation of dismay. She 
had always held the senior partner greatly 
in awe, and that he should be thrust upon 
her thus to entertain, for the first time, with- 
out forewarning or preparation, was annoy- 
ing. Harvey would wish everything to be 
very nice, and here she was with a new 
maid to break in. Then, as the full realiza- 
tion of who the new maid was confronted 
her, the cloud lifted. Surely there was 
nothing to fear from a graduate of Miss 
Madison’s school of training. If she did ap- 
pear rather stupid, it was probably only her 
manner. 

Accordingly she hastened at once to put 
the house in proper order. for the occasion. 
When she hurried into the dining-room for 
a few moments, realizing that she had but 
short time to spare for dressing, Ludka 
had set the table with unqualified correct- 
ness and looked the personification of neat- 
ness in black dress and white apron. Mrs. 
Stevens showed her the oysters ordered 
for the oecasion. 
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“Put on plates so,” she said. “Serve 
very cold, ice cold;” and then pointing to 
the soup, which was simmering in a pot, 
“Very hot,” she said; “serve very, very 
hot.” 

The leg of lamb rested ready for the oven 
in its pan. “ Very well done. Mr. Stevens 
no like rare. Fried potatoes with the lamb.” 
The salad and other vegetables were all pre- 
pared. 

She had nothing to fear, she told her- 
self as she dressed and pictured Miss 
Madison's perfect luncheon. If she had had 
time to note the amazed expression of 
Ludka’s face at her directions, she would 
perhaps not have rejoiced so completely. 

Just before dinner was served Mrs. Stevens 
escaped into the kitchen for a moment, and, 
pointing to the ice-cream freezer just arrived 
from the caterer’s, and to the best Dresden 
platter, said to Ludka: 

' “Take out soon. Put on platter in ice- 
box.” Then she flew back to the drawing- 
room before Ludka had a chance to reply. 

The senior partner and Mr. Stevens de 
clared themselves starved after their cross- 
country tramp, as they seated themselves 
at the prettily appointed table. Mr. Stevens 
smiled approvingly at his wife. She was a 
charming little hostess, and she seemed to 
realize so thoroughly the importance of 
pleasing the senior partner. The smile froze 
on his lips as he glanced at the plate before 
him. Six fine big bluepoint shells were on 
the plate, but, alas! in the centre of each, 
instead of a luscious oyster, was a little 
dried-up rosette of gray matter. Mr. 
Stevens took one gingerly on his fork and 
put it in his mouth. A smothered exclama- 
tion and rapid reaching for a glass of water 
followed. He glanced at his wife. She was 
chatting animatedly with the senior partner 
and had eaten her oysters, every one, just as 
though red-hot oysters on the half-shell were 
the proper thing. 

When Ludka appeared with the soup, 
which was cold—painfully cold—poor little 
Mrs. Stevens’s heart sank down to the 
heels of her dainty little slippers. Mr. 
Stevens scowled, but, with a well-bred indif- 
ference, ate the unpalatable liquid. Mrs. 
Stevens tried to imbue the conversation with 
warmth and color by way of compensation, 
but the atmosphere seemetl to have become 
as cold as the soup. With the appearance 
of the lamb things grew worse. Blood fol- 
lowed the knife wherever Mr. Stevens cut. 
He had now assumed an air of dogged mar- 
tyrdom, which rapidly approached disgust as 
Ludka, true to her training, entered bearing 
a platter of fried eggs! 

The salad at least was delicious, and 
their equanimity was about to be restored, 
when from the kitchen a ery of such piercing 
dismay arose, followed by a so distressing 
odor, that all sprang from their seats. Mr. 
Stevens was the first to reach the door, the 
senior partner and Mrs. Stevens close upon 
his heels. 

“My mother’s beautiful Dresden platter!” 
cried Mr. Stevens, on his knees before the 
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oven, from whence proceeded such a volume 
of hissing steam and burning gases as might 
have been worthy of a miniature volcano, 
Mrs. Stevens laughed hysterically. 

“My delicious peach ice-cream!” she ex- 
claimed, 

“Well, Florence,” said the irate Mr. 
Stevens, “I should think you might do bet- 
ter than laugh. This episode is a fitting 
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climax to the wretched dinner you gave us. 
How can you be so careless and empty- 
headed?” His furious glances darted from 
Mrs. Stevens to Ludka and back again. 
Ludka cowered in a corner, stupidly terri- 
fied. Mrs. Stevens sat down on the floor 
and cried. The senior partner effected a 
quiet and unobtrusive exit. 

The young hostess was too tired and miser- 
able to attempt any explanation with Ludka 
that evening. “ Soft-boiled eggs,’ she said, 
looking in at the kitchen door on her way 
to bed. “Coffee and dry toast for break- 
fast, Ludka.” 


She had intended to be up betimes in the 
morning to see that everything was right 
for breakfast—her husband was so particu- 
lar about his coffee and eggs, but, overtired, 
she slept late and awoke only as Mr. Stevens 
was preparing to go down-stairs. Making 
a hurried toilet, she was on her way to the 
dining-room, when she heard him call. 

“Florence, will you please come here! 
Did you tell that girl to make tea? And 
look at the toast!” Mr. Stevens pointed 
dramatically to some thick, soggy lumps of 
toasted bread. ‘The eggs are probably 
hard-boiled!” He lifted the cover from the 
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egg-dish, and then arose in a towering and 
majestic dignity and left the room. “ This 
is more than I can stand!” he cried. “ It is 
not the first of April and I refuse to be 
joked with in this manner! I will break- 
fast at the Country Club, and shall not re 
turn until you have either got rid of 
that idiot or come to your senses.” 
Little Mrs Ste 

vens, stunned 
moment arose as 
the tront 
slammed vigorously 
behind the retreat 
ing form of het 
angry husband, and 
lifted the cover of 


home 


for 


door 


SITTING ON A BENCH IDLY WATCHING NERO 


the dish. Inside, reposing in a neat pre- 
cision, were six nice round steaming onions! 

An hour later the offending Ludka returned 
with a week’s wages in her pocket, weeping, 
injured, and bewildered, to Miss Madison and 
Anne, while Mrs. Stevens boarded the train 
to town. Like stray seaweed after a storm 
scattered on the strand, the episodic bits of 
Ludka’s career in the Stevens household 
were wafted back to Miss Madison and Anne, 
who found mirth for many days therein. 
They awaited, with now more eagerness 
than anxiety, the next of Ludka’s adven- 
tures. Mrs. Stevens's tales of the girl's in- 
capacity were sure to be received with hard- 
ly concealed skepticism by her friends. After 
that brilliant luncheon of Miss Madison’s it 
was easier by far to condemn Mrs. Stevens’s 
own inexperience rather than Ludka’s stu- 
pidity, and it was not long before another 
candidate appeared for Ludka’s services. 

Young Mrs. Burton, a neweomer in the 
town, and a firm believer in her own capa- 
bilities, was the next and last to wean Ludka 
away from her legitimate home. With a 
prospect of twenty-five dollars a month loom- 
ing big before her, and a memory of past 
already dwindled in her shallow 
mind, Ludka sallied forth one bright Sep- 
tember morning from the protecting walls of 
Madison House to take up her abode with 
one of the Philistines. 
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Mrs. Burton certainly carried a practical 
head on her young shoulders, and she argued 
quite wisely that whom Miss Madison had 
trained was certainly efficient, and should 
be left to her own devices. On this basis 
things went like magic. Thus the Burtons 
for a few days lived in a haven of delicious 
meals and a well-ordered household. Miss 
Madison and Anne were beginning to grow 
uneasy, when the catastrophe befell. 

On the fourth Wednesday in September, 
the social leader of the village was to give 
a very exclusive and elaborate bridge party, 
and all invited lived in a pleasurable aura 
of expectation. 

On the morning of the great day, Mrs. 
Burton’s nurse-maid disappeared. Mrs 
Burton, proud mother of an idolized cherub 
£ some fourteen months, found 
self in a sad dilemma. There was no 
she could find, at so late an hour, to care for 
the baby in her She must either 
give up the card party or leave the baby to 
Ludka’s tender mercies. Torn between de 
sire and duty, finally succumbed to 
the former made ready for the 
party. 

As she for the occasion was 
annoyed by the almost inhuman howling of 
a dog in the yard beneath her window. The 
dog was a Great Dane, which Mr. Burton had 
brought home a few days before, a massive 
and magnificent creature, who was now tied 
to the back fence until he should become ac- 
customed to his new When he grew 
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too restive and indignant at his captivity, 
his owners indulgently fed him to keep him 


quict. 

* Ludka,” said, running into 
kitchen before leaving, “ watch baby. 
derstand ?” 

“ Yais,” said Ludka, nodding and smiling. 

“Dog bad, give this,” pointing to a large 
beef bone covered with bits of raw beef. 
“ Put here,” she continued, opening the cellar 
doorway and pointing down. “ Under- 
stand?” 

“Yais, yais,”’ nodded Ludka, politely. 
They did so many strange things in this 
strange country that Ludka was no longer 
surprised at anything. 


she 


the 
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The party was an unqualified success, and 
Mrs. Burton, the triumphant winner of a 
prize, started homeward. As she approached 
her doorway she looked for the umbrella 
top of the baby-carriage. It was gone! 
Her heart came into her throat. But she 
was foolish to jump at conclusions. Ludka 
had probably taken the baby indoors with 
the decline of the sun. No baby-carriage 
was in the hall! 

“ Ludka!”’ she called. “Ludka!” There 
was no answer. Mrs. Burton rushed through 
the kitchen and into the back yard. There 
she found Ludka sitting on a bench idly 
watching Nero, who lay quietly licking his 
chops on the ground. “ Ludka, where’s the 
baby?” sereamed Mrs. Burton. 

“Yais, yais,” said Ludka, 
pointing at Nero. 
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“The baby, the baby,” cried Mrs. Burton, 
grasping her now by the shoulder. 

‘Yais, yais,” said Ludka, still smiling 
and pointing. ; 

“You fiend! Oh, you terrible creature!” 
cried Mrs. Burton, running wildly into the 
street. Mr. Burton and two other men saw 
her come tearing madly towards them as 
they walked home from the station. 

“ Leonard! Leonard!” she screamed, 
“Nero’s eaten the baby! Ludka gave Nero 
the baby to eat!” And she fell fainting into 
her husband’s arms. 

Mr. Burton picked her up and ran, fol- 
lowed by the other men, towards the house, 
By this time the whole street was aroused, 
and men, women, and children ran flocking 
to the Burtons’ yard. Mr. Burton laid his 
wife on the ground and grabbed Ludka by 
the arm. 

“ Where’s the baby?” he shouted. Ludka, 
now trembling and terrified, still pointed at 
Nero and sobbed. 

“How horrible!” murmured one of the 
women, and turned faintly away. 

Some one communicated with the police 
station. In a few moments a patrol wagon 
waited before the door, and Ludka, scream- 
ing and sobbing, was led away by two burly 
policemen. Mrs. Burton revived and was 
now the centre of a weeping circle of sympa- 
thetic women. 

‘T left the baby in his carriage, safe on 
the piazza,” she narrated. 

* The carriage!’ some one cried. “ Where’s 
the carriage? The dog can’t have eaten 
that.” 
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But it had disappeared, nor did any 
search discover it. 

‘I don’t believe the dog ate the baby at 
all,” some one said. “She only told us that 
to put us off the track.” 

“Oh, my baby, my baby!” cried poor Mrs. 
Burton. 

“You shouldn't have gone and left him, 
Jennie,” cried the bereaved father. “‘ How 
could you do such a thing?” 

“Poor dear, how could she know?” an- 
swered one of the women, 

Gradually the crowd dispersed and the 
Burtons were left alone with one or two 
close friends who felt it their duty to re- 
main. Mrs. Burton’s sobs and some woman’s 
comforting responsive murmur were all that 
broke the dead silence of the room. Sudden- 
ly a piercing wail, another and another, came 
through the floor. 

“The baby!” cried Mrs. Burton, and all 
sprang to their feet. 

“To the cellar!” cried Mr. Burton, al- 
ready half-way there with a lamp in his hand. 
The others crowded quickly after him. And 
there, safe and warm in his carriage, lay 
the blessed baby. A huge beef bone was on 
his chest, his tiny face and hands were 
smeared with blood and dirt, and the 
bone showed the marks of little gnaw- 
ing teeth. The mystery of it all was never 
penetrated. 


Chastened and with a broken spirit, Ludka 
begged to be taken back by Miss Madison. 
Never, no, never again would she leave that 
blessed refuge. 
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The Tell-tale Bell 


Tue Burrrr. “ Beg pardon, Miss Gladys, but didn’t you ring?” 
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Tur Bripecroom. “ Your onions seem to 
Tue Brive. “ Our onions, dearest.” 


Riddles 


(With apologies to Tennyson) 


As me no more! Pray, wherefore worry 
me 
With talk of when is this and why is that, 
Or abnormalities about a cat 
Or eke a dog. When have I answered 
thee ? 
Ask me no more! 
Ask me no more! What answer should I 


give? 

I know not when a door’s transformed; | 
can’t 

Imagine why a hen should gallivant 


Across the street; I cannot, as I live! 
Ask me no more! 


\sk me no more! I'm feeling far from well. 
From vain attempts at guessing | am 
numbed. 
Pray, where was Moses when the light 
succumbed ? 
rell me, then stop!—for at a touch I yell. 
Ask me no more! 
Tromas R. YBARRA. 
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be coming on nicely.” sech a fuss erbout? 
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Canine Intuition 


RAILROAD eat- 

ing-house in 
southern Georgia, 
which enjoys the 
reputation of being 
one of the worst 
places of its kind 
in the State, has an 
ancient darky who 
announces dinner to 
the incoming pas- 
sengers by ringing a 
huge bell, 

One day the old 
negro was accom 
panied by a sad-eyed, 
long - eared hound, 
who at the first ring 
ing of the bell lifted 
up his voice in a 
most dismal howl. 

The old darky 
stopped and gazed at 
him for a moment, 
and with a “ Hush 
yer mouth!” started 
ringing again. 

Again the old 
hound with nose in 
the air sent forth a 
long-drawn howl. 

This was too much 
for the _ bell-ringer, 
and, turning on the 
hound, he remarked: 

“Now what in de 
worl’ is you makin’ 


You don’t have ter 
eat here lessen yer 
wants ter.” 


Easy to Beat 
MES: S—— was in a Richmond hospital, 
and she was lonely, so welcomed the ad- 


vent of a very black and very languid maid, 
who came in one morning to wipe up the 
floor. Some one new to talk to, so no time 
was lost. 

“T have not seen you working around 
here before. Aren’t you a new girl?” 

Edmonia willingly let the cloth slip back 
into the bucket, and sat flat upon the floor 
before answering. 

“'Yas’m, I’s new. I’s jest washin’ up de 
floor; but I don’t work, I’s edjikated.” 

“And where were you educated?” was the 
next question. 

“In a seminary.” Then, with a burst of i 
confidence: “There was me an’ another 
girl workin’ in a house. She was cook 
and I was chambermaid, and we had great 
times about who would git de prize, but J 
beat.” Then, after a pause, “ She was easy 
to beat, ‘cause she got smothered to death 
with gas de night before de zaminations 
come off.” 
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He Had His Reasons 


TEACHER, in order to 
make clear to her 
class in arithmetic the 
fractional parts, divided 
an apple into a half and 
juarters Feeling sure 
that her method had been 
successful, she asked one 
of her bright scholars 
which he would prefer, 
the half or a quarter, 
and he replied: 

“Tll take the quarter, 
please Na 
| Much surprised, she 
ig asked why. 
: “ Because I’m not very 

fond of apples.” 


Needed It 


WASHINGTON man 
{ has in his employ 
an excellent colored serv- 
ant who, among other 
good qualities, exhibits a thriftiness un- 
fortunately too rare in his race. 

One day Jim sought the advice of his em 
ployer with reference to the investment of the 
sum he had saved since going “ into service.” 

‘What interest do you expect, Jim?” ask 
ed the employer. 

‘Bout fifteen per cent., sah!” replied the 
darky, very quickly. 

* Fifteen per cent., Jim! That’s a lot 
of money 

‘Yas, sah. But, as I ain’t got much 
money, I has to git a big per cent. to make 
up,” explained Jim. 











DRAWER. 


THe Lion. “ What do you prefer, 
my dear, the light or the dark meat?” 


Ambiguous 
NEW ORLEANS lawyer tells of a mer- 
chant in that city who was called upon 
to defend a suit instituted against him by 
a dissatisfied patron. The merchant found 
it necessary, just previous to the conclusion 
of the proceedings, to leave on a trip to 
Savannah. Accordingly, he instructed his 
lawyer to telegraph him when a decision had 
been reached by the magistrate trying the suit. 
During the first day of his stay in 
Savannah the New Orleans man was in 
receipt of a telegram from his successful 

lawyer reading, “ Right has triumphed.” 

Whereupon the mer- 
chant at once despatched 

this reply: 
‘** Appeal immediately.” 


Why She Chose It 


T is usual, in the family 

devotions of a certain 
household in Philadelphia, 
to ask one of the domes- 
tics, who join in the de 
votions, to select a hymn. 
On one such oceasion it 
happened that the house- 
maid chose one of such 
an entirely unsuitable 
character that the head 
of the house questioned 
her as to her selection. 
The maid was reluctant 
to answer. Finally, how- 
ever, “she replied: 

“T took that one be- 
cause it is my _ police- 
man’s number.” 



























* Listen, mother! The book says, ‘ Little Boy Blue, come 
blow your horn.” How could he blow his horn, mother?” 


Omnir resent 


ROWN-UP sister was reading. Little 
four-year-old Marion was sitting on 
the floor with her “doll rags” scattered 
about. After a silence longer than usual: 

“Is God everywhere?” 

“Yes,” answered the big sister, without 
trying to explain the unexplainable. 

“ Well,” said Marion, with a sigh, as she 
vainly endeavored to thread a needle with 
a string, “I fink He must be in de eye of 
dis needlum, ‘cause [ tan’t get de fred 
froo.” 


A Disadvantage 


N Southampton, Massachusetts, not long 

ago a prominent man of the place was 
commending the improvements made by a 
certain grouchy citizen with respect to his 
dwelling. 

‘Your house looks a whole lot better 
now that it is painted,” said the prominent 
citizen 

The pessimist, who was at the time stand- 
ing in front of the premises, looked up with 
glowering brow at the newly decorated ex- 
terior. 

“Well,” he admitted, gloomily, “it does 
look a bit better; but we'll have to wash 
the windows twice as much now to dress 
up to it.” 


He Guessed Right 


CROWD of small boys were gathered 

about the entrance of a circus tent in 
one of the small cities in New Hampshire 
one day, trying to get a glimpse of the in- 
terior. A man staading near watched them 
for a few moments, then walking up to the 
ticket-taker he said: 

“Tet all these boys in, and count them 
as they pass.” 

The man did as requested, and when the 
last one had gone, he turned aind said, 
* Twenty-eight.” 

“Good!” said the man, “I guessed just 
right,” and walked off. 


Inside Information 


CHRISTIAN SCIENTIST found his young 
son doubled up with pain as a result 

of too frequent trips to the apple orchard, 
where many choice green apples were to 
be had. 

“ What’s the matter, Bobbie?” he asked. 

“T ate too many apples,” said Bobbie; 
“and, oh, how my stomach hurts!” 

“Your stomach doesn’t ache,” said his 
father; “ you just think it does.” 

“Well, you may think so,” said Bobbie, 
“but I know. I’ve got inside information.” 
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‘THE AMERICAN CAPTAIN WITH HIS MATE BOARDED US” 





